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PUBLIC WORKS IN EGYPT. 


Mahmudiyah Canal—Steam Tug-Boat Company on the Nile—Steam Navigation 
of the Red Sea—The Egyptian Railway—The Suez Canal.* 


Ecyrprt has become in recent times, from its geographical position—the 
link between the European and Asiatic seas—the centre of great indus- 
trial schemes and projects. It is sufficient to mention the Mahmudiyah 
Canal, the velo from Alexandria to Suez, the Nile Steam-tug Com- 

, the proposed steam communication (cabotage @ vapeur) on the 
Red Sea, and the projected opening of the Isthmus of Suez, to feel the 
magnitude and importance of the interests involved in these great under- 
takings. 

The Mahmudiyah, or as it is commonly, but incorrectly, written, 
Mahmoudieh Canal, takes its departure from the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile, near the village of Atfeh, and directs itself with devious curves 
upon Alexandria—that is, to the north-west. It differs from other canals 
in Egypt, inasmuch as it is used for navigation, all other canals in that 
country being especially for purposes of irrigation. Its waters become 
brackish in the neighbourhood of Alexandria from a subterranean admix- 
ture with those of Lake Marestis. The renowned viceroy, Muhammad 
Ali, or more commonly Mehemet Ali Pasha, began the construction of 
this canal in 1819, and three hundred thousand fellatah were employed in 
the undertaking. These poor peasants were subjected to the grossest ill- 
treatment ; they were overworked, badly fed, and still worsely cared for. 
About twelve thousand of their number perished in the space of ten 
months, and their bones went to consolidate the towing banks, which 
have recently been converted into an available roadway. 

The canal, however, was accomplished, at a cost of some 300,000L., 
besides such a vast sacrifice of human life; and a new element of pros- 

rity was opened for Egypt. An available communication was esta- 

lished between the Nile and Alexandria. Unfortunately a very brief 
time elapsed before the canal began to get choked up with the sands and 
mud brought down by the parent river. Scarcely twenty years had gone 
by before its bed became sensibly affected, at the same time that various 
hetiiies lay in the way of resuming active operations for cleansing it. 





*L te Contemporaine—1840-1857—de Mehemet Ali 4 Said Pacha. Par 
M. Paul Merruau. 

Isthmus of Suez Ship Canal: Report and Plan of the International Scientific 
Commission; with an Appendix containing the latest documents. John Weale. 

The Gates of the East: Ten ro, pg on the Isthmus of Suez Canal. By 
Charles Lamb Kenney, Barrister-at-Law. Ward and Lock. 
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2 Public Works in Egypt. 


The chief of these were the spirit of indifference and procrastination 
which is almost inseparable from the Oriental character—the dislike to 

in again what was sup to have been accomplished ; and, above 
all, the exhaustion entailed during the latter years of the Viceroy’s reign 
by the civil wars in which ambition had involved him. There was also 
a fearful reminiscence of loss of life which attached itself to the canal, 
and which had no small weight on the minds of employés. 

M. Paul Merruau has the honour, however, of discovering additional 
oy ye causes evoked by national rivalry and a jealous imagination, 
which few would have conceived and still fewer have believed in. ‘There 
exists,” he tells us, “in England the representatives of a party who pro- 

to themselves some day to get possession of Egypt. At that e 
the party in question were in preponderance, and were most hostile to 
Muhammad Ali. They had not pardoned him for having reorganised 
Egypt and having placed the country on a footing of order and progress 
w guaranteed its independence, and constituted the best rampart 
against foreign aggression. This party was delighted at the 
natural and slow, but progressive filling- of the Mahmudiyah Canal 
They made an arm of this evil against Pasha, and contrasted the 
ambitious projects that were attributed to him, and against which the 
coalition of 1840 had been instituted, with the impotency which he 
exhibited of accomplishing a single work of public utility in Egypt 

The contrast was perfectly justified by the circumstances, but nothing 
can be more absurd — Rg ea wn from it. Iustead of being 
desirous that the canal should fill up, English interests were especially 
concerned in its being kept open; and it was in honest vexation of 

irit that a most important public work should be neglected and 

wed to go to ruin, while the Viceroy was engaged in invading his 
master’s dominions, that England spoke out and made this contrast so 
discreditable to the parties concern 

Certain it is that Muhammad Ali died without attempting to cleanse 
the Mahmudiyah Canal, and his successor, Abbas Pasha, was too much 
eager by vicious indulgences to attempt to accomplish a work be- 

which his illustrious grandfather had recoiled. 

When, however, the present active and intelligent pasha, Muhammad 
Sayyid, or, as he is more commonly called, Mohammed Said, came to 

, he resolved to cleanse the canal forthwith. It wanted a month 

the harvest ; he would have it done before that. Mougel Bey was 
instructed to ascertain how many men it would require to accomplish 
the task in that period of time. Sixty-seven thousand men was the 
answer: an engineer is never at fault, whether he has to do with the 
silt in a derivative from the Nile or in the Gulf of Pelusium itself. The 
order was given, Sixty-seven thousand men are more easily raised in 
a despotic country than 67,000/. The number actually levied is said to 
have amounted to one hundred and fifteen thousand. The cleansing of the 
caval was accomplished in twenty-two days, and an available highway 
was constructed out of the silt. This time, thanks to the precautions 
taken, no epidemic broke out among the labourers, nor was there any 
sickness worth mentioning: a great point for the advocates of an inter- 
oceanic canal, who establish thereby that it is possible to employ, as has 
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Public Works in Egypt. 3 


always been done from time immemorial in Egypt, hundreds of thou- 
sands of workmen upon any great public undertaking—as, for example, 
in carrying out the projected maritime canal—without engendering 
disease. 

The establishment of a Steam Tug-boat Company on the Nile has been 
considered as the complement of the cleansing of the Mahmudiyah 
Canal. Alexandria depended hitherto for its provisioning upon native 
boats coming down with the current of the Nile from Cairo. These 
were often a fortnight in accomplishing a transit which might be effected 
in thirty-six hours. The principle was even put in force by a Prussian 
before the foundation of the company. The enterprising individual in 
question despatched two steam-tugs up the Mahmudiyah Canal, and 

t back in triumph two flotillas of boats, laden with provisions for 
Alexandria. Unfortunately, under the excitement of success, he had 
hoisted the Prussian flag. This was more than enough to wound other 
national susceptibilities, even had personal interests not been concerned. 
The remorqueur, as the French call a person who employs steam Oe. 
boats, had subjected himself to being seized and proceeded against. 
thoughtlessness or vain-gloriousness—whichever it might have been—~ 
was represented to the Pasha as a venial sin, and the Prussian was pro- 
hibited continuing his enterprise. His consul, the Baron de Pentz, 
took his ed but there were, as there still are, influences 
at work in Egypt which were too powerful for the unaided representa- 
tive of Prussia. The company obtained a concession of the privilege 
for steam-tugs on the Mahmudiyab Canal and the Nile for a a of 
fifteen or twenty years. The list of directors comprised the followin 
names: Alexander G. Cassavetti, Ange Adolphe Levi, Jules Pastré, 
Alexander Tod, Moise Valensin. ‘There was, therefore, one English- 
man in the directory; the other names, with the purely French excep- 
tions, would seem to hows been more appropriate for the management of 
a@ projected railway to Jerusalem. The capital was fixed at 5,000,000 fr., 
in 10,000 shares of 500 fr. each. 

In granting this concession of a privilege for employing steam-tugs on 
the Nile and the Mahmudiyah Canal to a company for a certain number 
of years, the Pasha showed himself to be by no means blind to his own 
imterests. When the canal was first constructed, the opening to the river 
had not been made wide enough, and the locks would only allow of a pas- 
sage of small boats. Then, again, for three or four months of the year, the 
waters of the Nile are so low that the Mahmudiyah, between diminution 
of water and increase of deposit, becomes no longer navigable. The 
surrounding country is also deprived of its means of irrigation, whilst at 
the same time large tracts of alluvium and silt are left uncovered, ex- 
posed to the action of the sun, and producing deleterious and miasmatic 
diseases. 

The Viceroy stipulated, therefore, in his concessional grant, that the 
Steam Tug-boat Company should replace the existing locks by new gates 
which will allow of the passage of boats of greater dimensions, and that 
it will also construct, if it is wanted, another lock at the mouth of the 
Mahmudiyah in the port of Alexandria, so as to effect a direet commu- 
nication between the canal and the sea. He further stipulated that 
steam-engines of adequate power should be placed at the issue of the 
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4 Public Works in Egypt. 


canal from the river, so as to constantly preserve water in the former 
sufficient for purposes of navigation, as also for the i of the 
surrounding country. Further still, that the company provide for 


on the part of the inhabitants of Alexandria. 

The question as to the prospects of success of such a scheme in a 
hennaiel point of view are more or less connected with the consideration 
of railway communication, from which, however, as a portion of 
the natural produce that supplies the market at Alexandria is brought 
down from above Cairo, they are also to a great extent independent ; 
but allowing the prospects of financial success to be consi e, it. will 
be felt that these are very serious stipulations upon a company, and that 
when poner only—for there is to be no monopoly, at least as far as 
pen, ie are concerned—are granted, and those privileges for a 
very limited anor of time, to insist that the company shall provide for a 
constant supply of water and the perpetual cleansing and keeping of the 
canal, seems very exorbitant. It would be difficult to determine what 
amount of concessions would be considered by some persons an ade- 
quate set-off for such disagreeable responsibilities. 

In addition to this scheme of steam-tugs on the Nile, another project 
has been started, which is that of steam communication between the 

of the Red Sea, or as the French originators designate it, “ca- 

& vapeur dans la mer Rouge,” and a aging has been esta- 
blished under the presidency of Mustapha Bey and the vice-presidency 
of Abdallah Bey, with Messrs. de Dumreicher, Hassan Kiamil Bey, 
Ismail Fevzi Bey, A. A. Levi, Moukhtar Bey, J. Pastré, S. W. Ruys- 
senaers, Said Effendi, Hugh Thurburn, and N. Zaccali, to carry out 
ipa objects under the title of the “‘ Compagnie Medjidie” (Medjid- 
i 

Commercial communication with the ports of the Red Sea, and the 
a and quick transmission of the pilgrims to Mecca, are the osten- 
sible objects of the company ; but the Sultan’s firman grants a privilege 
for thirty years for steam-boats plying along the coasts and to the har- 
bours emen and Hedjaz, as also to those of Massawa Sonakim 
and Kossair, “prolonging itself as far as to the Persian Gulf,” and 
having at the same time the power of extending the service to the Medi- 
terranean. The statutes of the company, however, designate it as @ 
society established under the denomination of the “‘ Company Medjidié, 
for the Navigation of Steam-boats on the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
for obj ;” and the same statutes further declare that the company has 

r objects : 

Ast. To establish a line of steam-boats on the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

2ndly. To connect that line with a similar steam-boat service for the 
Mediterranean and the coasts of the Ottoman Empire. 

The objects proposed are then in reality very extensive, and if it might 
be thought that at a moment when the Ottoman government is posi- 
tively providing for steam communication between Bussora and B 
on the Euphrates and Tigris, it might also take in hand the Persian 
Gulf, it would be deemed still more strange if steam communication in 
the Turkish Mediterranean (the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria) and 
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Public Works in Egypt. 5 


along the coasts of the Ottoman Empire should have to be provided for 
by a viceroy or vassal pasha rather than by the Sublime Porte itself. 
Not that we take any exception to such an arrangement: we have no 
one wish but that of increasing all possible facilities of communication 
between one part of the world and another, and of extending the benefits 
of commerce and intercommunication to all alike. We believe them to 
be the best means of promoting civilisation, and the great bulwarks of 
and amity among all mankind. 

The capital demanded is 20,000,000 francs, divided into 40,000 
shares of 500 francs; but the company reserves power to itself to com- 
mence operations as soon as the fourth of that sum has been paid up. 

Whilst other nations have been suggesting the “ remorquage 4 vapeur 
sur le Nil,” “ cabotage & vapeur dans la mer vie. i and the still more 
gigantic undertaking of a maritime canal, England, always so eminently 

ractical, advocated the establishment of railway communication in 

gypt as far far back as in 1837. Muhammad Ali received the proposal 
favourably, and would have proceeded with the work at once, only un- 
luckily, as in the case of the Suez Canal, international jealousies re- 
sented obstacles that were long insuperable. If some parties in England 
view the project of the Suez Canal with distrust, as placing Egypt in the 
hands of France, so, with probably an equal amount of foresight and 
with the same jealous susceptibilities, France, we are told by M. Paul 
Merruau, saw in the projected introduction of railways in Egypt by the 
English the occupation of that country by perfidious Albion. If there 
have been foolish jealousies, then, with regard to the progress of public 
works in Egypt, it behoves the French to speak with moderation on such 
delicate topics, for they were the first to initiate them. The consequence 
of the opposition of France was, that not only was the railroad not pro- 
ceeded with, but Muhammad Ali deprived the English of the superin- 
tendence of the overland route, as it was at that time organised. 

The revolution of 1848 having tumbled down the power which had 
put a veto on the construction of a railway in Egypt, the British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople obtained a letter from the Sultan to the new 
ruler, Abbas Pasha, who was too much absorbed in selfish enjoyments to 
take the initiative in public works, authorising the construction of a rail- 
way from Alexandria to Cairo. If we are to believe M. Merruau, the 
English engineers, although paid at a most extravagant rate, were in- 
capable of surveying the line correctly, and still more incapable of carry- 
ing out the ni The consequence was, that the railroad had to 
planned and carried out by the Pasha’s French engineers. It is curious 
that the English should have been so incapable of accomplishing in 
~ a sw which they have done so well in England; or is it that 
England, following the fashion of some other European nations, only 
sends to the East adventurers who, presuming upon the ignorance of 
their patrons, proclaim themselves as doctors, miners, and engineers-in- 
ehief, who in their own country, instead of being at the heads of depart- 
ments, were at its very lowest points—errand-boys to apothecaries, or 


chain-bearers to surveyors ?* 





* The statement is, however, utterly incorrect, the works perengsene carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Stephenson; and the gigantic steam-ferry 

















































communication which the French army in the city of Alexandria main- 
tained with the surrounding country, cut across a narrow embankment 
which separated the bed of the lake from Lake Maadiyah, or Aboukir, 
on the east, formed by the Canopian branch of the Nile, and thus laid what 
was then “a dried-up lake” under water. Lake Mareotis undoubtedly 
presents to the traveller's eye a gloomy scene of miasmatic marsh on 
quitting Alexandria, but it is of no use adding to that repulsive aspect 
by historical perversions. The English did precisely that which, ac- 
ee ee ees that is, to let 
n water that should deposit a fertile silt, before attempting to 
these marsh lands to agriculture. 


reclaim 
The railway then keeps along the line of the canal as far as to 
Redeliae ilies it turns off to the south-east, towards the Rosetta 


branch of the Nile, which it touches at Dahari, a little above Chebreket. 
The locomotives stop at about a hundred paces from the banks, and the 
carriages are handed over to steady, slow-paced oxen, who drag them 
to a raft propelled by steam. A similar proceeding takes place on 
ide, and then a locomotive carries the traveller speedily across 
flat country that imtervenes between the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches of the Nile. Passing Tantah, where there is a station, the 
train is taken over the latter mver by a bridge constructed immediately 
below the site of a palace much favoured by Abbas Pasha, and which, 
indeed, occupies a icturesque position at an elbow of the stream. 
It — a short way ae oe ay 
e country thus traversed is rather monotonous in appearance, but 
— cultivation and irrigation, and the ident afk the fellatah, 
is always pleasing to contemplate. In a country supposed to be semi- 
iieiiie sition aniline rotects the line of transit, and the 
stations are free to all comers. is ouly one line of rails, yet very 
few accidents occur, for there is only one departure from each terminus 
in the day, and the two trains meet at Pee ee tenn aaty 
taken over after the other has been safely landed. 

In a financial point of view the Cairo Railway has answered most satis- 
factorily. It produced 3,750,000 fr. the first year, and 5,400,000 fr. 
the second. It is most important, in connexion with the proj 
Euphrates line of railway, to know also that the greater portion of the 

s are derived from the fellahs, or fellatah. At first, the transit 
of the English was almost solely looked to, but it has since been found 
that the peasants, who pay ten francs for their third-class fare, are most 
profitable tothe railway. A scheme for tug-steamers on the Nile and 
Mahmudiyah Canal could only be profitable so long as merchandise could 
be conveyed at a lower tariff than by the railway ; but it is obviously in 
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on the Nile, about to be supplanted by a bridge, was considered by all engineers 
as one of the triumphs of modern science. See “ Notes of a Visit to Egypt,” by 
that distinguished engineer, T. Sopwith. (Printed for private circulation.) 
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Public Works in Egypt. 7 


the power of the latter to lower its tariff at any time that competition 
™T ~ ory Eeypt decided the prolongation of the rail- 
he Viceroy ided wu tion 
way to Suez, in the spring of 1855. M. Monchelet, in charge of the 
survey, was obliged to deviate from the post-road, which was the most 
direct, first, on account of the cultivated lands, which advance, like a 
cape in the desert, in that direction; and secondly, on account of the 
spur of the Mokatlain, which the road crosses at Jebel Awibat. To 
effect this he had to take first a northerly direction, and then to the 
eastward, at the north side of the hills, the post-road following the 
southern. Once the Jebel Awibat passed, which is accompli at a 
point much less elevated than where it is crossed by the post-road, the rail- 
way turns to the south, and passes the fort of Ajirut, on its way to Suez. 

The works were begun in September, 1855, a few hundred men being 
only employed at the onset. The first rail was not laid till oe 1856, 

matters proceeded at the same slow rate till September of the same 
year, when the Pasha, who was about to proceed to the Soudan, ordered a 
levy of some twelve thousand men to expedite the works. Since then, 
they have gone on with a rapidity which has rendered the transit by rail 
from Alexandria to Suez a thing of our day. 

This little port—the ancient Clysma, but whose modern name, Sivas, 
vulgarly Suez, is a corruption of its Roman appellation, Sebaste—ap- 
pears destined to be a place of some im ce. It is the site selected 
for the establishments connected with the projected steam navigation of 
the Red Sea; the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers will pro- 
bably arrive there weekly in future, and if ever the maritime canal is 
carried out with its fresh-water feeder from the Nile, while the country 
intervening between the Nile and the canal will become, as in olden times, 
populated and cultivated, it is difficult to say what development Suez 
itself may not assume. 

The project of a ship canal across the isthmus from Pelusium to Suez 
was, according to Mr. Charles L. Kenney, author of ‘‘ The Gates of the 
East,’ conceived by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, and has under his care 
been matured and elaborated, and finally submitted to the publie of all 
countries of Europe. There is no doubt that the project is largely in- 
debted to M. de Lesseps’s intimacy with the Pasha, to his persevering ad- 
vocacy of the cause, and to his indefatigable exertions in maturing and 
elaborating the scheme for any chances of success that it presents. 

But it is absurd to say that the project originated with M. de Lesseps. 
Although the object to be obtained has varied with the requirements of 
the age, the question of a canal across the Isthmus of Suez is one whose 
antiquity dates from the remotest ages. Originally, it was destined to 
form a connexion between the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea, im order 
to facilitate the intercourse between Egypt and Arabia. This was, ap 
rently, the only notion which occupi e minds of the Pharaohs and of 
the kings of Persia. With this object in view, they opened a communi- 
cation between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, pee Ae are offset from the 
Pelusiac branch, the waters of which, in their natural course, poured 
themselves through the Wadi till they reached Lake Timsah. But as 
the International Scientific Commission justly remark in their rt, 
while thus supplying, in the simplest manner possible, the sole ix as- 


































































8 Public Works in Egypt. 
serting itself in their time, they were, in fact, ee navigable channel 
vessels 


between the two seas. So long as the largest in use at that time 
could pass up the Nile, this solution of the problem of the junction of the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea was the most suitable, since it satisfied 
at the same time the special trade of Egypt and the slight transit move- 
ment then existing. 

Under the Cwsars the wants of trade were very nearly the same. But 
the diminution of the water in the Pelusiac branch, and the increased 

t of vessels, having rendered the navigable channel between Bu- 
bastes and the Sea of Erythrea precarious, the Emperor Hadrian added 
to the depth of the canal, and ensured a proper supply of water by taking 
it from the head of the Delta, at about the spot where Cairo now stands. 

At the time of the Arab invasion, ~via va lieutenant of Omar, con- 
ceived the design of connecting the two seas by a direct canal from Suez 
to Pelusium. The waters of the Nile, brought from Cairo by the ancient 
canal of the Caesars, were to have supplied this canal. But Omar opposed 
this project, moved by the fear of laying open to Christian vessels a path 
to Arabia. The fanaticism of the ihalifs closed Egypt herself to the 
trade of Europe. Omar at one time restored-the canal of the Cesars for 
the supply of provisions to Arabia; one hundred and fifty years after him, 

Mansur caused it to be filled up, in order to starve out Mecca and 
Medina. 

The conquest of Egypt by the French revived the question of the Suez 
Canal in modern times, and to M. Lepére, the chief engineer of the Ponts 
et Chaussées, belongs the honour of resuscitating in our own days the 
idea of a canal from Suez to Pelusium. 

co soem Chesney also advocated the opening of a ship canal 
from Suez to Tineh as far back as September 30, 1830; a letter of that 
date appearing in a Report of the Proceedings of the Steam Committee 
for July, 1834, in which that distinguished officer says: “ As to the 
executive parts, there is but one opinion. There are no serious natural 
difficulties ; not a single mountain intervenes, scarcely what deserves to 
be called a hillock; and in a country where labour can be had without 
limit, and at a rate infinitely below that of any other part of the world, 
the expense would be a moderate one for a single nation, and scarcely 
worth dividing between the great kingdoms of Europe, who would all be 
benefited by the undertaking.” 

A party of English officers also attempted, shortly after the events of 


’ 1840, to make a survey of the isthmus with the view to the opening of a 


maritime canal, and they were the first to determine that the level of the 
two seas was ag A identical. In 1841, Linant Bey also endeavoured, 
together with Mr. Anderson, the present chairman of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, to form a company for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Suez; and, finally, in 1846, a company was actu- 
ally formed with that object in view, the principal members of which were 
Messrs. Stephenson, Talabot, and De Negrelli. 

M. de Lesseps came, then, late into the field, for it was only in 1854 
that that gentleman, having advocated the same scheme with Muham- 
mad Sayyid, that enterprising ruler requested him to draw up a memorial 
on the subject, and he at the same time issued a firman to the consuls- 
general of foreign powers, destined to receive the sanction of the Sultan, 
granting to a company composed of the capitalists of all nations, without 
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distinction, the right to construct a canal between the two seas. The 
Viceroy also ordered his two French engineers, Linant Bey and wry 
Bey, to accompany M. de Lesseps on an exploring expedition to 
Isthmus of Suez. This expedition was made in December, 1854, and in 
January, 1855, and the report of the Pasha’s engineers was most favour- 
able to the scheme. 

The next step of M. de Lesseps was to proceed to Constantinople, 
where he addressed himself to the Sultan and his ministers, as also to 
Lord de Redcliffe, to whom he wrote a letter expatiating on the political 
features of the project, and the interest which England, of all other 
countries, ought to feel in the creation of a direct ship route to India 
and Australia. But while the Sultan sympathised with the project, he 
and his advisers felt that the projected railway from the coast of Syria to 
the Persian Gulf, by opening the great valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and all the neighbouring countries, comprising Ancient Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, to productiveness and commerce, 
was of infinitely more importance to Turkish interests than the opening 
of a maritime canal of some ninety miles, and the sanction of the 
charter was for a long time withheld. This was ee much to be 
regretted, for there is an opening for both projects, and the interests of 
the two do not in any way clash in a manner to threaten their mutual 
existence. As the French opposed the project of an Egyptian railroad 
during the reign of Louis Philippe from political apprehensions, so it 
would appear that Lord de Redcliffe entertained an aversion to the Suez 
Canal project founded on some similar grounds, but in which the posi- 
tion of the viceroys of Egypt, so lately belligerent against the authority of 
their Sultan, had as much to do as the idea of any preponderating in- 
fluence of one nation over another in Egypt. Be this as it may, the 
opposition of an ambassador all-powerful in Turkey, from his well-known 
and inflexible bias in favour of its true interests, is to be regretted as 
far as the great purposes of a general civilisation are concerned, An un- 
derstanding, or an international treaty between the maritime nations of 
Europe, declaring the canal through the Isthmus of Suez a neutral pas- 
sage open at all times to the ships of all nations, would secure the 
country from any preponderance of interests or power, at the same time 
that it would guarantee the allegiance of the viceroys of Egypt. What- 
ever tended to render that country more prosperous would strengthen 
the ties of its hereditary rulers, while their position, guaranteed by the 
European powers, could not undergo any change without the consent of 
those powers. The canal would, in fact, be a great political, as well as 
a physical, obstruction to the march of any Egyptian army, or of any 
future Ibrahim, into the Turkish provinces in Syria. 

In the summer of 1855, M. de Lesseps came to England for the pur- 
pose of making his scheme known in this country, and with this view he 
published the pamphlet entitled “The Isthmus of Suez Question.” The 
next and most important step of all was, however, the appointment, at 
the request of the Viceroy of Egypt, of a commission composed 
eminent engineers from all European countries to examine into the 
practicability of the project on the spot. The commission proceeded 
to Egypt in the autumn of 1855. It consisted of Messrs. Rendel 
and M‘Clean for England, M. de Negrelli for Austria, M. Paleocapa 
for Sardinia, M. Conrad for Holland, M. Leutze for Prussia, Messrs. 
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Renaud and Lieusson for France, and M. Montesinos for Spain. The 
department of nautical science was represented by Captain Harris, of 
the East India Company’s service, and by Rear-Admiral de Genouilly 
and Captain Jaurés, of the Imperial French navy. 

The commission arrived in Alexandria on the 18th of November, 
1855, and at once proceeded to examine all points connected with the 

roposed undertaking. Its labours terminated on the 3rd of January, 
1856, and their report, signed by F. W. Conrad, president of the inter- 
national commission, and by Messrs. Lieusson and Charles Manby, as 
secretaries, is now before the public. It contains all the details and 
minutiz of information necessary on account of the different tracts pro- 
ed, of the levellings of the two seas, of the surface, of the construc- 
tion of the canal, as also of measurements, sections, prices, expenditure, 
and estimated cost of maintenance, and it arrives at the unanimous con- 
clusion that the direct canal between Pelusium and Suez is the only 
solution of the problem, and that there exists no other practical method 
of joining the Red Sea with the Mediterranean; that the execution of 
this maritime canal is easy and its success certain; and that the two 
harbours required to be constructed at Suez and Pelusium present no 
difficulties but such as are of an ordinary character. 

It would seem to verge almost on arrogance to put forth any objee- 
tions to a plan countenanced by such high authorities. Such, therefore, 
will not be attempted, but it may still be permitted to mention difficul- 
ties; to be forewarned is to be forearmed, and such knowledge often 
anticipates disappointment at what might otherwise entail unforeseen 
delays and expenses. ‘The motives which appear to have deterred the 
majority of engineers who have previously turned their attention to the 
subject of a maritime canal from entertaining the idea of a direct track, 
are the influences of tradition. These the international commission 
pass over as beneath notice. We cannot quite consider them as so ut- 
terly unworthy of attention. We have seen that at the most ancient 
times a canal was drawn off from the Nile, which, following the valle 
of Tumilat, watered Heroopolis, or Hahiroth, and terminated at Thau- 
basium on the Crocodile Lakes, and at Serapium, or Baalzephon. At the 
same early times the Bitter Lake joined the sea and formed part of 
the bay of Heroopolis, or Pi-Hahiroth, which was named after the city 
that stood at its head (Isaiah, xi. 15). After that Arsinoé sprang up 
between the Bitter Lake and the Bay of Heroopolis; and Clysma, now 
Suez, was founded at the locks where the canal entered the bay. Now 
we cannot precisely agree with the commission that such a canal was 
constructed solely to satisfy the interests of commerce at that time. We 
doubt if those interests were not more interwoven with Syria and Phe- 
nicia than with the Red Sea and Arabia. The Pelusiac Nile pointed 
out the natural course of the water-shed to the Mediterranean in its 
most easterly limit ; beyond that, any waters taken or flowing from the 
Nile found their way by the Bay of Heroopolis to the Red Sea. The 
plateau of El Guisr, which forms the summit-level of the isthmus (forty- 
nine feet above the Mediterranean at low water), contains the secret of 
this, although borings carried to a depth of seventy-six feet and a half 
exhibited nothing but sand alternating with layers of clay and sulphate 
of lime, and for the last thirteen feet sand almost of the compactness of 
stone. 
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Again, under the Casars we observe the same thing. Although the 
eastern canal was prolonged to the head of the Delta—watering the land 
of Goshen (Heliopolites) ; Babylon, opposite Memphis, now Old Cairo; 
Heliopolis, Rameses, or Abaris, now Matariyah, once a seat of learning; 
Scenz, or Succoth; Thoum; Ethan; Pithom, or Patumus; and On, or 
Onion, where the Jews’ temple stood—still the outlet was the same : it 
curved round to the south to the Erythrean Sea. Lastly, it was the 
same under the Arabs. They positively contemplated an inter-maritime 
canal, and yet the flow of waters remained in pretty nearly the same 
condition-—a condition to which there has as yet been no exception. 

This may, it is true, be all vague and traditionary; but if the natural 
fall of the Nile, when forced out of its natural channel to the eastwards, 
has from all times been to the south, what amount of depth will it not 
be necessary to maintain to make it flow the other way ? and if success is 
ultimately attained in such a project, what effeet may not the opening of 
the canal have upon the western branches of the river, more especially 
the Mahmudiyah Canal and the irrigation of extensive districts ? 

Apart from tradition, in more modern times M. Lepére, instructed by 
General Bonaparte to investigate the question on the spot, rejected the 
idea of a direct cutting, because he feared that it would be impossible to 
excavate and maintain at a sufficient depth the channel from Suez to the 
deep bottom of the roadstead. In the second place, he could not discover 
any spot along the coast at Pelusium where a commodious harbour could 
be formed, such as it was nevertheless indispensable to furnish ; and 
lastly, he was also apprehensive of the silting which the winds from the 
north-west might produce. 

The international commission has met these objections with the ability 
to be expected from the improved condition of engineering science. But 
we have heard the first of these difficulties dwelt upon by eminent 
engineers as of a very serious nature. It is easy to understand how a 
canal can be maintained in an open country, even where the soil has little 
solidity, with proportionate care and expense, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how a submarine canal is to be maintained with even granted a 
permanent sandy bed. 

The current from the Red Sea will give certain facilities for keeping 
open such a channel. But the international commission, after giving 
the history of the long-vexed question as to the difference in the level o. 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, conclude by stating it as their con- 
viction that the ordinary mean level of the Mediterranean at Tineh is 
7 feet 7 inches above the datum point taken in front of the hotel on the 
quay at Suez (Report, page 51); however, at page 97 of the same 
Report, they say: “The general result of the eight surveys made of 
the isthmus since 1846 has established the habitual mean level of the 
waters in the Gulf of Pelusium at 7 feet 7 inches below the datum line 
on the quay at Suez.” As the latter is obviously meant, we must set 
down the first statement as a simple erratum. But, when arguing 
against M. Talabot’s project, the commissioners say the channel would 
open out upon a hidden bank of quicksands, which, whenever it blows 
a storm from the north-west or north-east, are driven backward and 
forward, it would be liable to become obstructed by this sand, aud 
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could only be kept clear by the use of dredging-boats, would not the 
same objection apply to a channel in the Gulf of Pelusium? 

The direct canal, as at present proposed, starts from the eastern por- 
tion of the Gulf of Suez. It traverses, taking a direction almost due 
north, the 124 miles which separate Suez from the basin of the Bitter 
Lakes. It traverses, also, these lakes unembanked, and from the 
northern extremity of the lakes it proceeds, cutting through the plateau 
of Serapium, towards Lake Timsah. This lake it also traverses, and 
winding round the plateau of El Guisr, it skirts the eastern border of 
Lake Menzaleh, and falls into the Mediterranean at that salient portion 
of the coast which is on a level with the ancient Sais, and forms the 
limit of the Bay of Pelusium, properly so called, to the east, and of the 
Bay of Dibeh to the west. 

The nature of the soil which the canal will have to traverse was ascer- 
tained by nineteen different borings. It results from these that the soil 
to be excavated by the dredging machine to form the channel in the 
roadstead of Suez is for the first 86 feet sandy, and then shells, gravel, 
and a bed of hard rock for 11 feet 6 inches. The excavation of the 
latter will require a greater amount of labour than in any other portion 
of the line. 

Two borings, one 5} miles, the other 124 miles from Suez, indicated 
the nature of the soil to be excavated in the portion of ground separating 
the Red Sea from the Bitter Lakes. It consists almost entirely of dif- 
ferent species of clay, varying in compactness, and capable of resisting 
the action of currents of sufficient foree to destroy embankments of 
sand. 

The Bitter Lakes, extending to a length of not less than 25 miles, 
have been long since dried up, and present a bottom of yielding sand 
impregnated with salt. Borings detected sand, shells, sulphate of 
lime, light brown clay, and a thick bed of sea-salt. The great basin 
of the Bitter Lakes being left behind, the plateau of Serapium appears ; 
and, commencing from this point, which forms almost the centre of the 
isthmus, little else than sand occurs as far as the Mediterranean, except 
at the plateau of El Guisr, where sand almost of the compactness of 
stone was met with at a considerable depth, as also at a point above Lake 
Timsah called Sheikh Ennedee, from the tomb of a sheikh of that name, 
where a bed of calcareous stone 4 feet 10 inches in thickness is met with. 
Lake Timsah is generally, but not always, supplied with water by the 
Wadi Tumilat. Its borders appear to be completely fixed throughout 
their extent. It is probable, say the commissioners, that in former times 
the Red Sea advanced: as far as these regions, for shells similar to those 
inhabiting that sea, and which do not exist in the Mediterranean, are 
found beneath the mud. Should the inter-maritime communication ever 
be effected, the zoological species of the one sea will be introduced to, 
and commingled with, those of the other. 

The plateau of El Guisr, which forms the summit-level of the isthmus, 
consists, like all the higher portions of the plateau north of Wadi 
Tumilat, of a vast bed of sand, protected from the action of the wind by 
the plants and small gravel with which it is covered. Yet is this eleva- 
tion, insignificant as it is, said to be connected with, or to constitute a 
spur of, the elevations which stretch towards Syria and the east as far 
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as the Arabian chain, of which it seems to form a component part. (Re- 
port, page 59.) There is every probability, therefore, that there is more 
than “sand of the compactness of stone” at some depth. Traces of the 
canal of Nechos, which was intended to connect the Red Sea with the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, are visible here, but there is no historical 
evidence of such a project having ever been carried out. 

From the plateau of El Guisr to Pelusium, a distance of about 324 
miles, the surface of the soil exhibits a series of undulations with ve 

entle slopes. In no part is there any considerable alteration of bods 
The gravel becomes gradually finer, and at last disappears. The sand, 
which is tolerably firm, is not at all movable along the line of the canal, 
being bound down by a prolific vegetation. Thus the Suez Ship Canal, 
it is stated, will have to traverse, through its entire course of 161,827 
yards, first, clay, from Suez to the Bitter Lakes ; next, firm sand, from 
the Bitter Lakes to its outlet in the Bay of Pelusium; and there is 
nothing, neither in the surface of the soil nor the nature of the subsoil, 
to offer the least impediment to the construction or the maintenance of 
such canal. 

The authors of the project and the international commissioners were 
further called upon to decide if the canal should be constructed with a 
summit-level and fed with water from the Nile, or excavated, so as to 
bring the two seas into direct communication, with or without locks. 
After a careful consideration of the question, they decided that the latter 
system was the best, that the direct canal must be fed with sea-water, 
but interrupted in its course by the vast sheet of water of the Bitter 
Lakes. It is proposed that the waters of the Red Sea shall be intro- 
duced into these lakes with all due precaution ; and when once the lakes 
are filled over—a surface of 394,690,890 square yards—a constant level 
will, it is supposed, be maintained, which would serve as a regulating 
power to the action of the waters. Consequently, the rapidity of the 
current would be increased southward of the lakes in that portion of the 
canal which is cut through clay, and would be diminished in that portion 
which is cut through sand. This appears to be a very ingenious specu- 
lation ; but is the Rhone less rapid at its issue from the Lake of Geneva 
than at its entrance into that lake? A lake navigation has also been 
objected to on the ground of possible roughness, opposite winds, and 
interruption of haulage. It has also been syrmised that the velocity of 
the waters rushing into the lakes would destroy the canal and cause land- 
slips, which would probably fill it up; and finally, the interval between 
the Red Sea and the Bitter Lakes having to be lined with stone pitching, 
it is feared the stone will have an injurious effect on the copper eaathing 
of vessels. 

To these objections the commissioners reply, that the passage across in 
the direction of Suez will be favoured by the continuance of northerly 
winds, and that towards the port of Said by the permanent current 
running from the south. The interruption of haulage will be provided 
for by steam-tugs. The waters could be let in gradually, and with 
respect to the mischief anticipated from the stone pitching, the banks 
will be so far apart (328 feet) where the pitching will be, that two vessels 
can pass without being driven against the sides. The velocity of the 
stream, if continuous, is calculated at 3.31 feet per second, but, inter- 
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the Bitter Lakes, the velocity will be 3.90 feet per second in 
re tens ym 1.14 feet in the second, or Pelusiac end of the canal. 
The Bitter Lakes, it is also calculated, will furnish the company with 


The commission have without hesitation adopted a minimum depth for 
the canal of 26 feet 3inches. The level at the Bitter Lakes will be 
maintained at 11 inches above the mean level of the Red Sea, and 16 inches 
above the mean level of the Mediterranean. There will be two towing 
chains, one upwards, the other downwards, by which the traffic will be 
regulated. Passing places are formed by nature. From the Red Sea to 
the Bitter Lakes the breadth at the water line will be 339 feet, answering 
to a breadth of 70 feet at bottom, but throughout the remainder of its 
course the canal will present a uniform breadth of 263 feet. The slopes 
will be 3.28 feet in height, to a base of 6.54 feet. Each slope will be 
by a danquette 6.54 feet broad, having a rubble facing which 
will extend along the whole course of the canal. 

The of Suez is spacious and safe. It is capable of accom- 
modating 500 vessels of the larger size. It has a depth of water varying 
from 16 to 42 feet, the bottom being soft mud, and affording-an excellent 
hold. It has, therefore, all desirable qualities for forming the entry to 
the canal joining the two seas. The entrance to the channel will be 
dyked with stone banks, the two jetties being the one 19684 yards, the 
other 1} mile in length. A basin will also be constructed surrounded 
by quays in front of the present quay at Suez. The materials for these 
constructions will be derived from the quarries of Attaka, a mountain in 
the vicinity of Suez, and for certain portions of the work from those of 
Mount Salem, on the other side of the roadstead in Asia, a short distance 
to the east. . 

The embouchure of the canal has, we have before noticed, been fixed 
at that salient point of the coast which is on a level with the ancient 
Sais, and forms the limit of the Bay of Pelusium, properly so called, to 
the east, and of the Bay of Dibeh to the west. It is at this spot that the 
shore presents the greatest declivity; and it is here, we are told, that 
there is the least cause for apprehension in regard to the rising of the 
bottom. 

The commissioners add, that they have given the name of Said to the 
pa a in on ares the ancient ee 

ur oO prince at nt reigns over s FD molog 
is a curious one, whether aaalod in a national, oh oe hills 
ical sense. The capital of the Saitic nome in the Delta was one of 
sacred cities of Egypt; the title assumed or hereditarily enjoyed by 
the present Pasha of Egypt, is Said, or properly Sayyid, significative of 
being a holy man, or a descendant of the prophet Muhammad, whose 
name he also bears. There is thus a fusion of two separate national and 
religious ideas in the name for the new port, to which further 
absurdity is imparted by a confusion of languages as well as of ideas. 

Port Said is to be merely an enlargement of the embouchure of the 
canal, and at the point where it is proposed to be opened, a depth of 
82 feet 10 inches is not met with till at a distance of 3280 yards, or nearly 
two miles from the shore. The bottom is sandy till a depth of 26 to 
29 feet is attained, after which it is muddy. Although the fresh de- 
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posits brought down by the Nile augment the land at the embouchure 
to the extent of 10 to 13 feet every year, the commissioners do not con- 
sider that there has been any increase in the deposits in the Gulf of Pe- 
lusium for ages. Hence not only do they conclude that the existence of 
any sea-works undertaken in those quarters would not be jeopardised by 
such increase of deposit, but they also aver that they would not be in any 
way affected by the te of the sand or mud. 

The works projected at Port Said are two jetties, one of which, on the 
western side advancing further than the other, would be nearly a league 
(23 miles) in length, a channel of 438 yards in breadth, and an inner 
basin of twice its length and breadth leading into the canal, and allowing 
vessels of the heaviest tonnage to enter and leave in all weathers. It is 
supposed that the entrance thus carried out to the zone of mud will be 
safe from invasion by the sand. But while the total mass of works re- 
quired here are not only considerable but are actually immense, it is im- 
possible not to foresee that difficulties will also arise from the sand, stirred 
up by the swell and littoral currents, accumulating on the external side 
of the dykes and gradually advancing till they reach the jetty heads. The 
commissioners hold that this would be the work of centuries, but expe- 
rience might perchance attest to the contrary. 

The second charter grarntted by the Viceroy of Egypt to M. de 
Lesseps stipulates among its conditions, besides the construction of a 
canal navigable by large vessels between Suez and Pelusium, the con- 
struction also of a canal adapted to the river traffic of the Nile, and 
connecting that river with the Suez Canal; the construction of two 
further branches for irrigation and supply striking out of the preceding 
canal in the directions, respectively, of Suez and Pelusium ; and, lastly, 
it stipulates that Lake Timshah shall be converted into an inland 
harbour, fit for vessels of the highest tonnage. 

It is needless to enter into the details given by the commissioners for 
carrying out these provisions, as the first especially involves a good deal 
of geographical detail. Suffice it, that they admit that, to carry out the 
proposed objects, a much greater expense than was at first estimated 
would have to be incurred. 

In return for these stipulated works, the Egyptian government makes 
the following concessions : Ist, a free grant of all lands not the property 
of individuals, which may be found necessary for the purpose of the 
works, and the use and enjoyment of all uncultivated lands which shall 
have been cultivated at the expense of the canal proprietors; 2ndly, 
the privilege of drawing from the mines and quarries of the state, free 
of charge, all necessary materials for the construction of the works and 
buildings of the undertaking; and 3rdly, free importation of the ma- 
chinery to be used in the construction of the works, or working the 
undertaking. Any one acquainted with the nature of the country 
through which it is proposed to carry the Suez Canal will be able to 
appreciate the first concession at its true value. The company, however, 
estimate the average profit per acre at 4/., and supposing only 60,000 
acres were irrigated during the first year, the result, they say, would 
be an income of 240,000/. The company also place prominently for- 
ward among their sources of revenue the fixing of downs and their 
conversion into forest-land. .The example of France is quoted, where 
May—vot.. oxi11. NO. CCCCXLIX. © 
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the annual income derived from the sale of rosin, after twenty 

’ standing of the trees, is estimated at 44 fr. per acre. But 
in the first place, as far as we remember, the great Pignadas of the 
Landes are not on the downs, but on the borders of the lagoons, and on 
the great plains within the downs. a has it been shown that 
the soil and climate, at present only favourable to tamarisk, liquorice, 
and other plants, that send their roots down to a great depth in pursuit 
of moisture, is suited for the growth of pine-trees with horizontal roots ? 
The downs and land are also, it is to be observed, to be reclaimed along 
the banks of a maritime canal, watered, except at Timshah, by saline 
waters; and the commissioners themselves, when arguing against M. 
Talabot’s scheme of a canal across the Delta, say, in allusion to the 
infiltration of salt water through the soil, that “the effects of such an 
infiltration are familiar to all who have lived in Egypt; and it is a well- 
known fact that, ere long, it would condemn the soil to sterility by 
covering it with a saline efflorescence.” 

The profits must then, we opine, be sought for from more direct and 
legitimate resources than the fishery in the Bitter Lakes, the pine forests 
of Arabia, or the gardens of Timshah, and these are mamifestly the tolls. 
Now, it is further provided by the charter that the canal shall always 
remain open as a neutral passage to every merchant ship, that for the 
right of passage through the canal the maximum toll shall be 10 fr. 

ton on ships, and per head on passengers. The partisans of the 
uez scheme attach much importance to this arrangement, as contrasted 
with what would be the expenses of transit on a Euphratiec railway. 
The line from Seleucia to the Persian Gulf, they say, will have a length 
of eight hundred miles; and supposing that on this line goods could be 
carried at the rate they are carried on continental railways—that is to 
say, at 10 centimes per ton and per kilometre—the charge for a ton of 
goods carried from Seleucia to Bassorah would be not less than 4/. 15s. 
Granted this, the toll levied for passing through the Suez Canal is 
10 fr. for ninety miles; if that canal was the same length as the Eu- 
phrates Railway, or eight hundred miles, the expenses would be, at the 
same proportion, nearly as much as on the railway, and that for toll only, 
not including freightage! Whilst the maximum toll for — - is fixed 
at 10 fr., nothing is said about tug-steamers or towing-chains, for 
which additional payment may be enforced, or the vessel may be left, in 
the terms of the davon, to enjoy its right of unmolested passage through 
the canal, and to get through it as best it can. 

It is estimated that the total expense of all the works will amount to 
8,000,0007. The actual cost of the canal itself is estimated at only 
5,720,0007. But there is a very serious possibility of error in such cal- 
culations—the total quantity of soil to be sanennalh for example, for the 
grand maritime canal, is estimated at 3,307,077,985,510 cubic feet. Of 
this quantity, 1,581,710,000 cubic feet is to be excavated to the level of 
low water in the Mediterranean, while 1,725,367,985,510 being below 
that level, must be excavated under water. Now how is it possible, in 
such a case, to calculate precisely what amount of soil may have to be 
removed? Any opinion upon such a delicate question coming from an 
anonymous writer would have no further weight with the public than 
that of arousing attention to the question. We will, therefore, quote 
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the opinion of the authors of the project, as given and countenaneed by 
the international commissioners when discussing the availability of the 
ig Canal, which extends from the ancient Bubastes to the Ras-el- 
Wadi, or head of the Tumilat valley, as a fresh-water junction and navi- 
tion canal, and the bottom of which, in order to ensure its supply at 
all periods of the year, would require to be 6 feet 6 inches below the line 
of low water in the Nile. 

“Tt appeared to them impossible to maintain in proper repair a canal, 
the bottom of which was below the line of low water in the Nile, other- 
wise than by an enormous expenditure; and even if incurring this cost, it 
was uncertain whether the desired result would be obtained. In all cases 
where an attempt has been [made] to dig a canal below the low-water 
level, and more especially on the outskirts of the desert, in the Ghattat- 
Bey, for instance, it invariably happens that at about the level of low 
water a bed of loose sand is met with, as was the case at Masteroud, on 
the Zafranieh. This constitutes an enormous difficulty, and a source of 
expense of which it is hardly possible to form any previous estimate. 
When even it is not sought to obtain any great depth below the level 
(1 foot 74 inches), for instance, annual dredgings of a really formidable 
nature are required. Thus in the Ghattat-Bey, the labour of 30,000 or 
40,000 men is required for the space of a month to clean out the feeder 
at the poiut of junction; in the Chibin, from 20,000 to 30,000 men are 
employed; and from 15,000 to 20,000 men for the Chercaouieh (Cherka- 
Uiyyah). In the case of the Moéze, all attempt to dredge it has been 
given up. To justify the withdrawal of so considerable a number of 
hands from the ordinary employments of agriculture, nothing short of 
absolute necessity can be admitted—a great damage to the resources of 
the country is thus occasioned, and so serious a result should, if possible, 
be costal Indeed, the barrage of the Nile was constructed by Mehemet 
Ali on the supposition that it would be connected with canals situated at 
a height of two métres above the low-water level. Generally speaking, 
and setting aside special cases, the system of low irrigation canals, that 
is to say, of canals lying below the level of low water, has now been 
abandoned in Egypt.” (Report, pages 131, 132.) 

The question will naturally occur upon reading this, if what applies to 
digging canals below the low-water level of the Nile, and which is said to 
more especially apply itself to the outskirts of the desert, would not also 
apply to a canal proposed to be excavated in great part not only below 
the low-water level of the Nile, but also below that of the two seas? 
Thus, then, we have three grand difficulties: the difficulty of maintain- 
ing at a sufficient depth the channel from Suez to the ai bottom of 
the roadstead in the Red Sea; the difficulty of maintaining the channel 
open across the isthmus below low-water level; and the difficulty of 
maintaining at a sufficient depth the channel from the Pelusiac coast to 
the deep bottom of the roadstead in the Mediterranean. But even these 
difficulties, were they overcome, would be a trifle to what might possibly 
occur were the junction of the two seas practically carried into operation. 
The scheme is a gigantic one, and the results may very reasonably be 
expected to present something equally remarkable. Far be it from us to 
reject, the reports of the authors of the project, and still less so those of 
the honourable men who compose the international commission. What- 
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ever modern science could do to render the scheme practicable, and to 
give it the character of efficiency and certainty, they have done. But 
there are in nature powers which science itself cannot always control, and 
if ever were to be dreaded, it would be when the Red Sea was 
brought to pour its waters into the Mediterranean across an isthmus of 
clay and sand. So satisfied are we, however, of the soundness of the 
data given, that we would not deter our fellow-countrymen from taking 
shares, if it so pleases them. But we would recommend them to take 
such a number only as that the loss of the money will be in no way felt 
should any unforeseen catastrophe occur. The experiment is truly worth 

ing. The Viceroy himself contributes a very large proportion of the 
funds, and he is to supply the Egyptian hosts who are to accomplish the 
labour, which in such a climate cannot be done by European hands. If 
many individuals throughout Europe would, therefore, contribute their 
mite towards this great undertaking, we might at least test its practica- 
— without any serious loss being incurred by individuals ; while each 
might comfort himself that, if he got no profits, he had taken a praise- 
worthy part in promoting one of the most important international under- 
takings of his time, second only in importance, indeed, to the pro- 
posed railway communication to the East. by the valley of the Euphrates, 
and which, while it would serve the same purposes to commerce and 
transit as the Suez Canal, would at the same time carry civilisation and 
industry among the prostrate people of the great countries of antiquity. 
The Suez Canal, when accomplished, would stand alone by itself—a 
monument of art and science ; the Euphrates Railway would roll like an 
olive-branch athwart the cradle of mankind, and would once more bring 
the land of our forefathers into daily contact with its long-neglected off- 
spring. : 

As to the political objections advanced against the Suez Canal, they 
are not only not worthy of serious consideration, but they are positively 
derogatory to a great political power. The late ministry denounced the 
scheme as mischievous, because it would place the fleet at Toulon nearer 
to India than that at Portsmouth. But how much nearer to India are the 
armies of Asiatic Russia? How still closer the Persian intriguers at 
Delhi and Lucknow? If a nation is not prepared to hold their own 
under all contingencies, it had better give such up at once, for it is hold- 
ing them only upon sufferance. The existing ministry, while declaring 
that they would never oppose any public works of ability and importance 
in any part of her Majesty’s dominions, or in any part of the world, which 
might facilitate the social and commercial intercourse between great 
nations and mighty countries, said that they did not consider it wise to 
promote a scheme which they held to be visionary and impracticable. 

The position taken was, at all events, much more commendable than that 
assumed by Lord Palmerston. A government is perfectly warranted in not 
lending its countenance to a scheme which it may deem to be impracti- 
cable, or if practicable to be likely to involve expenses which will preclude 
all profits and entail serious losses. If a government did countenance 
such projects, people would invest upon the faith of their supposed supe- 
rior means of obtaining information, and when failure came they would 

lace it on the shoulders of the authorities. No ministry can, therefore, 
expected to take such responsibilities in addition to the sufficiently 
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onerous ones already imposed on-them. But it is one thing not to 
countenance a project, and another to be politically hostile to it, and to 
get the credit, whether truly or not we are not prepared to say, of coun- 
selling the Sultan not to grant his firman to it. Such interference was 
alike unwise, inconsiderate, and impolitic. It was unwise, because it was 
uselessly hurting the feelings of our allies ; it was inconsiderate, because, 
as the scheme is supported by all the other continental nations, it must, if 
practical, prevail one day; and it was impolitic, because, whilst Malta 
would close the approaches to the canal on one side, and Perim, which 
never has belonged to Turkey, and Aden on the other, Great Britain 
derogated from her majesty by viewing any such scheme with the same 
jealous apprehension which is exhibited by our imperial allies in regard 
to English projects. The first among European nations for liberality, 
generosity, and philanthropy, we should always be most anxious not in 
any way to compromise or sully a character which makes us stand out in 
such bright relief to most continental countries. We rejoice, therefore, 
to believe that the existing ministry, which represents in so worthy and 
so dignified a manner the higher instincts of our nation, has withdrawn 
all futile and discreditable opposition to the Suez Canal scheme, and that 
a firman will be issued without let or hindrance for the execution of this 
great project. 

ithough political opposition may thus have ceased on our side, it must 
not be lost sight of that our gallant allies set us the example of this very 
undignified state of things by their previous open hostility to the scheme of 
Egyptian railways, and while we are deprecating opposition to schemes 
of general utility, the Count de Warren is still exhibiting the prejudices 
of his countrymen by denouncing the proposed Euphrates Valley Railroad 
as extremely dangerous to Europe if exclusively in the hands of English- 
men. Sic vos, non vobis. We have but one opinion, and that is, that 
the two undertakings would be equally important ; the one ensuring eco- 
nomy, the other rapidity of communication. In the words of the author of 
‘* Highways to the East,’’ “ Far from being prejudicial to each other in any 
way, they cannot fail to be mutually advantageous, and the railway will be 
especially useful to its sister project in all that concerns the traffic of the 
southern side of Arabia. All those who have any personal knowledge of 
the East must be aware that the chief want of Turkey is the substitution 
of roads for the existing bridle-paths; and it is, therefore, quite clear 
that the construction of one, or, still better, two or three, highways 
through the country will increase its productions to an extent which it is 
at present difficult to estimate. In our opinion, therefore, the opening of 
another great route at some hundred miles’ distance from the valley of the 
Euphrates, whether it be the Suez Canal line on the one side, or that pro- 
posed for construction through the centre of Asia Minor on the other, 
would do as little injury to the projected Mesopotamian route as the rail- 
ways of Scotland do those of Liverpool and Manchester. There will, on 
the contrary, be more than sufficient traffic for both, and their rivalry will 
simply be that of sending the more bulky goods by water, and conveying 
the lighter and more valuable products, as well as passengers and mails, 
by land. Each will find ample employment from the local as well as the 
transit traffic from India and Central Asia.” 
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THE WAGER BOATS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


A LARGE party were assembled in a fine old niansion, the country seat 
of a British peer: a young peer, an earl, who had recently come into the 
title. He had given invitations in a lavish spirit, and a relative of his, 
the Countess Dowager of Kirton, had managed to get an invitation to 
act as Hartledon’s mistress for the time being. 

None knew better on which side her bread was buttered than the coun- 
tess dowager: she liked it buttered on both, and generally contrived to 
get it, for she was a keen woman of the world, lamentably poor for her 
station, and somewhat unscrupulous. She had entered Hartledon House 
with one fixed determination: that she did not quit it till Lady Maude, 
the only daughter left on her hands, was engaged.to its master. 

Lady Maude was nothing loth. Young, beautiful, and vain, she yet 
had a woman’s susceptible heart: though surrounded with luxury, dress, 
pomp, and show, which are said to deaden the feelings, and which 
in some measure do deaden them, Lady Maude had contrived to fall in 
love as deeply as did ever an obscure damsel of romance: and, for once 
in this chequered life, curious to say it, she had fallen in love with the 
right person—Lord Hartledon. When she first came out, two years 
before, his lordship—he was only Viscount Elster then—had just returned 
from a lengthened sojourn abroad; their relationship sanctioned their 
being much together, and the Lady Maude lost her heart to him. 

A wet day in the country, especially in August, is not pleasant. A 
certain Monday had been fixed upon for a boating race on the river: the 
gentlemen had bets on their respective wager boats, and the ladies, who 
were to look on from the banks, had their favourites in it; but the rain 

isted in pouring down, so it was put off for that day. 

Lord Hartledon stood smoking a cigar and watching the clouds, in the 
countess dowager’s private sitting-room; any cigar, but his, would have 
been consigned to the other side of the door. The Honourable Percival 
Elster, who was then lounging on the sofa, had only shown (by mere 
accident) the tail of his cigar case, and the countess dowager had de- 
manded what he meant by displaying that thing in a lady’s room: Lord 
Hartledon -entered, directly after, with a cigar in his mouth, and was 
allowed to enjoy it in peace. 

“ It’s come ‘on purpose, I know,” cried the earl, gloomily. “It has 
been fine the whole nine days we have been down here, and just because 
this boating was to come off to-day, the rain peppers down! I was 
thinking a as we came out of church——Oh, talking about 
church, / mere have asked the Ashtons to dinner this evening, 
ma'am.” 


“Who?” said Lady Kirton. 
“ The clergyman and his wife and daughter. They are excellent 
friends of ours.” 
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“Oh,” said the countess dowager. “I was out when they called. 
Well, there’ll be room. It is as well to be civil to these sort of aw va 

*‘ Don’t say ‘ these sort’ when you speak of the Ashtons,” returned the 
young nobleman, with a gesture that told of displeasure. “ They are 
most superior people, and were valued by my father. Dr. Ashton will 
die a abe yet; and Anne is the sweetest girl I ever knew.” 

Lady Maude, who was drawing, looked up suddenly. Her colour had 
heightened, though it was brilliant at all times. She was very handsome; 
tall and graceful, with dark eyes and raven hair. 

‘“‘ Are you speaking of my maid?” she said. ‘Her name is Anne.” 

‘I was speaking of Anne Ashton,”’ replied the earl. 

“ Allow me to beg Anne Ashton’s pardon,” returned Lady Maude, 
her tone savouring of mockery. ‘‘ Anne is so common a name; and 
more in use, I think, amongst our servants than ourselves.” 

‘‘T don’t care whether it is common or uncommon,”’ cried the earl. 
‘It is Anne Ashton’s, and I have loved the name as much as I have 
loved Anne. But I think it pretty also; prettier than yours, Maude.” 

*‘ And pray who es Anne Ashton?” haughtily demanded the countess 
dowager, whilst Lady Maude bent over her employment, with white 
lips. 
“Dr. Ashton’s daughter.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“The rector of the parish. He preached to you yesterday. He was 
our tutor, you know, ma’am, in years gone by, whenever we were stay- 
ing at Hartledon—more Per’s and poor George’s than mine, though— 
and that is how we come to love Anne so well.” 

‘“‘ Really—Lord Hartledon—you are given to random speech,” fumed 
the dowager. “A stranger, hearing you, might fancy you had serious 
intentions of—of—making this Anne something nearer to you than she 
is. You should choose your words more carefully, sir: it is not fair 
towards the young woman.” 

“ Quite fair, ma’am: I hope Anne will be nearer to me some time 
than she is now. Per knows Ido. Are you asleep, Per?’ 

Percival pushed up the sofa cushion with his elbow, and gave a grunt 
by way of answer. 

“ Has she red hair, and sky-blue eyes, and a doll’s face—and sits in 
the next pew to the reading-desk with three other dolls?” sarcastically 
questioned the dowager. 

Lord Hartledon shook his head. ‘ Dark brown hair and eyes, and a 
pale, gentle face. She sat alone yesterday, for Mrs. Ashton was not 
there, and the rectory pew is the one with green curtains.” 

“Oh, that vulgar-looking girl!” uttered Lady Maude, her unjust 
words—and she knew they were unjust—trembling on her lips. ‘ The 
Grand Sultan might exalt her to be his chief wife, but he could never 
make a lady of her, or get her to look like one.” 

A pause followed the speech. Percival Elster rose quickly from the 
sofa, and went away. 

“ Maude,” cried the earl, “I am sorry to tell you that you have put 
your foot in it.” 

“Thank you. For giving my opinion of your Anne Ashton?” 
“Precisely. You have driven Per from the room in indignation.” 
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“Is Per of the Anne Ashton faction—that the truth should tell upon 


him as well as upon you ?” 
“Tt is upon him that the words will tell—but they are not the truth. 


I do not care, excepting that I know Anne is everything that is good, 
and I love her as if she were my sister. Percival’s love for -her is dif- 
ferent, Maude; she is to be his wife.” 

“Ts it true? Is it to Anne Ashton that Percival is engaged? We 
did hear something about an engagement in the earl’s time.” 

“‘To Anne Ashton. They have been engaged these three years,” 

The lovely bloom came again into the cheeks of Lady Maude, the fas- 
cinating look to her face. ‘ How could you mystify us so, Edward ?” 
she exclaimed. 

“‘ Because Edward delights in mystifying,” said the countess dowager, 
as she sailed away to leave them alone, but her brow was smooth again, 
and her tone soft as honey. 

“Is it not rather—rather beneath an Elster to marry a country 
clergyman’s daughter ?” began Lady Maude to his lordship, her feelings 
bitter still, towards Anne Ashton. 

“ You would not say so if you knew Anne.. And who is Per Elster, 
the Honourable? An unlucky dog of a spend-all. He must change his 
fortunes before he can take Anne.” 

“‘ How did the engagement spring up ?” 

“T partly told you. Dr. Ashton was their tutor, mine only for a little 
while. That is, when we were at Hartledon, between terms, the doctor, 
to oblige the earl, allowed us to read with him, and we were half our 
time at the rectory. He is not a tutor by profession; you must not think 
that ; he isa proud old doctor of divinity with a famous living. And 
my mother was fond of Anne, and used to have her here a great deal. 
Why, in my mother’s last illness, Anne was of far more comfort to her 
than Margaret. That is how it happened.” 

*‘ Did the earl know of it ?” 

“Yes; and told Per he was a lucky fellow, for he had won a prize. 
He set Per up several times; got him a place in the government, sent 
him over to our embassy at Paris; oh, two or three good turns he did 
him, all for Anne’s sake. But Per manages to drop through all his 
chances.” 

“ He will drop through more yet,” said Lady Maude. “TI pity his 
Miss Ashton if she means waiting for him.” 

‘Means it! She loves him passionately; devotedly: she would wait 
for him all her life, and be contented only to look at him from a distance, 
and worship him.” 

“ As we look at a star through a telescope,” laughed Lady Maude. 
“ And Per’s not worth the devotion.” 

“Per’s not a bad fellow, in the main. The worst is, he is so easily 
led: one, with a strong will, may sway him any way. He is not a lucky 
fellow either: look at his nearly blowing off his arm, that time in Scot- 
land. And when my father died, three parts of Per’s portion went to 

y off debts no one ever knew he had contracted.” 

“ Does Dr. Ashton approve of a suitor for the young lady so slippery 
as the Honourable Per ?” 

“ There’s where the shoe pinches at the rectory, Maude. But they 
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do so love her. And they know how she loves Percival. If ever I 
should —which I never shall—I should like my wife to b——” 

‘Why shall you never marry?” quickly interrupted Lady Maude. 
‘“‘ What do you mean ?” 

“‘ Because I shan’t,” logically answered the young nobleman. “ At 
least, not for years and years to come. I have more wild oats to sow 
than Per has—I have, Maude, though you may not think it—bushels 
more, and I don’t feel inclined to set about the process yet.” 

Lady Maude damaged her landscape. She sketched a tree where a 
chimney ought to have been, and then laid the fault upon her pencils. 

“ It has been real sport, Maude, ever since I came liens from knock- 
ing about abroad, to see and hear the old ladies. All think that Edward 
Earl of Hartledon is to be caught with a bait; and that bait is each one’s 
own enchanting daughter. I let them angle: what does it hurt? they 
are amused, and I am none the worse. I enjoy a good laugh over it, 
and take care of myself. As I have need to do: for if once | gave but 
the faintest sign of a nibble, I should inevitably be snapped up and done 
for; or be the victim of some detestable Breach of Promise affair, and 
stand damages. No, I am not a marrying man.” 

; “Why do you tell me this?” asked Lady Maude, with a burning 
ace. 

‘Do you not like to hear it? You are one of the family, so I ma 
tell you anything. It will be fun for you, Maude, as well as for me, if 
you choose to look on: there are some staying in the house now, 
who——” 

‘Is Hartledon here? I say, Hart, it’s clearing up.” 

“ By Jove, though, is it? But we must still defer it till to-morrow, 
for the ladies would be over their shoes, and they’d never forgive us if we 
had it all to ourselves.” 

The earl and another earl, he who had come to interrupt him, left the 
room; and Lady Maude passionately dashed her pencil on the cardboard, 
and scored her pretty sketch all over with ugly black lines. Her face 
looked ugly then. ‘* Why did he say that to me?” she uttered. ‘ Was 
it with a purpose? Can he have found out that I love him? And that 
my mother is one of the subtlest of the anglers——” 

“ Whatever are you at with your drawing, Maude?” 

* Oh—I am not in a drawing mood, mamma, and I was grown sick 
of the piece.” 

“ And how fierce you were looking,” pursued the countess dowager. 
‘And that was the sketch Hartledon asked you to do for him, from the 
old painting !”’ 

** He may do it himself, if he wants it done.” 

** Where is Hartledon ?” 

“IT don’t know. Gone out somewhere.” 

“Has he offended you? or vexed you? Speak out.” 

“ Well, he did vex me. He has just been assuring me, with the coolest 
enger air, that he should never marry. He told me to notice what a 

eap of girls were after him—or their mothers for them—and the sport 
he had to himself over it; he who was not a marrying man.” 

“Is that all? You need not have destroyed your drawing. Lord 
Hartledon shall be your husband, Maude, before six months are over. 
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If he is not, reproach me for a false prophetess—and a bungling 


Lady Maude smiled: she had almost childlike confidence in the tact of 
her mother. 

Dr. Ashton and his family arrived to dinner, and the countess dowager 
was ing; but they were merged in the large number of guests, 
and, save that the doctor said grace, were little seen or heard. Lady 
Maude took possession of Anne after dinner, and entered, with seanty 
ceremony, into her private affairs. Strange as it may seem, she was 
jealous of her, although Lord Hartledon had said she was the betrothed 
of his brother ; but Maude dissembled well. : 

“‘ Hartledon told me how much I should like you,” quoth she, “and I 
scarcely listened to him: but now I find he was right, for you are the 
dearest girl I ever met. I shall call you Anne.” 

Miss Ashton was at fault for a reply: she was not apt to take violent 
fancies herself, or to melt into sudden friendships. 

“‘ He whispered the secret about you and Percival; but only to us— 
don’t look alarmed—to mamma and me. Miss Ashton—oh, I am for- 
getting myself: Anne—you must turn Percival from his evil ways. If 
ever it is to be done, it must be by you.”’ 

Anne answered quickly now, almost resentfully : “‘ Not so much evil as 
thoughtless, Lady Maude.” | 

“ Quant & moi, je ne vois pas la difference. Do you speak French, 
Anne ?—oh, I beg your pardon; of course you do; what am I thinking 
of? Should Percival ever get the luck to marry—meaning the income 
—he will make a docile husband, Anne; he is too easily led to have a 
will of his own: his wife, you, Anne, will be mistress and master.” 

“TJ think Mr. Elster would not thank us so to speak of him,” coldly 
observed Anne Ashton. 

“You devoted girl! you will not hear him called to pieces. Take eare, 
Anne; too much love is not good for gaining the mastership ; and I have 
heard that you are—shall I say it ?—folle de lui.” 

“‘ Rumours to that effect have been breathed as to the Lady Maude’s 
regard for Lord Hartledon,”’ indignantly spoke up Anne. 

“ Have they ?” 

“ But J will not ask Lady Maude if they have their rise in fact: I 
should consider myself perfectly unjustified.” 

** You throw that at me by way of reproof, but I am armed against 
your anger. Have I not offered to swear to you eternal friendship ?” 

Anne Ashton’s lips parted with a curious expression. “I do not swear 
so lightly, Lady Maude.” 

“What if I were to tell you that I do love Lord Hartledon, deeply as, 
it is known, you love his brother?” she added, dropping her voice. 
“‘ Would you believe me ?” 

Anne looked at Lady Maude’s face, but she could read nothing: was 
she in jest or earnest ? 

“No, Lady Maude,” she answered, “ I should not believe you: for, if 
you did love him, you could not proclaim it.”’ 

“Exactly. I was jesting. What is Hartledon to me ?—save that we 
are the best of friends, and—distant—cousins. I like Hartledon very well : 
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I I may say that, and no violation of—of—what is the proper 
wand) —faslnge-ol . Ido like Lord Hartledon.”’ 

“Better than you do his brother,” smiled Miss Ashton : “if I may 
judge by your look and tone when you spoke but now of Mr. Elster.” 

“You are right, Anne,” Lady Maude replied, and for once she spoke 
earnestly, “I do hate—that is, dislike—Percival Elster, and I always 
did. I shall never like him: though for your sweet sake I will be eivil 
to him from henceforth.” 

“Why do you dislike him—if I may ask it? Have you any 
reason ?”’ 

« None in the world. He is a good-natured, gentlemanly fellow, and 
I know no ill of him, except his always being out of luck, and his propen- 
bity to spend. And if he spent his last guinea, and went in holes to his 
coat, it would be nothing to me that I should dislike him. But one does 
take antipathies ; all of us do; I dare say you do, Anne Ashton ; and I 
have always entertained this unaccountable antipathy to Per Elster. 
What a blessing Lord Elster did not die in that fever he caught at Oxford, 
for then Per would have inherited. What a mercy !” 

“That he lived? or that Percival is not the earl ?” 
zs “ Both,” replied Lady Maude. “ But I believe I meant that Per is not 

e earl,” 

The conversation was interrupted by some entrances from, the dining- 
room, and Lady Maude left Miss Ashton. Mr. Elster took her place. 

“‘ How have you been amusing yourself, Anne P” 

“‘ Lady Maude has been amusing me. Percival, I am sure it is true 
what you tell me—that she loves your brother.” | 

“ Hart won’t have it so, thinks I am dreaming ; as if Maude cares for 
him! he says ; and he had rather she did not, that’s more. She is a 
handsome girl, Anne.” 

“Very. But I do not like her.” 

“ That’s because you don’t know her sufficiently: I like her very well. 
She has a rare spirit, only the old dowager keeps it down. Anne,” he 
resumed, after a pause, “‘do you know that I and the doctor had— 
words ?” 

“Yes,” sighed Miss Ashton. ‘“ Mamma told me.” 

“He took me to task; like he used to do when I was a boy; said 
that my course of life was sinful. I rather fired at that—I forgot my- 
self—and dared him to prove anything: but he persisted in his own view 
of it, and said that an idle, useless, aimless life was a sinful one.” 

Miss Ashton made no comment. 

“He then said that he would give me till the end of the year, and if 
at that time I was still pursuing my present frittering course, he should 
cancel our engagement. Anne, m ling, I see you have heard this.” 

“¢ Ah, yes,” she answered, with difficulty suppressing the tears. “ And 
papa is resolute when he believes he is right.” 

“1 will never give you up, Anne,” he continued, with emotion; “ you 
are more to me life. And your love is mine. I told him so.” 

“But my duty is theirs, Percival: and if it came to a contest, love 


must give to it.” 
“ Why ) crt Aare be so capricious in her favours?” exclaimed Mr. 
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Elster, in a tone of resentment. ‘ Here’s Hartledon, with an annual in- 
come of thirty thousand pounds; and I, his own brother, but a year 
, cannot boast of a fourth as many hundreds.” 

“ Nay, Percival, all cannot be the eldest son.”’ 

‘I know that, and am not wishing myself in Edward’s place, or he out 
of it ; I heartily wish him health and a long life to wear his honours; it is 
no fault of his that he should be overdone with riches and I a martyr to 
poverty : still, one cannot help feeling that there’s something unjust 
in it. 

“ Your father left you tolerably well off for a younger son, Percival.” 

“ But it went in paying for bygone follies. A young man must fall 
into such, Anne, dearest, till he has gained experience: and precious 
dearly have I gained mine.” ° 

Lord Hartledon strolled up to them. ‘ What is this, I hear ?” 
whispered he. ‘ That Per and the doctor have had a dispute ?” 

“ It is too true,” answered Anne. 

** But we patched it up, again,” interposed Percival. “I begged his 
pardon for my heat; and so it will pass off.” 

“ That may,” said Lord Hartledon, “ but a certain resolution, of his, 
will not. He has been speaking to me.” 

‘‘ At the end of the year, if I have not changed my career of a gentle- 
man at ease for one of plod plod plodding industry, like any hard-work- 
ing clerk, I and Anne are to be two for ever,he says. I don’t say so; 
neither shall Anne.” 

** Per, there’s that restless Dowager Kirton beckoning to me. I wish 
she’d let me alone. Go and represent me, and see what she wants. Do 
not look distressed, Anne, my dear,” added the earl, kindly, “it shall 
be all right. I'll set Per on his legs again, and he is wiser than he was, 
and will keep going, when once he is on them. I promise you it shall 
be done, and I have given my word for it to the doctor: it shall be all 
right, I say. You will come and see the race to-morrow, Anne.” 

** T should like it; but mamma fears the damp.” 

“ For herself, not for you ; you must come, | will make that all right 
with her too. It has desnel up beautifully, and we shall have a fine 
day. You know you dine here again to-morrow.” 

**Do we?” 

“I have made the doctor promise. We must have a jolly evening 
after the contest. To whom do you wish success, Anne ?”’ 

“ Oh, to you,” she laughed—“ certainly to you.” 


IT. 


THE scene was sufficiently exciting. The afternoon was lovely, not a 
trace remained of the previous day’s rain, and the river—it was tolerabl 
wide there, as it took the sweeping round of the point—was dotted wit 
the little r boats. Their lordly rowers, in their white boating cos- 
tume, were in the highest spirits, and the fair gazers, gathered on the 
banks, waited eagerly for the result. . 

A slight accident had occurred to Lord Hartledon previous to embark- 
ing. He left home with the rest, after luncheon, but had forgotten 
something, and turned back. Emerging again from the house, he was 
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ing at full speed down the slope, when his foot slipped, and he fell to 
Co Tro or three of Sietenel rty caetie accident, and 
returned. His lordship was gathering himself up, but very slowly. 

«No damage,” called out he; “ en a wrench to the foot. ive me 
your arm, O’Moore. This confounded ground must be slippery from the 
rain of yesterday.” 

Mr. O’Moore—“ The O’Moore” he liked;to be styled, a tall, fine man, 
thoroughly Irish—held out his arm, and Lord Hartledon took it. 

«The ground’s not slippery, Hart: it’s as dry as a bone.” 

“ Then what could have thrown me down ? t us get along: it will 
make no difference to me, once in the skiff.” 

‘‘There’s something amiss with Lord Hartledon,” exclaimed Miss 
Askton, who had joined the rest of the ladies. “He is leaning heavily 
on Mr. O’Moore, and walks as if he were hurt.” 

“‘ And creeping along at a snail’s pace,” added Lady Kirton, who, like 
all, had turned, at the remark. ‘ What has he been at, with himself?” 

“Tt is nothing,” cried his lordship, in answer to inquiries. ‘I was 
so clumsy as to stumble, and it has twisted my ankle a little.” 

* You look pale,” whispered Lady Maude, approaching him. “ It is 
paining you.” 

“Tt will soon pass off, Maude. Before I have won or lost the race. 
Do you bet upon me still ?” 

‘Do not enter into the contest now, Lord Hartledon,” advised Miss 
Ashton. “Stay on shore, and let your foot rest.” 

“Not I, Anne. It will have enough rest in the boat.” 

Two false starts, and then the competitors were fairly off. Those who 
were not competing followed along the banks to watch the sport, and the 
ladies remained stationary, waiting for the return, and conversing. | 

“‘ T wonder how he did it!” abruptly exclaimed the Dowager Countess 
of Kirton to Miss Ashton. 

“ Did what?” asked Anne. 

** How he was so stupid as to fall. He says it will be nothing, and he 
is the best judge of his own sensations: but it has spoiled the pleasure of 
one of us.” 

“‘Of whom?” inquired Anne. ‘Do you mean his own?” 

“No, no; I spoke of my daughter. Look at her.” 

Anne turned round. At a distance from all her companions, though 
they were by no means grouped together, but standing about indiscrimi- 
nately, was the Lady Maude. She had seated herself on the edge of 
the bank, and her countenance wore a look of abstraction and melan- 
choly, as she gazed in the direction the boats had taken. 

‘‘ She appears thoughtful,” observed Miss Ashton, 

“ And sad,” said the countess dowager. ‘‘It is no wonder,” she con- 
tinued, in Anne’s ear: ‘ what affects him, must affect her. She is to be 
his wife.” 

“Is it really so?” uttered Anne. “ Percival thought the future 
might bring it about, but not yet.” 

“What concern is it of Percival Elster’s?” haughtily returned the 
countess dowager. “ What right has he to ‘think ?’” 

“The right of being Lord Hartledon’s brother, I conclude,” an- 
swered Anne, gently. 
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“It is a right he need not presume upon,” rejoined Lady 
Kirton. “ Brothers are brothers, as children, and it is all very right they 
should be; but the tie grows wide and loose when they become young 
men, and branch out into their different . The one is the Earl 
of Hartledon, a peer of the realm, rich and powerful ; the other, plain, 
obscure, and poor Mr. Elster. And when Lady Maude is the countess, 
she will take care that——” 

“T nust —— my congratulations for the Lady Maude,” said 
Miss Ashton, in the pause, for the had not chosen to conclude 
her sentence. “ But in speaking with her last night, I understood her 
to deny that there was anything between her and Lord Hartledon.” 

“Was she likely to acknowledge it to a stranger?” retorted the 
countess dowager. “ Besides—a night and a morning have elapsed since 
then, and a night and a morning may bring many things to pass.” 

“ True,”’ was the rejoinder of Miss Ashton, and it never occurred to 
her to doubt the information. But was it really correct? Had Lord 
Hartledon been wiled round, by some summary process, to propose to 
Lady Maude, or was the countess dowager but indulging in a rash and 
vain ? : 

The afternoon _ on, and the boats were discerned, coming in. A 
staff, from which fluttered a gay little burgee, had been driven into the 
ground, to denote the winning point, and the spectators gathered round 
it, watching the excited rowers, whose faces were in a white heat. 
Captain Dawkes was first, and was exerting himself to keep so; but 
when only a boat’s length from victory, another shot past, and gained 
it. It is no matter who; no matter to us; save that it was not Lord 
Hartledon. His lordship was the last, and did not come up till some 
minutes after all were in. 

*‘ Hartledon has hurt his right arm as well as his foot,” called out 
Mr. O’Moore, “and that’s why he was distanced.” 

“* No, it is not,’’ dissented his lordship, looking up from his skiff at the 
crowd of fair faces bent down to him. “My arm’s all right: it only 

me some twinges when I first began to row. My oar fouled 
in — and I could not get right again. There’s where I lost 
und.” 

“ You are like a child, Hartledon, denying that your arm’s damaged,” 
exclaimed Captain Dawkes. “I know it is: I could see it, by the way 
you have struck your oar all along.” 

Whether his lordship did, like a child, deny he was hurt when he was, 
he maintained his own assertion, and protested that his arm was as sound 
as the best arm present. “I could go over the work again with plea- 
sure,” cried he. 

“ Nonsense, Hart! you could not.” 

’ “ And I will go over it,” he added, warming with the opposition. 
“ There’s time before dinner. Who'll try his strength with me ?” 

“TI will,” eagerly e up young Carteret, who had been one of the 
— on shore, and was wild to be handling the oars. “If Dawkes 
wa let me have his skiff, 1’ll bet you ten to one you are distanced, 


« Dawkes will let you have it,” said Lord Hartledon. 
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“ And willingly,” assented Captain Dawkes ; “I have had enough of 
it for one day.” 

“ Anybody but you, Lord Hartledon, would be glad to come out of 
that tilting thing, and enjoy a rest, and get your face cool,” cried the 
countess dowager. 

“I dare say they might, ma’am. I’m afraid Iam given to obstinacy; 
always was. Be quiek, Carteret.” 

‘And you'll come home with your arm and your ankle the hue of 
your colours, crimson and purple ; and be laid up; and go on, perhaps, 
to lock-jaw; and then you'll expect me to nurse you.” 

“ Not at all, ma’am, I pledge you my word : Yl nurse myself. Now 
for it, Carteret.” 

They rowed away, Lord Hartledon and Mr. Carteret. Lord Hartle- 
don took the lead; he was evidently spurring his exertions to the utmost : 
but before they were out of sight, Mr. Carteret easily passed him, And 
the party returned to the house in groups, Mr. Elster first of all escort- 
ing Miss Ashton to her home, 

The only guests at dinner, save those staying at Hartledon, were Dr. 
Ashton and his daughter; Mrs. Ashton, who did not enjoy very good 
health, not accompanying them. They arrived a little beyond the 
dinner-hour, for the Fo i had been detained, and they found all the 
party assembled in the drawing-room, except Lord Hartledon and Mr. 
Carteret. 

“They have not made their appearance yet,” announced the countess 
dowager, in one of her fiercest tones, for she was remarkably fond of her 
dinner, and disliked to wait for it; ‘and when they do come they'll keep 
us another half-hour while they dress.” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” interposed Captain Dawkes, “ they 
are come. Carteret was going into his room as I came out of mine.” 

“Time they were,” grumbled the dowager. ‘“ They were not, five 
minutes ago, for I met Hartledon’s valet, and asked him.” 

‘‘ Who won the race?” inquired Lady Maude of Captain Dawkes. 

“TI don’t think Carteret did,” he replied, laughing. “ He seemed as 
sulky as a bear, and growled out that there had been no race, for his 
lordship had served him a trick.” 

“‘T hope he upset him,” cried the dowager. “That boy Carteret is 
too saucy by half.” | 

When “the boy”—and indeed he was little more—entered, he was 
assailed with a shower of questions: he seemed sulky still. 

“‘ Hartledon never came,” said he, in a curt tone. “I rowed on and 
on, thinking how nicely I was distancing him and his boasting, and got 
to the turning-point, and waited. And might have waited there till now, 
for he did not come at all.” 

“Then his arm must have failed him: we thought it would.” 

“ Well, he might have hallooed out to me, when he found it failing, and 
not have suffered me to go all that way for nothing,” was the retort of 
young Carteret. “‘ Not a trace could I see of him either, as I came back; 

e had hastened to shut himself up in his room, I expect, with his 
damaged arm and foot.” 
“Is his arm very bad?” inquired somebody. 
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“No doubt of that,” assumed the countess dowager ; “I told him it 
would be. And that keeps him so long dressing ; I'm sure the dinner’s 


- And your ladyship famishing,” laughed Percival Elster. “I'll go 
up and see what is keeping Hart.” 

Mr. Elster went; and came back again. ‘We are all under a 
mistake,” was his greeting. ‘‘Hartledon has not returned: his servant 
is in his room, waiting for him.” 

“Then what do you mean by telling stories?” asked the countess 
oe sharply on Mr. Carteret, in her angry hunger. 

“ Heavens, ma’am! you need not begin upon me,” retorted 
young Carteret. ‘I have told no stories. I said Hart let me go on, 
and never came himself: if that’s a story, I'll swallow Dawkes’s skiff and 
both the oars.” 

‘You said he was in his room: you know you did.” 

“I said I expected so. It is usual for a man to go there, I believe, to 
make himself decent for dinner,’’ answered young Carteret, who had as 
great a dislike to the dowager as she had to him, and the result was an 
occasional wordy war. , 

“‘ Nothing can have happened to Lord Hartledon, I trust,” interrupted 
Dr. Ashton. ‘‘ Where did you part company with him, Mr. Carteret ? 
how far did he go?” . 

“ That’s more than I can say, sir. You must have seen me get ahead 
of him, within view of the starting-point, and soon after I lost sight of 
him. The river winds, you know, = of course I thought he was coming 
on, behind me.” 

‘Do you think he passed the mill ?” 

“ The mill ?” 

“That place where the river forms—one may almost say an arm, a 
miniature harbour. A mill is built there: but you may have gone 
— on, without observing it.” 

*“*T remember now, I did see it: but I think I had lost sight of Lord 
Hartledon previously.” 

‘“‘ The current is extremely rapid there,” resumed Dr. Ashton. 

“ Ay,” interrupted Percival Elster; ‘‘ perhaps Hart found it too much 
so, if his arm grew stiff, and struck down there and landed.” 

* Oh, no doubt, that’s what he did,” was the general decision. 

“ But why does he stop there—does he expect his dinner to be sent to 
him?” rejoined the countess dowager. ‘He has had time enough to 
come home.” 

*‘ His ankle permitting him,” interposed Lady Maude. “But that 
may be worse, as well as his arm.” 

‘*To be sure,” cried Mr. Elster, with animation, “ there is the secret of 
his non-appearance. I'll start off the pony carriage at once. Poor Hart ! 
he will think we are all neglecting him.” 

The countess dowager pulled Mr. Elster by the sleeve. ‘Is it right 
to keep all these people without their dinner?” whispered she, with a 
watery mouth. ‘ Had I not better order it up? Lord Hartledon won’t 
care; he never stands on ceremony, you know.” 

“Oh, you must do as you think right about that,” replied Mr. Elster. 


“Hart will be here in twenty minutes.” 
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- As good talk of twenty hours, as twenty minutes, to one, furious! 
hungry, and her ladyship took upon herself to order the dinner waited 
“T suppose we must put that presuming Per in his brother’s chair for 
once,” said she, aside to Lady Maude. “It will only be for twenty 
minutes, though.” : 

However, when the party reached the dining-room, Mr. Elster was not 
forthcoming. He had driven, himself, attended by one servant, to fetch 
his brother. 

“Then who will”—the countess dowager looked round at the gentle- 
men—*“ will you, Dr. Ashton, oblige me by filling Lord Hartledon’s 
place, until his arrival ?” 

Dr. Ashton stepped before the chair, said grace, and the dinner pro- 
ceeded. Somewhat languidly, as is apt to be the case, when others are 
being waited for. The twenty minutes went by, and some ten minutes 
beyond it, and then they heard the rattle of the pony carriage under- 
neath the windows. 

* Here he is at last!” was the cry. ‘‘ What a thing for him to have 
disabled himself!” But it was Percival Elster only who entered the 
room. He walked straight up to the table, and stood by it, his face 
wearing a disappointed, perplexed look. There was a momentary silence 
of expectation, and then the tongues were loosed. 

“ Where is your brother ?”” ‘ Where is Lord Hartledon?” “Is he 
not come ?”’ : 

‘IT don’t know where he is,” answered Mr. Elster. ‘ I was in hopes 
he had reached home before me, but I find he has not. I fear he started 
from the mill to walk, and has been forced to halt by the way. I drove 
slowly back, looking out on both sides, but saw nothing of him.” 

“ Did he land at the mill ?” 

* Yes, he must have done that, for the skiff is moored there, all right. 
The miller was away this afternoon, he says, and his place locked up, so 
Hart had nothing for it but to start off home with his lameness, or sit 
down on the banks.” 

‘** And better have sat there and waited till he was fetched, than have 
come on and be sitting nobody knows where,” cried the dowager. 
“ ‘Where are you turning off to, now, Mr. Percival ?” 

“To look for Edward, of course. I shall take some of the men and 
explore the footway to the mill: we shall find him perched somewhere, 
like patience on a monument, unable to put foot to ground.” 

Some of the gentlemen offered to accompany Mr. Elster, but he 
begged them to continue their dinner in peace: he would take sufficient 
assistance, even though they had to carry Lord Hartledon. 

So Mr. Elster went and again returned: unsuccessful. They had 
gone along the footway, as far as where it joined the road (and that Mr. 
Elster had already traversed in the pony carriage), had shown their 
lanterns, and called and shouted. All in vain. 

“Where in the world can he have got to?” angrily exclaimed the 
countess dowager, from her seat at the head of the table. “Has he 
taken himself to the surgeon’s ?”’ 

“ Hardly,” mused Percival Elster. ‘ He must pass his own home to 
get there, and he would naturally come in and send for him. I do not 
know what to do: I don’t much like the appearance of affairs.’’ 
May—vou. cx. No. CcccxLix. D 
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* ! you don’t think there’s any real fear?” cried young Car- 
tert ri’ rom his chair, with « black face. “He is safe to turn up, 
‘ont 

“Oh, he will turn up somewhere; he is sure to be all right, only I 
dislike uncertainty,” answered Mr. Elster. 

Dr. Ashton motioned Percival to come nearer. “ Are fearing an 
accident ?” he whi “Iam. That current is so fearfully strong, 
and if your brother lost the use of his arm—and the boat a, 

“How could it sir?” interrupted Percival. “The skiff is as 
safe as ‘this floor. I don’t fear that, in the least; I only fear poor 
Edward is in some out-of-the-way nook, suffering pain and unable 
to move; and that we may not find him till ri my or 

“I don’t know,” said Dr. Ashton, shaking his head, “if the one oar 
was useless, and the other——accidents do happen so unexpectedly. I 
very much dislike boating.” 

“ T remember that,” smiled Percival. 

“ Elster, what are you going to do?” inquired Mr. Carteret. 

“Go to the mill again, I think. And find out if anybody saw Hartle- 
don leave the skiff, and which way he took.” 

: “ But you'll snatch a mouthful of dinner first,” cried the countess 
0 , ) 

“T have no time, ma’am ; we must think of him; he may be waiting 
somewhere for his.” 3 

The emen immediately to accompany Mr. Elster, but 
before words were well en, @ strange, wild sound arose, from 
without. Half howl, half wail ; an unearthly noise that came from several 
voices, and seemed to from the carriage-way to the mill. The 
ladies were all startled and thunderstruck, but Mrs. O’Moore threw down 
her knife and fork, and rose up with a shriek. 

“‘ There’s nothing to be alarmed at,” said the countess dowager to 
her. ‘It is those Irish harvest labourers; I know their horrid voices, 
and I dare say they are riotously drunk, and Lord Hartledon shall put 
them in prison for it.” 

The sounds died away into silence. Mrs. O’Moore pressed her hands 
upon her eyes. ‘ You do not know what it is,” she shuddered; “it is 


the Irish death-howl.” 
in, louder than before, for those from whom it came were 


It arose — 
nearing the house: a frightful, howling, wailing noise, ringing out clear 
in the silence of the night. Mrs. O’Moore cowered down on her chair 
again in terror, and hid the whole of her face. She was not Irish born, 
= had never heard that sound but once, and that was when her child 
“ Hark!” cried her husband, The O’Moore, “ itis for a chieftain; they 
mourn the loss of one, high in the land. And—they are coming here. 
Oh, Mr. Elster! can pEATH have overtaken Lord Hartledon ?” 

All rose simultaneously, and stood for a single instant round the table, 
their faces a mixture of surprise, credulity, and dread: then, with one 
accord, the gentlemen rushed out, and the women stole trembling after 
them, with blanched lips. 

“ If-ever I saw such behaviour in all my existence!” irascibly uttered 
the countess. dowager, who was left alone in her glory, and deep in a 
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foment 
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delicious serving of grouse. “I'll get those drunken Irishmen transported 


if I can.” 

They had flown down the hall steps to meet the Irish labourers, who 
were not drunk, but—as it seemed—were bearing something in procession. 
Dr. Ashton flew back again, astonishingly quick for a staid doctor of 
divinity. He extended his arms on either side him, before the frightened 
women. 

‘¢ Ladies, I pra back,” he urged, in agitation; “ you must not 
uisatndiabanlceas--themerdllian Irishmen. Go back to the dining» 
room, I entreat you, and remain there.” 

Did a woman, bent upon satisfying her own curiosity, ever when 


told she should not it? Dr. Ashton’s words were as na and 
they were springing aside to elude his preventing arms, shrieking in 
concert with that weird-like shrieking below, when Percival Elster dashed 
up the steps, with a white face. 


“Back, all of you,” he panted; “you must not stay here; this is no 
place or sight for you. Anne,” he added, seizing Anne Ashton’s hand in 
peremptory entreaty, “ you at least know how to be calm: get them in- 
doors with you, and keep them from the hall.” 

“Tell me the worst,” she implored; ‘I will indeed strive to be calm: 
what is it those men are bringing here ?” 

as dear brother: my dead brother. Madam,” he continued, catch- 
ing hold of the countess dowager, who had now come out, her turban all 
awry with annoyance, “ you must not come here; you must all go back 
to the dining-room.” 

**Not come here! don’t take quite so much upon yourself, Percival 
Elster. This is Lord Hartledon’s house, and I am a free agent in it, I 
hope. Where is Lord Hartledon? Has he returned ?” 

“‘ He has returned : but you must not see him.”’ 

The countess dowager unceremoniously lifted her satin gown and sat 
herself obstinately down on the steps. “ ‘Then here I stop in spite of you, 
Percival Elster; and I will see him. I suppose his ankle is swollen as 
big as that pillar: I shan’t faint at the sight.” 

Lady Maude, in her agony of suspense, forced her way below, and saw 
what the labourers were ing. A low, sobbing shriek, prolonged, and 
telling of heartfelt agony, was breaking from her as young Carteret 
brought her back again, and she sank down beside the countess dowager. 
*“ Oh, mother! he is dead.” 

“Who is dead? what is this mystery?” cried the indignant lady, 
rising up again, her head nodding—perhaps with apprehension—as if ie 
had the palsy. “If you want us to go away, you must tell us first.” 

“Let us tell them,” exclaimed young Carteret, “and then perhaps 
they will go. Lord Hartledon’s drowned—Heaven knows how it can 
have happened—and these men have brought home the body.” 

“It is too true,” said Dr. Ashton. “ And you must not see it: it is 
no sight for you.” 

Oh no, it was no sight for them. Lord Hartledon had died by drown- 
ing, and his body was also much disfigured by contact with the mill. 

How was it done? how could it have espened? It was never 
certainly known. One of the miller’s men had seen the little wager 
boat by the mill, loose, and had secured it to the side. Later, after the 
D2 
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34 
oe ape er cyan the Irish labourers, in passing, 
detected the body in the water. 


The countess | ’s grief was turbulent. It was a blow to her 
ambition for ly Maude—not to speak of the shock, in itself. 
“ Here to-day, and gone to-morrow,” she sobbed to those who could 
listen to her. 


“Nay. Here to-day, and gone now. Poor fellow! it is awful.” 

“ And the house left without a master, and I to have all the arrange- 
ments thrown on my hands!” she bemoaned, improvising fresh and 
minor griefs. | 

‘* How can it be without a master?” cried young Carteret. “ Percival 
Elster is its master now, and can make the arrangements, I dare say, 
without troubling you. He is the Earl of Hartledon.”’ 

The countess dowager started ; as though she had positively forgotten 
the fact. ‘Percival Elster!’’ she ejaculated; “well, so he is. Percival 
Elster the Earl of Hartledon! and i 
shipped off to Canada for life! I wish he had been in that wager boat 
instead of his brother. What scandalous ups and downs there are in the 


world !” 
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READINGS IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Froupe’s History or ENGLAND.* 


THE present volumes of Mr. Anthony Froude’s History—a work of 
research, vigour, and originality as real as it is rare—bring to a close the 
reign of Henry VIII. Of that monarch the historian retains his good 
opinion, every whit, every jot and tittle of it—continues his majesty’s 
devoted servant to the last—and only turns aside from his remains with 
a sigh, due to his unappreciated greatness, and the loss England was too 
soon and too sensibly to feel. The years which followed—the concluding 
summary reminds us—witnessed the alternate supremacy of factions, 
where selfishness walked hand in hand with fanaticism, where petty pas- 
sions disguised themselves under sacred names ; and the just discontent 
of the nation with the Reformers was allayed only at last when reaction 
had brought with it a bitter recompense of persecution, and the spirit of 
the dead king at length revived in Elizabeth. ‘The true commentary on 
the government of Henry VIII., Mr. Froude avers, is to be looked for in 
the reigns of his immediate successors. ‘I know not whether I need 
add any other. To draw conclusions is the business of the reader. It 
has been mine to search for the facts among statutes and state papers 
misinterpreted through natural prejudice and imperfect knowledge, and 
among neglected manuscripts fast perishing of decay. 

* History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 


James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. 
IIL, IV. : John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 
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‘* But, as it would be affectation to seem to be unconscious that the 
character of the king, as presented in these volumes, is something dif- 
ferent from that which modern tradition has ascribed to him, so for my 
own sake I desire to say that I have not advanced any novel ox or 
conjectures of my own. The history of the reign of Henry VIII. is a 
palimpsest in which the original writing can still be read; and I have 
endeavoured only to reinstate the judgment upon his motives and his 
actions—which was entertained by all moderate Englishmen in his own 
and the succeeding generatiou—which was dieplannt only by the calum- 
nies of Catholic or antinomian fanatics, when the true records were out 
of sight; and when, in the establishment of a new order of things, the 
hesitating movements, the inconsistencies and difficulties inevitable in a 
period of transition could no longer be understood without an effort.” 

It is easy, Mr. Froude suggests, to understand how the “ extravagant 
conception which floats in the modern belief,” concerning Henry’s cha- 
racter, was generated, and eventually taken for granted. Protestants 
and Catholics, he remarks, united to condemn a government under which 
both had suffered, and a point on which bitter enemies were agreed was 
assumed to be proved. And the historian straitly avows, that when he 
commenced the examination of the records, he brought with him the in- 
herited impression from which he had neither any thought nor any ex- 
pan of being disabused. But he found that it melted between his 

nds, and with it disappeared—he adds—that other fact so difficult to 
credit, yet as it had appeared so impossible to deny, that English parlia- 
ments, English judges, English clergy, statesmen whose beneficent legis- 
lature survives among the most valued of our institutions, prelates who 
were the founders and martyrs of the English Church, were the coward] 
accomplices of abominable atrocities, and had disgraced themselves with 
a sycophancy which the Roman senate imperfectly approached when it 
fawned on Nero. 

That Henry had many faults, his apologist not only allows in general, 
but, fin the progress of the narrative, shows by particulars. But the 
king’s position, it is contended, was one of unexampled difficulty; and 
by the work which he accomplished, and the conditions, internal and 
external, under which his task was allotted to him, he, like every other 
man, ought to be judged. ‘ He was inconsistent ; he can bear the re- 
proach of it. He ended by accepting and approving what he had com- 
menced with persecuting ; yet it was with the honest inconsistency which 
distinguishes the conduct of most men of practical ability in times of 
change, and even by virtue of which they obtain their success, If at 
the commencement of the movement he had regarded the eucharist as a 
‘remembrance,’ he must either have concealed his convictions or he would 
have forfeited his throne; if he had been a stationary bigot, the Re- 
formation might have waited for a century, and would have been con- 
quered only by an internecine war. 

*‘ But as the nation moved the king moved, leading it, but not out- 
running it; checking those who went too fast, dragging forward those 
who legged behind. The conservatives, all that was good and sound 
among them, trusted him because he so long continued to share their 
conservatism ; and when he threw it aside he was not reproached with 
breach of confidence, because his own advance had accompanied theirs, 
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“ Protestants have exclaimed against the Six Articles Bill; Romanists 
against the Act of Supremacy. Philosophers complain that the preju- 
dices of the people were needlessly violated, that opinions should have 
been allowed to be free, and the reform of religion have been left to be 
accomplished by reason. The Six Articles Bill was cruel ; yet the go- 
verning classes even among the laity were unanimous in its favour. The 
king was not converted by a sudden miracle; he believed the traditions 
in which he had been trained ; his eyes, like the eyes of others, opened 
but slowly ; and unquestionably, had he conqu for himself in their 
fulness the modern principles of toleration, he could not have governed 

them a nation which was itself intolerant.” Mr. Froude even thinks 
it likely that, of all living Englishmen who shared Henry’s faith, there 
was not one so little desirous in himself of enforcing it by violence ; 
adding, that his personal exertions were ever to mitigate the action of 
the law, while its letter was sustained; and that England at its worst was 
a harbour of refuge to the Protestants compared to the Netherlands, to 
France, to Spain, or even to Scotland. 

Most true it is, that toleration, in those days, was neither understood 
nor desired—that, to both parties, ‘religion was a thing to die for, or it 
was nothing. Both parties, nevertheless, agreed in the doctrine, neces- 
sarily fatal (if carried out) to one of the twain, that“it was the duty of 
the State to maintain truth and uproot error. It was right, said Pro- 
testantism, to persecute the Romanists, because Romanism was not the 
truth, but against the truth. It was right, said Romanism, to persecute 
the Protestants, because Protestantism was error, and a deadly one. Ve 
victis, therefore, and that was all. Hence Mr. Froude accounts it to 
have been fortunate, most fortunate, for the peace of England, that it 
possessed in the king a person whose mind, to a certain extent, sympa- 
thised with both parties ; to whom both, so long as they were moderate, 
appeared to be right ; to whom the extravagances of both were wrong 
and to be repressed. Protestant and Anglican alike might look to him 
with confidence—alike were obliged to fear him ; neither could take him 
for their enemy, neither for their partisan. He possessed the peculiarity 
which has always distinguished practically effective men, of being ad- 
vanced, as it is called, only slightly beyond his contemporaries. The 
giddy or imaginative genius soars on its own wings, it may be to cleave 
its course into the sunlight, and be the wonder of after times, but more 
often to fall like Icarus. The man of working ability tempers his judg- 
ment by the opinions of others. He leads his age—he bears the brunt 
of the battle—he wins the victory; but the motive force which bears 
him forward is not in himself, but in the great tidal wave of human pro- 
gress. He is the guide of a great movement, not the creator of it; and 
he represents in his own person the highest average wisdom, combined 
necessarily in some measure with the mistakes and prejudices of the 
period to which he belongs.* 

In his fourteenth chapter Mr. Froude gives some illustrative sketches 
of the religious ferment of the times—showing how the same questions 
were discussed, the same passions agitated, in palace and cottage, in 








* “ Luther, by far the greatest man of the sixteenth century, was as rigid a 
believer in the real presence as Aquinas or St. Bernard.” (Froude, iii. 67.) 
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village church and metropolitan cathedral, at the board of the Privy 
Council and in the roadside alehouse—how on both sides the same ob- 
stinate English nature was stirred into energetic hate. ‘So went the 
world in England, rushing forward, rocking and reeling in its course. 
What hand could guide it! Alone, perhaps, of living men, the king 
still believed that unity was possible—that these headstrong spirits were 
as horses broken loose, which could be caught again and harnessed for 
the road. For a thousand years there had been one faith in Western 
Christendom. From the Isles of Arran to the Danube thirty generations 
had followed each other to the grave who had held all to the same con- 
victions, who had prayed all in the same words. What was this that had 
gone out among men that they were so changed? Why, when he had 
but sought to cleanse the dirt from off the temple, and restore its original 
beauty, should the temple itself crumble into ruins?” But as easily 
could Henry bind the winds, and bid them blow at his pleasure, as force 
the mind of England thenceforward into any single mould. Under con- 
ditions, and within limits which he did not imagine, some measure of the 
agreement which he desired would be at last accomplished when the time 
and season would permit. 

This refers to the state of things in 1537. Meanwhile, though his 
task was an impossible one, it was better to try and fail, than to sit by 
and let the storm rage. ‘ Nor was Henry a man to submit patiently to 
failure. He would try and try again; when milder neta were un- 
successful he would try with bills of six articles, and pains and penalties. 
He was wrestling against destiny ; yet then, now, and ever it was, and 
remains true, that in this great matter of religion, in which to be right is 
the first condition of being right in anything—not variety of opinion, but 
unity—not the equal license of the wise and the foolish to choose their 
belief, but an ordered harmony, where wisdom prescribes a law to igno- 
rance, is the rule which reasonable men should most desire for them- 
selves and for mankind.” If Henry erred, Mr. Froude finds excuse for 
his errors in the multitude of business which, at this crisis, was crowded 
upon hin. “Insurrection and controversy, foreign leagues, and Papal 
censures, did not exhaust the number of his difficulties. All evil things 
in nature seemed to have combined to thwart him.” The creed of the 
king himself is described : He insisted on the sacraments, yet abhorred 
the magical aspect of them; he differed from the Anglican in his zeal 
for the dissemination of the Bible, in his detestation of the frauds, im- 
postures, profligacies, idlenesses, ignorances, which had disgraced equally 
the secular and regular clergy, and in his fixed English resolution never 
more to tolerate the authority of the Pope (1539); while he differed 
from the Lutherans in his dislike of theoretic novelties, in an inability to 
clear himself from attaching a special character to the priesthood, in an 
adherence generally to the historical faith, and an anxiety to save himself 
and the country from the reproach of apostacy.* 

Of Henry’s exercise of the royal prerogative, Mr. Froude observes, 
that justice was the ruling principle of his conduct, but it was justice 
without mercy. ‘Ever ready to welcome evidence of innocence, * for- 
gave guilt only among the poor and the uneducated; and for state 





* III. 242, 246, 363-4. 
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offences there was but one punishment. A disposition naturally severe 
bad been stiffened [1541] by the trials of the last years into harsher 
rigidity ; and familiarity with executions, as with deaths in action, 
diminishes alike the pain of witnessing and of inflicting them. Loyalty 
was honoured and rewarded ; the traitor, though his crime was conse- 
crated with the most devoted sense of duty, was dismissed without a pang 
of compunction to lay his appeal before another tribunal.”* But the 
historian has a crow to pluck with the “respectable authorities” who 
inform us that 72,000 criminals were putltios: in England in this reign. 
Now, there is no statement, we are rightly warned, to be received with 
so much caution, by any who examine history critically, as those which 
relate to numbers: witness the number of heretics said to have been exe- 
euted under Charles V. in the Netherlands—-of the victims destroyed by 
Alva, &c. ‘ Laxity of assertion in matters of number is so habitual as 
to have lost the character of falsehood. Men not remarkably inaccurate 
will speak of thousands, and, when cross-examined, will rapidly reduce 
them to hundreds, w hile a single cipher inserted by a printer’s mistake 
becomes at once a tenfold exaggeration.” As to the threescore and 
twelve thousand sufferers, assigned to the reign of terror of our Henriade, 
Mr. Froude remarks, that popular impressions of the character of the 
reign have prevented inquiry into any statement which reflects discredit 
upon it; the enormity of an accusation passing for an evidence of its 
truth. He points to the fact that, until the few last years of the king’s 
life, no felon who could read was within the grasp of the law; and to 
the fact that the sanctuaries ceased finally to protect murderers six years 
only before his death, and that felons of a lighter cast might use their 
shelter to the last. Strange he reckons it that even these considerable 
facts have created no misgiving, and that learned and ignorant historians 
alike have repeated the story of the 72,000 with equal parr ray Mr. 
Froude proceeds to quote at length the single evidence on which it rests 
—to wit, a passage in the < Commentaries” of Jerome Cardan, calcu- 
lating the horoscope of Edward VI., and containing, of course, the mar- 
vellous legend of his birth—which passage has been cited by Harrison, 
the author of the “ Description of Britain’’ prefixed to Hollinshed’s 
“Chronicle.” No other authority, it seems, respectable or otherwise, 
can “authorise” this high figure, or highly figurative expression. So 
that the words of some ‘wahnown foreign ecclesiastic, yclept the Bishop 
of Lexovia—whoever he may be—referred to by Cardan the Commenta- 
tor, and “imbedded in the midst of this abominable nonsense,” as Mr. 
Froude calls Jerome's astrological reckonings, ‘‘ and transmitted through 
a brain capable of conceiving and throwing it into form, have been con- 
sidered authority sufficient to cast a stigma over one of the most re- 
markable periods in English history, while the contemporary English 
Records, the actual reports of the judges on assize, which would have 
disposed effectually of Cardan and his bishop, have been left unstudied 
in their dust.” Thanks to our historian, the dust has been disturbed, the 
Bishop of Lexovia is snubbed, Caslen rejected as non compos, and 
every care taken that, after shoes centuries of misapprehension and mis- 
representation, 
The king shall enjoy his own agnn, 





* IV. 116-7. 





T See note at pp. 407 sqq. of vol. iii. 
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even the good report and admiring respect accorded to bluff King Hal 


in Tudor times. 

We do not pause to inquire into the degree of success Mr. Froude 
may have attained in his Henriade. Our present concern is, simply, to 
report progress, and stimulate the reader’s interest in a most interesting 
as well as instructive book. A French critic of some reputation has re- 
cently declared that, whatever else English histories may be, they are not 
apt to be interesting. Discussing my Lord Macaulay’s magnum opus, 
M. Taine* observes: “Le dernier trait, /e plus singulier, le moins 
anglais de cette histoire, c’est qu'elle est intéressante.” Mr. Froude’s 
volumes, pace Monsieur Taine, are eminently marked by this very sin- 
gular and most un-English quality. 

One natural result of the writer’s disposition, if we may so call it, to 
‘write up” Henry, is, a tendency—a logical sequence, perhaps, or con- 
current—to write down those with whom Henry came into collision. 
Accordingly, when he has to record the fate of the Countess of Salis- 
bury, Cardinal Pole’s mother, “a noble lady whose treatment weighs 
heavily on the reputation of the king,” he lays stress on her secret corre- 
spondence with her son, as conducted in a far different tone from that 
used in the letter of disapprobation she sent him, under the direction of 
the government—and on her having darkened the suspicions against her 
by a denial of all knowledge of the conspiracies of Lord Montague and 
Sir Geoffrey Pole, where her complicity had been proved. And at any 
rate, he contends, as the “manlike” Margaret Plantagenet would have 
disclaimed and disdained indulgence on the plea of her sex, so the treason 
of women in the sixteenth century was no more to be considered to be 
entitled to immunity than their participation in grosser crimes is held so 
entitled in the nineteenth. Cardinal Pole himself makes a very sorry 
figure indeed in these pages. ‘The Earl of Surrey, again, is, what his 
old-fashioned admirers might term, rudely entreated. Mr. Froude joins 
issue with preceding historians, who have unanimously described the 
noble poet’s trial and execution as a gratuitous murder. Whether the 
extremity of suspicion was justified, he says, is of little importance. 
Enough had been proved to bring Surrey under the letter of the treason 
law, and to make him far more guilty under the spirit of it.f 

But how about Henry and his wives? the unconvinced reader, mind- 
ful of Bluebeard traditions, will perhaps demand. How about Katherine, 
plus Anne Boleyn, plus Jane Seymour, plus Anne of Cleves, plus 
Catherine Howard, plus Catherine Parr? How about one Anne minus 
her head, and another Anne minus her lawful bed ? How about the 
maltreatment of Kate the first, and the sharp practice put upon Kate 
the second—though a better destiny was in store for Kate the third ?— 
Our readers will remember how Mr. Froude dealt with Anne Boleyn’s 
life and death, at which latter event the first instalment of his history 
came to an end; and perhaps in no question, out of many vexed ques- 
tions, has he been more successful than in his estimate of that unhappy 
queen. The match with Jane Seymour being abruptly terminated by 
her death—than which “a worse misfortune could scarcely have befallen 
the king”—the Privy Council once again made bold to urge his High_ 











* Essais de Critique et d'Histoire. Hachette. 1858. 
t See vol. iv. pp. 508-20. 
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ness to undertake a fourth marriage. Was the Privy Council, then, as 
established opinion has it, the obsequious echo, merely, of his Highness’s 
own impatient will ? And when Henry consented, was it reluctantly ? 
Persons who are acquainted with the true history of Henry’s later mar- 
riages, while not surprised, Mr. Froude says, “ at their unfortunate con- 
sequences, yet smile at the interpretation which popular tradition has 
assigned to his conduct. Popular tradition is a less safe guide through 
difficult passages in history than the word of statesmen who were actors 
the stage, and were concerned principally in the conduct of the 
events which they describe.” Our author prefers, therefore, State Papers 
of that age to popular impressions of this ; and elects to abide by the tes- 
timony of a tomes Cromwell, rather than the modern inferences and 
shrewd conclusions of a Smythe or a Southey, a Lingard or a Mackin- 
tosh, a Hallam or a Macaulay. 
He requires those who insist that Henry was a licentious person, to 
lain how it was that, neither in the three years which elapsed since 
the death of Jane Seymour, nor during the more trying period which 
followed, do we hear a word of mistresses, intrigues, or questionable con- 
nexions of any kind. ‘The mistresses of princes are usually visible when 
they exist; the mistresses, for instance, of Francis I., of Charles V., of James 
of Scotland. There is a difficulty in this which should be admitted, if 
it cannot be explained.” That Henry was most unfortunate in his ma- 
trimonial relations, Mr. Froude is the last to deny. He sees, what he 
believes Henry not only to have clearly seen but to have acutely felt, 
that some dreadful spirit pursued his married life, tainting it with in- 
famy. When Catherine Howard’s disgrace was made known, in the 
November of 1541, men reflected with a shudder that within nine years 
two queens of England had been divorced, two more had been unfaithful. 
Connected with this subject there exists, in our author’s conviction, 
one of the “largest historical misconceptions” ever formed. After a 
laborious perusal of a large mass of evidence, the conclusion he draws is 
counter to the prevalent belief. It is not easy, he remarks, to put forth 
in detail the evidence on which we form our opinion of character. ‘“ We 
Judge living men not from single facts, but from a thousand trifles; and 
sound estimates of historical persons are pieced together from a general 
study of their actions, their writings, the deseription of friends and 
enemies, from those occasional allusions which we find scattered over 
sein, correspondence, from materials which, in the instance of 
H III., consist of many thousand documents.” These Mr. Froude 
has handled, pored over, compared, collated, concatenated. And the im- 
ression left on his mind is—the conviction, and nothing less, at which 
he has arrived, is—that the king’s disposition was naturally cold. ‘The 
indolence and gaiety of early years gave way, when the complications of 
his life commenced, to the sternness of a statesman engaged in incessant 
and arduous labours. He had no leisure, perhaps he had little inclina- 
tion, to attend to the trifles out of which the cords of happy marriages 
are woven. A queen was part of the state furniture, existing to be the 
mother of his children; and children he rather desired officially, than 
from any wish for them in themselves. 
“Except in the single instance of Anne Boleyn, whom he evidently 
loved, he entered marriage as a duty, and a duty it soon became, even 
towards her. While, again, he combined with much refinement and 
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cultivation an absence of reserve on certain subjects, which is startling 
even in the midst of the plain speech of the sixteenth century. It was 
not that he was loose or careless in act or word; but there was a busi- 
ness-like habit of proceeding about him which penetrated through all his 
words and actions, and may have made him as a husband one of the most 
intolerable that ever a and fretted the soul of woman.”* Such is 
Mr. Froude’s conjectural explanation of the king’s repeated misfortunes 
in wedlock. A widow happily closed the chapter of accidents, and was 
privileged to be the survivor. 

To return, however, to the less dubious aspects of Henry’s character 
and career. Beyond and besides the Reformation, our author observes, in 
his concluding summary, the constitution of these islands now rests in 
large measure on foundations Jaid in this reign. We are reminded that 
it was Henry who brought Ireland within the reach of English civilisa- 
tion; who absorbed Wales and the Palatinate into the general English 
system ; and who raised the House of Commons from the narrow duty of 
voting supplies, and of passing without discussion the measures of the 
Privy Council, and converted them into the first power in the state under 
the crown. “Something, too, ought to be said of his individual exer- 
tions in the details of state administration. In his earlier life, —e 
active and assiduous, he found leisure for elegant accomplishments, for 
splendid amusements, for relaxations careless, extravagant, sometimes 
questionable. As his life drew onwards his lighter tastes disappeared, 
aad the whole energy of his intellect was pressed into the business of the 
commonwealth. Those who have examined the printed State Papers 
may form some impression of his industry from the documents which are 
his own composition, and the letters which he wrote and received : but 
only persons who have seen the original manuscripts, who have observed 
the traces of his pen in side-notes and corrections, and the handwritings 
of his secretaries in diplomatic commissions, in drafts of acts of parlia- 
ment, in expositions and formularies, in articles of faith, in proclamations, 
in the countless multitude of documents of all sorts, secular or ecclesi- 
astical, which contain the real history of this extraordinary reign, only 
they can realise the extent of labour to which he sacrificed himself, and 
which brought his life to a premature close. His personal faults were 
great, and he shared, besides them, in the errors of his age; but far 
deeper blemishes would be but as scars upon the features of a sovereign 
who in trying times sustained nobly the honour of the English name, 
and carried the commonwealth securely through the hardest crisis in its 
history.” 

Whatever we may think of Mr. Froude’s judgment of Henry—whether 
he carries us along with him or not—entirely, partially, or not at all— 
and whatever, again, we may think of his estimate of other note-worthies, 
brought before us in the course of this reign,—of Cromwell, for instance, 
whose character will ever remain a problem,—of Reginald Pole, here 
stigmatised as a pestilent traitor,—of Pope Paul III., here represented as 
concentrating the whole energies of his nature into a blind and furious 
hatred of Henry VIII.; alarmed at the progress of Solyman, yet count- 
ing him a spirit of light, compared with a rival “head of the church ;” 
disapproving the Koran, yet fearing less injury to the soul from the 
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* Vol. iv. pp. 131 sqq. Cf. iii. 264-6, 461 (note); iv. 106 sqq., 125 8qq., 142-3. 
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rhapsodies of Mahomet than from Tyndal’s Bible and the “ Institution 
of a Christian Man ;”—of James V. of Scotland, a noble-natured man, 
brought to a bad end by the blessing of Paul III., and the cap, and the 
sword, and the midnight mass,—or of John Knox, “ perhaps in that ex- 
traordinary age its most extraordinary man,”—whatever the degree of 
our assent to, or dissent from, the accuracy of these and other por- 
traitures, we must all admire the author’s breadth of view, his gift of 
insight, and the endeavour he earnestly makes to fix his stand-point at a 
central site, and adapt his mode of observation to the existing conditions 
of time and place, with scrupulous allowance for defective testimony, and 
limited range of sympathy, and the impossibility of seeing otherwise than 
through a glass darkly. It is his own profession, that whoever has at- 
tended but a little to the phenomena of human nature, must have dis- 
covered how inadequate is the clearest insight which he can hope to 
attain into character and disposition. ‘“ Every one is a perplexity to him- 
self and a perplexity to his neighbour; and men who are born in the 
same generation, who are exposed to the same influences, trained by the 
same teachers, and live from childhood to age in constant and familiar 
intercourse, are often little more than shadows to each other, intelligible 
in superficial form and outline, but divided inwardly by impassable and 
mysterious barriers. 

“ And if from those whom we daily meet, whose features are before 
our eyes, and whose minds we can probe with questions, we are neverthe- 
less thus divided, how are the difficulties of the undertaking increased 
when we are looking back from another age, with no better assistance 
than books, upon men who played their parts upon the earth under other 
outward circumstances, with other beliefs, other habits, other modes of 
thought, other principles of judgment! We see beings like ourselves, and 
yet different from ourselves. Here they are acting upon motives which 
we comprehend ; there, though we try as we will, no feeling will answer 
in unison. ‘The same actions which at one time are an evidence of in- 
humanity may arise in another out of mercy and benevolence. Laws 
which, in the simpler stages of society, are rational and useful, become 
mischievous when the problem which they were meant to solve has been 
complicated by new elements. And as the old man forgets his childhood 
—as the grown man and the youth rarely comprehend each other—as the 
Englishman and the Frenchman, with the same reasoning faculties, do 
not reason to the same conclusions—so is the past a perplexity to the 
present; it lies behind us as an enigma, easy only to the vain and 
unthinking, and only half solved after the most earnest efforts of intellec- 
tual sympathy, alike in those who read and those who write.”’ 

If a half solution only be the maximum attained by the present his- 
torian, assuredly such a limitation is not owing to a want, on his part, of 
the most earnest efforts of intellectual sympathy. Such an effort of 
sympathy, for example, he makes, and such an effort, the strongest that 
can be made, he claims from his readers, when the narrative leads him to 
treat of Scotland and Ireland, of Scotch and Irish character. We see the 
result of this self-discipline, this catholic training, this vigilant repression 
of partisan theory, in Mr. Froude’s appraisal of men like Patrick Hamil- 
ton and Wishart on the one hand, like the aged Lord Darey and Robert 
Aske on the other. : 

The story of the Great Insurrection, in which the two latter bore so 
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prominent a part, is told with admirable clearness, spirit, and graphic 
ower. Equally so is that of the troubles in Scotland, including the 
Gathering of Lochmaben, and the disaster at Solway Moss. Nothing 
can be better than the account of Lord Hertford’s invasion of Scotland in 
1544. Looking through the eyes of Knox, let us, with the historian, 
imagine ourselves at Edinburgh on the morning of Saturday, the 3rd of 
May, in that year. The regent (Arran) and Beton are at Holyrood, in 
enjoyment of the confidence of the townspeople, and the heroes of 
Scottish independence. In spite of rumour and expectation, they are 
incredulous of danger. The preparations of the English may be known, 
but are supposed to be intended for France. An invasion in their own 
waters is about the last peril they.seem to anticipate—for hitherto the 
Channel has been free to their cruisers—they have ravaged the English 
coasts, and robbed English traders, from Berwick to the Land’s End. 

Accordingly, the strength of the hatred Southron on salt water is some- 
thing which, never having experienced, they cannot believe, have had no 
reasons to believe. But so it happened, that on the May morning in 
question, very soon after daybreak, strange ships were reported inside the 
Bass Rock. ‘As the sun rose the numbers appeared more considerable, 
the white sails passing in from seaward, and coming up the Forth in a 
stream, of which the end was still invisible. The good citizens went out 
upon the Castle Hilland Arthur’s Seat, and ‘to crags and places eminent,’ 
to gaze on the unintelligible spectacle—the silent vessels, countless as a 
flight of sea-birds, appearing from behind the horizon, and covering the 
blue level of the water. What were they ? What did they mean? 
Mid-day came ; they drew nearer in the light air; and keen eyes saw on 
the leading ship the flutter of St. George’s Cross. But ‘still sate the 
cardinal [Beton] at his dinner, showing as though there had been no 
danger appearing.’ The English were come, was the cry. The English 
were come to destroy them. ‘ The cardinal skrippit and said, it is but 
the Iceland fleet ; they are come to make us a show, and to put us in 
fears.’ It would soon be known what they were. The first line as they 
came off Leith rounded up into the wind, dropped their anchors, and lay 
motionless. One by one, as the rest followed in, they took their places 
in the floating forest. While the sun was still in the sky the anxious 
watchers counted two hundred sail. 

‘** No message came on shore. ‘There was neither signal nor offer to 
communicate; only in the twilight boats were seen stealing out from 
under the shadow of the hulls, taking soundings, as it seemed, under 
Grantoun Crags, and round the eastern edges of the harbour. 

“The brief May night closed in. By the dawning of Sunday the 
whole sea was alive with light. ‘The galleys and lighter transports were 
moving in towards the land. Soldiers were swarming on the decks of 
the ship or passing down over the sides into the barges. It was the Eng- 
lish army come indeed in its might and terror. ‘The port was open, and 
the undefended town could attempt no resistance. ‘The inhabitants fled 
up into Edinburgh, entering at one gate as, at another, Arran and the car- 
dinal were dashing out at the best speed of their swiftest horses. Before 
noon ten thousand men had disembarked in the leisure of overwhelming 
strength. The owners of the desolate houses had saved nothing. ‘The 
merchants’ stock was in their warehouses, and everything which was 
found was tranquilly appropriated. ‘The joints of meat which had been 
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darkening the sky towards Haddington and 
Evers, with his four thousand horse, came in from 
i his advance by a broad track of desolation, 
grange, castle and t, were buried in a common 


were now terrible ; but the Scots were not to be frightened 
while there was a hope of resistance. They shut their gates, 
he might do his worst. Unfortunately for their courage 
i 5 aay we to show itself. A heavy train of artillery had 
the fleet, to which there was no gun in Edinburgh 
Mons Meg to make an effective reply. The gates were 
people who attempted to defend the streets were mown 
fire ; and the English troops followed the cannon, setting 
in a blaze as they advanced. The intention of leaving garrisons 
been for the present relinquished. Lord Hertford’s orders were merely 
to teach a lesson of ish power in the language which would be 
most easily understood. The miserable citizens broke, scattered, and fled 
into the country, and for two days the metropolis of Scotland was 
sacked wasted without resistance, while Evers and his northern 
troopers burnt the farms and villages for seven miles round. Holyrood 
was pillaged; Craigmillar and Seaton were destroyed, and every castle 
or fortified house in the neighbourhood except Dalkeith, which was spared, 
as belonging to the Douglases, and the Castle at Edinburgh, which could 
not be without loss and delay. There was no injury to life except 
where there was armed opposition ; but the havoc of 5 mt was as 
complete as the skill and hate of the rough riders of the enone 
make it; and the invaders, as it to Knox, were thus ‘ executing 
the fg oyna of God’ on breach of treaty and broken promises.” 
sineutd Lith tecdog for Edinburgh. The invaders then sacked and 
i ing up its wooden pier, and using the timber as fuel 
to a th arin the houses. The ships in the harbour were 
freighted wi il—including, says Hollinshed, eighty thousand cannon- 
balls ; and the army, dividing, returned to aT y different routes, 
their entire loss during the invasion not ing fortymen. We have 
cited Mr. Froude’s description of this affair, merely as an illustration 
of others, of a similar kind, with which his volumes abound—all charac- 
terised, more or less, by that command of chaste and forcible diction, 
mother-English sound and strong, pi ue touches and su ive 
accessories, which must needs be admiration of every intelligent 
reader, and of more than one “historian” the envy and the despair. 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPRY. 
In toe Years 1775—1813, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRIMELSEA.” 





Book THe First. 
I, 


LONG AGO. 


Dearty do I love Weimar, our German Athens! For there I was 
born. In that light green-coloured house, with high peaked slanting 
roof, situated near the Stadtkirche, and only a few doors from the house 
in which Herder used to live, an infant was ushered into the world on the 
7th of November, 1775, and its arrival caused, perhaps, greater expecta- 
tions in the narrow family circle than did that of the great Goethe, who 
this same day entered Weimar on the invitation of our prince, Karl 
A Many times have I seen my mother turn to me with hope and 
pr e, as she said to some neighbour, “ My boy Hans was born under very 
ucky auspices, for he first saw the light on the day that the poet Goethe 
arrived in Weimar,” 

Even now, when I look back to those early days, something of the awe 
with which I always regarded this circumstance of my birth creeps over 
me, and I recal, with a smile, the dreams of future greatness with which I 
used to flatter my vanity asa boy. Neither I nor my parents ever for a 
moment considered how many on children must have been born on this 
same 7th of November, and that it was very improbable it should bri 
luck to all, We did not look beyond our own circle ; it was our wilh tod 
in it, I, Hans Ernst Mitterkamp, was the only child favoured by so 
marked a birthday. I say marked, because with Goethe came the 
brightest star of all those that clustered round the little court of Saxe 
Weimar, and the lustre of his genius will never cease to reflect credit on 


his patron, the d duke, 

My iiestiolaanll independence, on which we lived. He was a man 
of studious and contented mind, with no ambition to rise from the grade 
of society in which he had been born. He did not like children, and all 
my early recollections of him are connected with fear. It was my father 
who punished me, who bid me take a book and read ; if I made too much 
noise, it was he who often turned me out of the room, or told me to hold 
my tongue. He taught me my lessons, would never excuse a fault, and 
was rigid in his discipline. No wonder, then, that I should look upon 
him as a task-master, one to be feared, and that I should place all the 
affection of which my young heart was capable on my indulgent, loving 
mother. I can remember a Kind face, with large, anxious eyes looking at 
me as she laid me to sleep at night; I can see her slight fem sitting key 
the window in the dusk of evening, and I fancy I hear her sweet voice 
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singing to soothe me; for I was a very excitable, nervous child, and I 
would not go to sleep at night without some one near me; even then I 
was subject to alarms and strange Visions. 

One of these last is firmly graven on my mind, and as it stands out 
vividly from the aemenal mass of early recollections, I will here nar- 
rate it. 

I was five old. My mother had left me asleep, but she had 
scarcely quitted the room when I was roused by loud voices talking in the 
street my window; I called out to my mother, but she was not 
with me, and, perceiving I was quite alone, fear took entire possession of 
me, and I trembled all over. The noises in the street had ceased, the 
room was silent, and so dark, that, though I strained my eyes, I could not 
distinguish anything. Suddenly a stream of white hight shone in from 
the window. I sat up and at it fixedly; it grew larger and larger, 
till it seemed to fill the room. I saw faces peering at me out of the dark 
corners, and the whole lesson of poetry I had learnt the day before was 
written in flaring letters on the wall; a strange hissing voice seemed to 
say in my ear, “ Learn it again.” I tried to read the words, but could 
not, and I fancied I saw my father looking at me, and threatening to 

ish me if I did not; then a loud hoarse laugh rang through the room. 

t was a real laugh, and in a paroxysm of fear I jumped from the bed and 

rushed to my mother’s side, who was sitting with my father in the room 

below. I wept myself quiet in her sheltering arms, but; in spite of her 
caresses and endearments, I heard my father say, 

“ Nonsense, nonsense! Pity the child was not born a foolish girl. 
He'll never make a man.” 

‘* Hans is so young yet, Robert,” my mother pleaded. “ These alarms 
will wear off in time. 

Her words came true in the end, but I suffered from them for a long 
while, and dreaded night as my greatest enemy. In February of this 
year my sister Veronica was born; I regarded her appearance as an in- 
trusion, and was far from being content to share my mother’s affection ; 
but what cannot be helped must be endured, and I first got used to the 

ing baby, and then began to grow attached to it. The serving- 
gi, who acted as nurse, often insisted that Master Hans was a spiteful 

y, and that she dared not leave the baby a moment for fear he should 
pinch it. I hope this was a libel on my character, but I have no doubt I 
was very disagreeable. 

They told me I had once another little sister before Veronica was born, 
but I was very g, and did not remember her, though when I was re- 
minded, I could just recollect my mother ing me into her bedroom, 
and pointing out a little white head on the pillow. and saying something 
about “Poor little sister.” I leaned curiously forward and asked if she 
were asleep. “Yes, asleep with the angels,” my mother said. And this 
was the first time I ever witnessed death, the sight of which was after- 
wards to become so familiar to me. 

My only companion as a child was Ida Hannemann, a little girl who 
lived near us, and as our acquaintance began in a somewhat peculiar 
manner, I must not omit it. arly every Sunday I accompanied my 
mother to church, and I used to make her stand at the entrance till ser- 
vice began, that I might see the chains hung across the streets to prevent 
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disturbance to the worshi within. I do not know why I took pleasure 
in seeing this done ; it was the clanking sound the chain made; 
but my mother was always ready to indulge my fancy. 

On the bench before us Ida sat with her father and mother, and as the 
service was long, we children often grew very tired and fidgety, striving 
to amuse ourselves in any way we could. One day I had been ioune 
very frequently, and this attracted Ida’s attention. She looked roun 
wistfully at me; I made faces, and frowned in return; nothing daunted, 
she ienflads this I thought very encouraging, and I began to make greater 
advances by kicking her feet gently, and then, when our parents were 
not watching us, a whispered conversation began, which was carried on 
Sunday after Sunday. Ida and I met in our walks; our nurses. were 
friends. We used to walk hand in hand, and a deep attachment grew 
up between us, which was destined to ripen into a more lasting affection in 

ter years. Our parents became acquainted with each other, and Ida and 
I were almost constant companions, till Veronica grew older and carried 
her away from me. 

A very memorable day at this early period of my life comes before me, 
and one that I long remembered; for it was the first and only time I spoke 
with the poet Goethe. My mother was out walking with me and m 
little sister; the air was cold; for it was a frosty morning in spring, and 
ran forward to keep myself warm. We were outside the town, and the 
clear road lay before me, so away I scampered, glad to find myself free 
todo as I liked. Well do I remember the delight of hearing the noise of 
my own feet echoed back from the bank which rose abruptly beside the 
road. I stamped and capered to make a variation in the cadence, and 
was soengrossed with my occupation that I did not perceive a gentleman 
was approaching me. 

I ran against him, for children were never yet known to guide them- 
selves with propriety. Half shy, half frightened by the sudden stop put 
to my movements, I uttered a soft ‘‘ Pardon, sir,” and glanced timidly 
into his face. I shall never forget the kind smile which greeted me, and 
the large brown eyes that seemed to speak as he fixed them on my up- 
turned face. ‘‘ Take better care of yourself, my young friend,” said he, 
and patted my head encouragingly. I blushed crimson, and my heart 
beat fast with fear, yet I felt that I could love that tall, handsome 
stranger ; he passed on, however, and though I gazed after him, and have 
always remembered this little incident, he did not turn to look at me again, 
and forgot the little child directly, When my mother joined me (which 
she soon did, for I did not run on any farther), she said, “ Hans, my fine 
boy, you have been highly honoured ; that gentleman who spoke to you 
is the Herr Geheimrath Goethe.” 

Every morning, before my father came down stairs, my mother used 
to read some part of the Bible aloud to me, and when I was old enough 
and could read myself, she used, as a treat, to let me have the holy book 
in my own hand, that I might read out of it whilst she was busy with her 
household duties. My favourite chapter was the twenty-second of the 
first of Kings, and I would read Micaiah’s speeches over-and over again ; 
a, it was his character alone which made me fond of that particular 
chapter. 

When I was older, Ecclesiastes was my favoyrite part of the Old Testa- 
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do. ‘The world was not 


a to me ; it was a sad reality, not a dream of sunshine. 
Getadigen, which looked into the street, was sacred from my 
invasion; I wason my best feast-day behaviour when admitted, and this 
only occurred when some distinguished visitor asked to see Hans. One 
— the Countess von P——, who had but just arrived in 
, came to see us. We had been expecting her for many days, and 
as she was considered the grand lady of the family (for her husband had 
an appointment at court), my mother was anxious to receive her in the 
best style possible for my father’s credit. I had never seen my aunt, 
and I well remember the long operation of putting on my best coat, and 
the ing and polishing of my hair, which I very reluctantly had to 
undergo. I and my sister were led down stairs into the drawing- 
room. Iwas very shy, and although Veronica trotted fearlessly up to my 
aunt, I, a doy of coven, crept behind my mother’s chair, and peeped at 
what was gomg forward. Wine and delicious cakes, which made my 
mouth water, were presented to the visitor; I wondered at her refusing 
and drinking the wine. How I started when, in setting the glass 
she _— a little china figure on the middle table—that precious 
never dared approach, it was so covered with delicate orna- 
ments. I looked aghast into my mother’s face when I heard the crash 
ing figure, but, to my astonishment, she only smiled, and said 
oe bidding me, at the same time, pick up the 
* So this is little ron a my aunt said, on seeing me emerge from my 
idi . “Come and to your aunt. I see a great like- 
aeaciien rkamps ; he has hie grandicther’ eye.”’ a 

Greatly amazed at being thus noticed, I hung my head and blushed ; 
she spoke so kindly to me that she gave me confidence, and, before 
es oon lady. 

“What is Hans famous for?” asked she, addressing my mother. 

“T fear he is not famous for anything,” was the reply. 

“Tam sure he must be; all the Mitterkamps were clever. What do 
a Me regi Sed, i h h d h 

“ Music,” ied, without a moment’s thought; and I straight 
into her wens face. si po 

“That is right. And can you play the piano P” asked she, looking at 

“* Very little. 

’ “Goand play me a tune on it, will you?” 

I turned to my mother for an excuse, but she seconded the proposal, 
and I was forced to play all the little tunes I could remember. When I 
left off, my aunt kissed me, and said I had a decided talent, and might 
make quite a second youthful Mozart. 

“And now,” continued she, “I have a request to make: will you let 
Hans come and spend a few days with me ?” 

My mother hesitated. 

“ Nay,” continued my aynt, “I will not take a refusal. I have a treat 
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in store for him. Goethe's operetta, ‘Die Fischerin,’ is to be performed 
at Tiefart, and I promise to take Hans with me.” 

My father’s permission was asked and obtained, to my delight; 
and my kind aunt, who had now won my heart, carried me off to her house 
ote Bruen. She had no children , and her husband, Count von 
P——, was ri My aunt wore a gold watch with a massive chain, and 
my uncle had a gold snuff-box, which he almost always carried in his 
hand. After dinner, coffee was brought in on a shining tray, and my 
aunt told me it was real silver; I never seen anything so beautiful 
before, and-touched it with the points of my fingers to see what it felt 
like. 

Seckendorf visited my uncle. He was reckoned a great musician, and 
I looked up to him with awe. I remember, too, seeing a strange-lookin 
gentleman one day walk down the street with a cup of coffee in his han 
My aunt laughed when I asked who it was, and said, ‘“‘ Oh, that is Museus, 
a of flowers.” 

Now came the grand event of my childhood, the drama at Tiefurt. It 
was a fine summer evening, and the piece was to be performed in the park. 
I did not close my eyes the night agi great was my excitement, and 
the reality surpassed all I had anticipated. The Count von P——, my 
uncle, took me on the bridge that arches over the river, that I might 
see better. The crowd of spectators was very great, and they pressed me 
so much that my uncle took me up on his shoulder. 

The river Ilm was illumined with countless lamps and flaring torches, 
and I thought their reflexions were real lamps under the water. On the 
bank, beneath the trees, were huts, boats, nets, and fishing-tackle. There 
was a fire, too, burning, and my uncle told me it was supposed to be Dort- 
chen’s, and that Corona Schroter, a clever person, acted that character. 
I did not know what acting meant, aul dees it was all real. Presently 
the fishermen put off in their boats to look for the maiden who had been 
lost, and the flicker of lights upon the river and the rippling water was very 
beautiful. I clapped my hands with delight, but oh! more people came 
crowding to the wooden bridge. I heard a crack; some one called out 
that the bridge was falling ; a rush was made to get away, but in vain. 
Crash, crash, followed by a loud scream, in which I felt my voice mingle ; 
then the water rippled round me; I put out my arms to save myself; 
some one caught hold of me, and I was borne to the bank. 

My aunt was dreadfully frightened; I was wet and cold. They took 
every care, but, in spite of the warm summer air, I caught cold, and was 
sent home to be nursed by my mother. As may well be imagined, I had 
a great deal to recount, and this, my first visit from home, was the origin 
of much amusement. I tried to act “‘ Die Fischerin,” Veronica was the 
lost maiden, and I hid her under one of the green-baize chairs, whilst I 
went about seeking everywhere for her. My sister was a bright, happy 
child, with , Toguish eyes peering out from a mass of glossy curls, 
which hung all round her neck. Ida loved her, and would even now 
creep coy ee me to play with her. I watched them, and sometimes 
wished JI been born a girl. 

_Thus the happy years of childhood glided by, and I linger over them 
with a fondremembrance. How strange that ‘4 could have enjoyed such 
and such things; but so it was, and so it will never be again. 

E2 
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The bright mystic veil that fascinated the child, making the commonest 
objects new and curious, disappears. I grew older, different thoughts, dif- 
ferent pleasures, a different world opens, and yet it is not the world I live 
in now ; I had to through several stages of existence ere I reached 
my present age. Phis is very strange and incomprehensible to us, yet it 
is the common course of that mysterious thing called life! 


Il. 
HOME DISCIPLINE. 


“I am twelve years old,” thus I wrote in my journal. “TI shall soon 
be a man and go to college; my father teaches me now, but then I shall 
do what I like. They tell me I am to be a doctor. Time will show. But 
I do not like the idea; I would rather be a preacher. If my father says 
a thing, he means it; so I suppose I had better learn to like the profes- 
sion.” It was my habit to put down my thoughts on every birthday, and 
I found the above in an old desk amongst my other journals. My father 
took great interest in scientific matters, and I remember hearing him speak 
of Semler’s imaginary discovery of gold that grew in a certain atmospheric 
salt when Kept moist and warm. T did not-understand exactly what it 
meant, but I remember ever after looking with eager curiosity into the 


salt I eat at dinner, in hopes by some lucky chance I might find gold in 
it. ‘Science has much to teach us ; a great deal has been found out, but 
the undiscovered is a boundless ocean,” my father said ; and I thought, 
if I could aT find out something new and lessen the wide ocean of the 


unknown, I should be as happy as a king. 
Several clever men frequented our house; among them was Wieland. I 


remember very little of him, as my mother always took me away when he 
came to see my father. She had a great antipathy both to his works 
and to his person. 

Herder used to visit us very often, and was a welcome guest of my 
father’s. He was then court preacher to the duke, and, though an old 
friend of Goethe's, somewhat bitter against him. He generally called 
whilst I was at my lessons with my father, and I enjoyed listening to this 
clever man, although he-frightened me. Herder was very sarcastic, and 
had, in he a few friends; but I never knew him quarrel with 
my father. They seemed to agree on most points, especially about the 
poet Goethe. 

We had musical parties every now and then, to which all our friends 
were invited. My mother did everything in her power to increase my 
love for the art, and I had the best master Weimar could afford. It was 
in the summer of 1788 that we gave our largest and best concert. Ida 
Hannemann had returned from Frankfort, where she had been at school 
for the last year, and it was arranged she should play a duet with me. I 
was delighted at the thought, but she only pouted her pretty lip when I 
tried to make her say she was glad, and ran away to Veronica. One day 
we had had a rehearsal of our part, and having persuaded Ida to practise 
a difficult passage after the music-master had left us, we found ourselves 
alone. Ida was in a wilful mood, and would not put down the right 
notes. I looked up beseechingly into her face, saying, 

“Oh, do please try, for my sake.” 
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She stopped playing, and confronted me with mock solemnity. 
“For your sake ?” she repeated. “ IfI do try, it will certainly not 


be to please you.” 
I suppose I looked distressed, for she turned away, and though she 
colour mount to 


poe a careless flourish with her left hand, I saw 
smooth cheek. 

“Why are you so cruel to me now, Ida?” I asked. ‘ You were not 
before you went to Frankfort.” 

“ T am older and wiser now, I su ” she replied. 

“ That ought not to make any difference,” I said, reproachfully, 

“‘ Of course it must.” 

«* What, when you know how much I love you ?” 

She jumped up, and, before I had time to stop her, she was out of the 
room. From that moment no persuasions, either on my part or on that 
of any one else, would induce her to play the duet with me, and we were 
forced each to have a solo allotted to us instead. 

The night of the concert arrived. It had been a sultry day, and the 
windows were wide open when the company came. Ida was amongst the 
last arrivals. She gave mea slight nod of recognition, but avoided saying 
a word to me the whole night. 

Seckendorf, the musician, came with my aunt and took an active part 
in the amusement of the evening. I had performed my task, and it was 
now Ida’s turn. She rose from the chair on which she had sat as if riveted 
since her arrival, and I am ashamed to confess I felt somewhat pleased 
when I saw her tremble and hesitate to go alone to the instrument, My 
mother went up to her, took her by the wae and said a few encouraging 
words. Ida smiled faintly, and sat down with evident reluctance, and a 
pang shot to my heart. I Listened breathless. For a few moments the sound 
went on, then it lingered, each note sounding uneven, and at last it 
ceased. 

I heard a sob, and, turning round, I saw Ida with her head buried in 
her hands, crying bitterly. Some one near me said, “ Poor child, she is 
too young to play all alone ;” and, without waiting an instant, I sprang 
forward to Ida, but she slid past me, and flew like a frightened fawn out 
of the room. Veronica had gone to bed, so my mother made a sign to 
me to follow her, which I gladly did, and after a brief search I ane 
the little runaway seated on the bottom step of the staircase. I went 
gently up to her, and said, 

“ Why will you not let me speak to you, Ida ?” 

It is all your own fault,” replied she, rather pettishly. 

“‘ What is?” I asked, without attempting to console her, as she had so 
repulsed me before. 

“ You should not ask—you know very well what I mean.” 

“ No, Ido not. We certainly might have played a duet together,” 

“ And it was all your fault we did not.” 

“ My fault ?” I repeated. 

* Yes, because you were so foolish.” 

“ And said, I loved you. Was that it, Ida?” 

She looked up at me through her tears, and perceiving something ludi- 
crous in my expression, she burst out laughing, and, catching the infec- 
tion, I joined in her merriment, and we were friends such as we had 
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always been. For some time we sat chattering on the stairs, and Ida 
her troubles till a soft strain of music floated up to where we were. 

“ How foolish I was,” said she. “ People will think I am quite a baby ; 
to be sure, I am only twelve.” 

“ Never mind ‘now, but let us go back. That is Seckendorf playing, 
* and oi ¥ d he proached th h 

itting my arm round her waist, we a the room where 
the y iccemeniied. Ida would not a2 in, so we stood by the 
door and listened. It was one of Mozart’s sonatas that Seckendorf was 
ing, and the glorious composition sent a longing through my 
i longing to excel, to be something above the mass who die and are 
forgotten. I thought of the marvellous childhood of that _— man, and 
how from his seventh year he had gained a celebrity, which many might 
yearn after but never hope to attain. Then the music ceased, and the 
applause which greeted the performer banished my day-dream. I heard 
some one ask if Seckendorf could play any of the airs from the opera 
“ Don Giovanni,” which came out the.year before. He said he knew many 
of them by heart; and again I was enraptured by tones which genius had 
imagined and art brought forth in their most enticing forms. ‘ Won- 
1!” “ Bravo!” were the exclamations uttered on all sides. 

“ What a marvellous mind Mozart must have,” said one. 

“‘ Yes, indeed; no worldly honours could be too great for him. I sup- 
_ you know he has just been appoirted chapel master to the Emperor 

oseph,”’ remarked another; and then a harsh voice joined in, 

«‘ Some men easily mount the ladder of fame, and get more than their 
yor wa Look at oe for —— . . 

angry at thi speech, an into the room to see who 
could Stine to talk slightingly of so ana man ; but 1 did not dis- 
tinguish the speaker; he must have moved away to another part of the 
room. I had just read ‘‘ Werther,” and may almost say that I adored 
the — so great was the impression the book made upon me at thirteen 
years . 

A monotonous life of study, without companions, now comes before 
me. Veronica was constantly with my aunt, and Ida returned to Frank- 
fort. I was forbidden to mix with boys of my own age, or, indeed, to 
quit the house without giving good reasons for my doing so. Two 
hours of recreation were allotted to me, one of which I spent in walking 
with my father, who generally lectured me on some scientific subject 
during the time, that my thoughts might not be left in idleness. He 
forgot that it was possible for to have thoughts of their own, apart 
from mischief and play; and he forgot, too, that when the mind is habi- 
tually accustomed to be directed, it loses its self-dependence, and imagi- 
nation is lost. Nothing was ever permitted to interfere with the daily 
routine of my life ; from the moment I left the nursery my father super- 
intended everything I did. Fond of following those studies which my in- 
clination inted out, I should have found this yoke intolerable had I not 
ste a means of escape, for a few hours at least, from my father’s 
surveillance. At eight o'clock in the evening I wished my parents 
“Good night,” and retired to my room to prepare the numerous lessons 
I had been set for the next day. At nine o’clock my father passed my 
room, and inquired if I had finished all I had to do. My answer to this 
was simply “ Yes,” and he was content, troubling me no more till morn- 
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This last visit was always greeted by me with pleasure, for I knew 
it was the last, and considered myself free from that moment. 

Now, at my music-master’s house I had formed an acquaintance with a 
young man of the name of Burkhardt. He had a great deal of talent, 
although, unfortunately for him, it showed itself in no particular form. 
He could grasp ing, did everything well up to a certain point, but 
further he had not the patience to attempt to For two years he was 
a student at Jena, where he had led a wild life and learnt little. After 
this, he came to Weimar to y music under his uncle, m » and 
it was then he took a fancy to me. My vanity was flattered by the friend- 

i older than myself; and although I do not think I 


a close intimacy with this wild young man. 

My bedroom window was situated immediately above a wall which en- 
closed a small court at the back of our house. No sooner had my father 
paid me his last visit than I let myself down upon this, and, running 
round it, dropped into the narrow, deserted little street below. Here 
Burkhardt met me, and we directed our steps either to his lodging, where 
he taught me the use of the sword, and we tised music together, drank 
beer and smoked, or (but this was not often) he led me to some night 
revelry, for which I never had a taste. I was not naturally wild, nor 
did I exercise this deceit on my parents for love of adventure ; I wanted 
recreation and liberty, and this was my only means of obtaining it. I 
never looked upon the part I was acting as wrong; and if it did by 
chance occur to me, I smoothed over my conscience by saying, that the 
hours of dark were at my own disposal, and if I did not choose to spend 
them in sleep I was at liberty to go where I liked. Little did my disci- 

ine-loving father know where his son was, and if he had, he would never 

ve blamed himself for being the cause of this want of trust in me. 
Burkhardt was confessedly an Atheist; and though his views and opinions 
had little weight with me, he was the first to show me disbelief was pos- 
sible, and the simple, unquestioning faith with which my mother had 
striven to inspire me from my birth, received a shock whilst I listened to 
his wild, unreasoning theories, from which it was destined never to re- 
cover. 

It a sometimes that Burkhardt was unable to keep his appoint- 
ment. I would then stroll out of the town to the banks of the little river 
iim; it was my delight to see the water sparkle in the moonlight, to hear 
the night breeze murmur in the tall trees, to feel the repose of nature, 
and to banish Greek and Latin from my head. Often have I stood by 
the floating bridge concealed in the deep shade of some spreading branch, 
and there int been the invisible watcher of Goethe’s midnight bathing. 

This part of the river had the reputation of being haunted by water 
sprites, and the ts would not that way after dark. I cannot 
rey venture of this kind, and the eccentric poet is the only 

iving thi have ever seen disporting itself in the shining water at 
that hour. - ye Rind : 

Monotonous years are flitting by without any peculiar circumstance to 
Seunase: lontlasesk: im the pening diane: Each day is alike ; my studies are 
nprnyadiigibceiinns Opens. anole of sixteen, 
rather grave for my age, and having all the ways and manners of a young 
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man. My aunt often laughed at me for my peculiar dress. She called 
me a bookworm, and, strange to say, by some unusual power of persua- 
sion, she made my father think I wanted change, and needed the society 
of young men of my own age to make me like the rest of the world. It 
was settled I should become a member of the university at Jena in the 
following year, there to pursue my medical studies, and, till then, I was 
to mix more in society and be my own master during the day. This 
sudden liberation was hard to understand ; but it had one bad effect, and 
that was, I never opened a book from the moment of my freedom being 

to the day I quitted Weimar to become a student. 

“ You are a lazy fellow, Hans,” said my father, sharply; “I thought 
better of you; my lessons have been entirely thrown away. You will 
never do any ae 

“Pardon me, father,” was my rejoinder. ‘ When I am at college I 
shall be numbered amongst the hard workers.” 

He looked incredulous, and was vexed with me, but my mother un- 
derstood all that was passing in my mind, and smiled approvingly, though 
she warned me, at the same time, not to let my holiday extend too far. 

Now that I was at liberty to choose my own companions, I openly 
avowed my acquaintance with Burkhardt. For some weeks my father took 
no notice of our intimacy, but one morning I was about to leave the 
breakfast-table, pleading, as my excuse, an appointment I had made with 
him. | 

“I tell you what, young man,” said my father, in his sharpest tone, “ if 
you make such friendships your ruiti is not far off.” 

I felt very angry, but perceiving a look of deep distress on my mother’s 
face, I forbore to open my lips, and left the room, telling myself that I 
was unjustly treated, and had always been so. There is nothing that 
galls a youth’s pride more than to be told, when he is just verging into 
manhood, that he does not know how to take care of himself. Burkhardt 
encouraged me in these rebellious feelings against my father. He 
laughed at the idea of my being led about in leading-strings all my life, 
and jeered me for having endured it so long. At first, I thought him in 
the right; but he carried his joke too far, and it became an insult to my- 
self which I resented hotly ; he turned upon me again, and each grew 
warm. My eyes opened to his real character, and from that time the 
friendship which had existed for so many years was dissolved. I no 
longer sought his society as a privilege, but, on the contrary, avoided him 
as much as possible, and if by chance we met, it was but to exchange a 
few words and pass on. 

In the month of August of this year, Count von P treated me to 
a redoute. It was the first I had ever seen, and my astonishment was 

t. The Duchess Amalia was dressed en reine grecque, and displayed 
jewels of what to me appeared fabulous value; she danced with any 
mask who had courage sufficient to ask her, and staked dollars and half- 
louis at the faro-table. The ball was very successful ; every one seemed 
happy ; but as I had never learned to dance, and felt very uncomfortable 
in my Savoyard dress and mask, I did not altogether enjoy myself. Some 
students from Jena were there; they sere Se at their ease, and 
wholly independent in their manners. The costumes were dazzling : 
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masks as fire, love, and zephyr passed me, and men dressed as women 
with their hair curled. 

We stayed till the last, although I was tired out long before Count 
von P proposed returning home. The cool air was refreshing after 
the close, heated atmosphere of the ball-room. _I felt like a bird escaped 
from its cage, and rejoiced in my accustomed clothes. I never thought 
my blue coat half so comfortable as I did the day after my first dissipa- 
tion. 

Ida now lived at home, her education was completed, she had grown 
up even more fascinating in outward a gare than she promised to be 
as achild. All the force of my childish affection returned when I met 
her again, not as a child now, but as a woman full of grace and beauty. 
Whenever I could invent an excuse sufficient to pay the Hannemanns a 
visit, I was sure to be found with Ida. She treated me with the cor- 
diality of an old friend, but preserved her maidenly dignity, which I then 
misconstrued into coldness, so little do men know of the shades of feelin 
within a woman’s heart. Everything is open with us; we are not booed 
to conceal our passion, whilst a woman must guard her every look and 
movement lest inadvertently she should betray what is passing in her 
breast. 

Ida loved me, and this I learned to my inexpressible joy on the morn- 
ing of the 10th of November, 1792. I was to quit Weimar on the fol- 
lowing day, and went to bid her good-by; she was seated by the window 
arranging some wild autumnal flowers in a little vase, there was no one 
else in the room, and I stole unperceived to her side. 

“ Like their mistress,” said I, alluding to the flowers, ‘‘ they are modest 
and beautiful.” ) 

Ida started up. ‘ Oh, Hans, how you frightened me !” 

“ Did I?” I said, stooping to pick up the blossoms she had let fall in 
her alarm. 

“Yes, you should have knocked at the door.” 

‘J will go and do it now. They say it is never too late to mend.”’ 

Ida put out her hand to take the flowers, laughed, and called me a 
foolish fellow. 

“ Let me.keep these flowers,” I said. ‘‘ I am going to Jena to- 


morrow.” 

“Going! Are you really?” asked she; and a shade of melancholy 
passed over her face. 

“ Yes, I want a keepsake from you. I may keep them, may I not ?” 

“ Certainly, but they will fade;” and she blushed as soon as she had 
given her permission. Gaining assurance from her manner, I approached 
nearer, and said with a beating heart: 

“ There is one keepsake I aspire to which would never fade.”’ 

“Indeed!” rejoined Ida, putting the last flower into water, and averting 
her face from me. ‘“ I cannot think what that can be.” 

“ Your heart.”” I saw her hand tremble, but she was silent, and I 
continued: ‘ You know how very deeply I loved you long ago when we 
were quite children; well, that love has grown up and strengthened in me, 
it is a-passion now, Ida, a strong, manly passion. Tell me from your 
heart if you could ever loveme? Bid me hope, and I shall go to college 
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happy and my way in the world with the joyful assurance that one 
day, when jg neon the right, I may Ae ecw to the inex- 

i ing of your love. not turn away, Ida; you make me 
tremble for fear that I have been mistaken.” 

At first she made a movement as if to run from me, then checking 
herself, she turned suddenly round and gazed at me timidly, as she said, 
“ I do love you, Hans ; but I am so very young, I am only just sixteen.” 

“ We are both young, but as we were not too young to love each other 
at six years old, we cannot be too young now. I could not leave Weimar 
without the assurance of your attachment.” 

“IT am afraid you will forget me, Hans,” said she, sorrowfully. “ You 
have seen but little of the world, you will meet those who will please you 
far more than I, and then you will regret having said all this to me.” 

I took both her hands im mine, and looked full into her face. “ Can 
you not trust me?’ 

“* Oh yes, if I thought you knew the full meaning of what you say.” 

** You believe in my love; what doubt, then, can possibly remain ?” 

“ A great one, Hans; we cannot marry for many years to come. Is 
it right to enter into such a long engagement ? Will our parents permit 
us to do so ?” 

Ida was far more thoughtful and experienced than I; I could think of 
nothing but love, and it galled me to have truths set before me—truths 
which I could not set aside except by vehemence, not argument. 

“ Your father would net hear of your taking so imprudent a step,” said 
she, with provoking com 

“ Ida, you will drive me wild; you cannot love me if you persist in put- 


ting forth doubts where none exist.” 
“It is because I love you that I raise these doubts.’’ 
“ Why should we ask his consent or any one’s? It will be time enough 


when we can “f 


“ And must we live in deceit for so many years? Oh, Hans, that 
would be dreadful.” 

“ Why ? I do not understand your scruples.” 

“I feel sure they are just, because it pains me to make them.” 

“ And is the right always painful?” asked I, mockingly, for I was 
vexed with her. 

“ Do not be angry, Hans,” she said, looking up at me with her 
bewitching eyes. ‘ Let us ask our parents now; if they reiuse to 

it our engagement, we can still love each other.” 

** And be parted, or else use deceit ? No, Ida, you are in the wrong 
now ; better never speak of our engagement than go contrary to their 
wishes after asking their consent.” 

“ But perhaps I was wrong when I thought there would be any ob- 
jection made,” mused Ida, irresolutely, and turning from me. 

I caught at that doubt, and said, reproachfully, “ It is you who shrink 
— a long engagement; you do not love me sufficiently to bear the tedium 

it.” 

Ihad gone too far ; she burst into tears, and said she had not deserved 
this of me. My conscience was pricked, I tried to soothe her, said I 
would do anything she wished if only she would smile. 
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“I do not wish to lead you, Hans, I wish you to follow your own 
judgment ; only think before you decide.” 

‘| have thought, and it is the result of that which brings me here 
to-day. I could not leave home without telling you all, for I wanted 
strength to enable me to leave you. You have given me this, by the 
assurance of your love ; our engagement is now inevitable. You surely 
will not torture both yourself and me by refusing to become my promised 

e ae 

«“ No,” said Ida; “ I do but wish our parents told.” 

“ My father will refuse his consent now; we must wait, and when [ 
return from college with my doctor’s diploma, we will ask for it, and all 
will go well.” 

Ide, smiled when I mentioned the diploma, but the smile had faded in 
a moment from her lips, and she said gravely, “ You ask me to hear of 

our success in life without a proud smile. You ask me to appear out- 
wardly to regard you with no more interest than if I had no right to 
share in your joy, whilst inwardly I feel the greatest right of all—that 
of being your promised wife.” 

“ What do you mean, Ida? You puzzle me,” I said; but she con- 
tinued without appearing to have heard me: 

“Yes, and when I hear of your being in sorrow, I must weep alone, 
and feel that I have no right to make known my grief when I did not 
suffer any one to share my joy. Wherever I go, the secret of my heart 
will make me lonely. I may want consolation, support, and sympathy, 
but I shall have no one to fly to—no one, and yet so many.” 

“ Why not fly to me?” 

‘“‘How? You will be away; we shall meet very seldom.” 

“And cannot you bear all this for my sake?” I asked, mournfully. 
“T ought not to ask you to do it, but still I did hope——” 

“‘ Hope everything,” said Ida, hurriedly. ‘I would bear it all, and a 
thousand times more, if it be really necessary.” 

“It is,” I said slowly, and I felt I spoke the truth, though it cost me 
a pang as the thought of my selfishness came before me, more especially 
when I held my little promised bride in my arms, and she whispered, 

“Tam yours, Hans.” 

Was I destined always to lead her astray? No, no, the great fault of 
our lives was committed then, and it was I who led her wrong, and many 
a bitter, lonely hour she must have spent, whilst I, buoyed up with hope, 
stormed out into the world of manhood, and, save for a few brief moments 
of self-reproach, our engagement was joy to me, and never cost me an 
instant’s perplexity or pain, till the unforeseen consequences of my hast 
step burst upon me, bringing distress and sorrow on the head of him who 
most deserved to suffer. That head was mine. 











































THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY OF JULY.* 


Ewncuisu historians are not in the practice of writing contemporary 
history. They consider it necessary not only that all the actors in the 
scene they are to describe shall have passed from this world of envy and 
partiality, but that their immediate successors shall have also ceased from 
their earthly labours. In France it is different ; formal histories appear 
every day in which a judicial appreciation is taken of events hardly yet 
consummated, and of the characters of public men still in the full vigour 
of political existence. 

his diversity arises from a fundamental difference between the national 
characters of the English and the French. Englishmen are reserved, do 
not proclaim their motives of action, and not seldom take pains to conceal! 
them. Frenchmen, on the contrary, are loquacious, fond of approbation, 
and determined that full justice shall be done to them in their own day 
and by their own contemporaries. Circumstances, moreover, have 
recently combined to increase this difference. English history has jogged 
on slowly, keeping the beaten track of ordinary events; whereas French 
history has proceeded of late as we might conceive a locomotive to do, if, 
cher bang endowed with life, it took into its head to ride a steeple-chase. 
Old Time in France has exchanged his allegorical sand-glass for a section 
of the electric cable. Besides, in our own country—sober, steady-going 
England—the common-place work which has been done has mostly been 
done by the aristocracy—the governing ten thousand who, in exchange 
for a monopoly of the loaves and fishes, leave the rest of the nation un- 
disturbed leisure to make their private fortunes. Hence a “ man of the 
= ” with us has about as much chance of doing anything which will 
mentioned in history as he has of adding a cubit to his stature. No 
doubt, in every century, there are some twenty or thirty Englishmen who 
have raised themselves from the middle classes into the serene circles of 
the aristocracy, and who are therefore held up by optimists as proofs of 
that most untrue of all general propositions, that the career of advance- 
ment is open in England to all. But in France the “ carriére ouverte 
aux talents” is an institution, if it is not also a craze. . The ‘“‘man of the 
people” may there be the hero of the barricades or the editor of a news- 
paper, and from either of these positions, to be a member of a provisional 
eens, directing the destinies of the France of Henri IV. or 
Napoleon I., is but a step in the ordinary course of events. Therefore, 
while an Englishman—unless he belong to the fraternity of tailors—cares 
little about what posterity may think of him, being pretty well convinced 
he will never do anything which will attract her attention, a Frenchman, 
however humble, thinks—and not unreasonably—that he may yet be an 
historical personage, and that it is a duty he owes to himself and to the 
future to conduct himself accordingly. 


* Histoire de la Chate du Roi Louis-Philippe, de la République de 1848 et du 
Rétablissement de l’Empire (1847—1855). Par M. A. Granier de Cassagnac, 


Député au Corps Législatif, Membre du Conseil Général du Gers. Two Vols. 
Paris: Henry Plon. 1857. 
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But this national difference not only accounts for the fact that French 
literature abounds in contemporary history, and that such history is rare 
with us, it also shows that, apart altogether from considerations of 
delicacy to the feelings of individuals, and of sensitiveness on the part of 
individuals—considerations which certainly have more force with us than 
with our neighbours—the task of writing a reliable history of French 
contemporary events must be incomparably easier than a contemporary 
history of England. Thanks to the national garrulousness, there is no 
want of materials in the first case. All Frenchmen “pronounce them- 
selves,” and avowedly try to explain the connexion between their actions 
and their motives ; and although we must expect that all will be couleur 
de rose, and that each hero will make himself immaculate, still in the 
infinite number of conflicting accounts, in the revelations of men sééld in 
opposition to one another, there are ample opportunities of correcting 
the exaggerations of egotism, and some sort of guarantee that nothing 
absolutely false will be said. A living Contradictor is a more serious re- 
straint than posthumous criticism. 

Recently, a Frenchman of more than ordinary ability has availed 
himself of the garrulousness of his countrymen to give us a very readable 
summary of what we may term the philosophy of the history of France 
since the revolution of 1830. Granier de Cassagnac, though in some 
respect a political character himself, rather professes summarily to ap- 
preciate the political conduct of others than to explain his own. His 
political creed is indeed a very simple one. He looks upon Socialism, and 
Communism, and the demagogy of Paris as the imminent dangers of 
French society ; and he therefore logically regards the authority which, 
whatever its principles, puts itself most prominently in antagonism to 
these influences, as the best entitled to allegiance. A strong executive is 
his king jure divino. Hence, during all the political changes of his 
time, he has ever stuck to the party of order. Deprecating the revolu- 
tion of 1830, he gave in his cordial adhesion to it whenever Louis 
Philippe had proved himself strong enough to suppress the mobs of Paris 
and Lyons. From the first he opposed the Republic of 1848, despising 
and hating it in the hands of Lamartine and Ledru Rollin, and seeing no 
guarautee for the security of society in the dictatorship of Cavaignac, 
whose slaughter of two or three thousand Socialists did not atone for his 
connexion with that Republican party which first sapped the Conserva- 
tive monarchy of Louis Philippe; but when Louis Napoleon came on the 
fieid, Cassagnac at once recognised in the uncompromising denouncer of 
the “troublers of society” the fittest ruler of France, and from the 
beginning of his candidature as president to the present time, the able 
pen of Cassagnac has been not the least potent of his allies. 

The simplicity, or rather the negation, of such a political creed as we 
have described has its advantages. Professing no dogmas of’ its own, it 
enables its adherents to judge with some degree of impartiality the rival 
systems of government which in turn asserted their right to guide the 
destiny of France. Believing doctrinaires of every school to be mistaken, © 
and looking upon ideologues with as much distrust as Napoleon I., he 
is not the less qualified to judge with a kind of contemptuous impar- 
tiality between rival systems. If, then, our readers will keep in view 
this bias of the author, they will, we are convinced, derive considerable 
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information if follow us in the analysis of the causes which conduced 
to the fall of the Orleans dynasty. We think it best in the mean time to 
confine our attention to this, the first of the three epochs which Cassagnac 
describes, as it will require our limits to do it justice. Moreover, it has 
a completeness of its own, as the history of the failure of the monarchy 
of the middle classes. 

The Orleans régime was a compromise. The Republican party had 
not yet recovered from the odium of the Reign of Terror, and it was 
clear that France shrank from the repetition of such an ordeal. On the 
other hand the Legitimists were vanquished, and, however strong might 
be their hopes in the future, Charles X. was in exile, and the military 
power had passed from his hands. The parliamentary régime seemed 
therefore a sort of truce, which, while it adjourned the actual conflict, 
seemed to both parties to prepare the way for the ultimate triumph of 
their peculiar opinions. It inaugurated Republican ideas, but it retained 
the kingly office, and professed to take as its model the stable constitu- 
tion of England. But how was it accepted by the “ people,” who are 
supposed to contain not only all shades of politicians but that large 
majority of the nation who are no politicians at all. 

There is no word the ambiguity of which has occasioned greater dis- 
asters in France than the word “people.” In France there are two 
peoples, or rather there is a veritable people and one which assumes the 
name, and this last, unhappily, has generally managed to deceive society 
into the belief that it really was what it pretended to be. The true 
people, as distinguished from the upper and middle classses, is in France, 
as elsewhere, the labouring classes generally, whether residing in towns 
or in the country. The pseudo-people of France, which until lately 
has been the only people of France in history, is the mob of Paris. No 
two bodies can be more distinct in their interests and their sympathies, 
but with respect to the government of Louis Philippe, they both at first, 
though for totally different reasons, gave it their adhesion. It was the 
mob which had rendered the accession of the Orleanist family possible, 
and if after all they had been cajoled by a few able men, who dreaded a 
Red Republic, into inaugurating a monarchy little differing in essentials 
from that which they overthrew, they did not at first see their mistake. The 
real people, on the other hand, welcomed Orleanism as the only apparent 
means of securing quiet so necessary to their industry. The govern- 
ment of Charles X. had excited their distrust from its leanings to the 
nobility, and a vague fear of the reimposition of feudal customs seemed 
not altogether unjustifiable, but they regarded as a more dreaded peril 
the anarchy of a revolutionary epoch, the sure effect of which in deci- 
mating and impoverishing them had not yet been effaced from their 
memonies. ‘The Orleans dynasty seemed to secure them against both 
dangers; but still it was only in this negative point of view, as an inter- 
mediate security against imminent dangers, that it was accepted; no 
feeling approaching to loyalty was at the bottom of their obedience. 

One decisive proof of the lukewarmness of their allegiance may be 
found in the attitude of the clergy, who always reflect and generally 
originate whatever is moral in the complex elements which make up the 
allegiance of the working classes. ‘The clergy regarded with no friendly 
eye the monarchy of July, nor is it difficult to discover the principle 
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of repulsion. The Catholic Church has always attached itself to an- 
tiquity, and this new revolution was another break to the tradition which 
connected the existing Church with the Church of Saint Louis and 
Charlemagne; nor was their instinct at fault, for the government of 
Louis Philippe associated itself with the new Philosophies in preference 
to the old Christianity, and even the most bitter Protestant must admit 
that the Roman Catholic religion was better than the philosophical 
creeds of 1830, which, says Cassagnac, according to the most authorita- 
tive interpreters, teaches to the adept the idea of a God only after having 
taught psychology, wsthetics, and morals—“ trois choses d’elles-mémes 
trés difficiles.” 

If the clergy may be said to reflect whatever is moral in the allegiance 
of the people, the army, recruited from the people, may be said to concen- 
trate, as if in a focus, whatever of chivalry this allegiance may contain. 
That the government increases the national glory compensates in the 
eyes of Frenchmen in general for grave defects in internal administration, 
and goes far to make even despotism popular; but to the army such a 
quality is, next to military honour, the principal ground of allegiance. 
Now the government of Louis Philippe presented at first no great attrac- 
tions to the lovers of national glory. It was utterly deficient in military 
prestige. The fleurs-de-lis recalled the glories of the Valois and the 
Bourbons, both warlike races, and the eagles recalled the recent triumphs 
of the Empire; but the Orleans family was a political dynasty, and its 
banner only recalled the victories of the parliament or the barricades—the 
triumphs of Doctrinaires or Republicans. The attitude, therefore, of the 
military at the beginning of Louis Philippe’s reign was sullen and indif- 
ferent, and although subsequently the Algerine campaigns induced more 
cordiality, there never was any enthusiasm in the allegiance of the army 
to the Orleans dynasty. 

If so little cordiality existed between the Orleans dynasty on the one 
hand, the people, the Church, and the army on the other, foreign powers 
regarded the Revolutionary government with undisguised distrust. France 
appeared to them the focus of revolution, and the terrors of the propo- 
ganda of 1790 seemed about to be revived. It was therefore the first 
object of Louis Philippe to prove that such apprehensions were unfounded. 
Unfortunately, to convince foreign diplomacy of this, it was essential to 
adopt an external policy of almost timid moderation, and such a policy 
tended to alienate the army and to give a handle to the Opposition in 
the Chambers, of which they knew well how to avail themselves. It was 
said that the government of the barricades was intended as a protest 
against the government it had superseded, which had been installed by 
the invasion, and that it was necessary, if not by actual war, at least by 
maintaining a dignified bearing seine Europe, to show that the ignominy 
of that invasion was at once felt and for ever repudiated by the regene- 
rated nation. Unfortunately ministers themselves, when in opposition to 
Charles X., had indulged in similar declamation, and regard to personal 
consistency in a manner prevented them from successfully replying to the 
taunts of their opponents. Thus the government was in a dilemma. If 
they adopted a warlike tone in their foreign policy, they isolated them- 
selves from the continental powers; if they maintained the studied 
moderation of their diplomacy, they alienated the French army, and sup- 
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plied capital to the enemies of society in the Chambers. The consequence 
was a policy of compromise, which, as usually happens, not only failed to 
effect its object, but led to the most inconsistent results. The absolute 
monarchs were conciliated by Russia being allowed, without interference, 
to crush the heroic revolt of the Poles, but all that was generous in the 
sentiment of glory in the French nation was thereby outraged; and 
although the baser elements of the national passion were conciliated when 
the Netherlands, in defiance of treaty, were forcibly separated from the 
dominions of the King of Holland, Russia and Austria were offended. 

On the whole, however, the position of Louis Philippe in the beginning 
of 1848 contained sufficient elements of security, for the army and the 
true people were both ready to give him a support, perhaps the steadier 
because void of enthusiasm ; and the jealousies of the despotic powers, the 
distrust.of the clergy, and the hatred of the mob could not have sufficed 
to a successful revolution had the government been true to itself. The 
Legitimists M. de Cassagnac altogether excludes from the calculation of 
sone forces, and holds that they are essentially effete, and without a 

uture in France. We believe that as a description of the present phases 

of France he is so far right, but as to the question whether the elder 
branch will never again rule in France, history has too many lessons of 
the tenacity of dynasties, and the Napoleonic régime itself is too con- 
spicuous an instance of the resuscitation of what verily seemed the dry 
bones of a dynasty to permit of any dogmatism on the subject. 

But though externally the dynasty of Louis Philippe appeared never 
more secure than in the beginning of 1848, there were inherent causes 
which secretly sapped its strength. The dynasty was a revolutionary one, 
and the forces which ultimately overthrew it had their roots in its prin- 
ciples and antecedents. Born of a system of opposition to the principle 
of government, it had no logical defence when the same system was 
directed against itself. In particular as it was to the clubs it owed its 
origin, so it was by their subtle, bold, and as we will see impudent action 
(for no better term can be given to their audacity), that it was overthrown. 

According to our author, the true Republicans in Paris in 1830 did not 
exceed five thousand. Out of this number the clubs were recruited. 
First in time was the “ Société des Amis du Peuple,” the most conspicuous 
members of which were Marrast, Flocon, Cavaignac, Raspail, and Blanqui. 
All of these were adventurers in the modern sense of the word, namely, 
men who had to push their fortunes through political intrigue, and Cas- 
sagnac asserts that most of them could have been secured by government 
had government considered them worth enlisting. The 7ribune was the 
organ of this society, and it was supported in the chambers by Lafayette 
and Dupont de l’Eure. It was under the auspices of this club that the 
émeute at General Lamarque’s funeral, in 1832, took place, and with its 
suppression ended the career of the ‘Club des Amis du Peuple.” 

It was{transmuted into the “ Rights of Men,” amongst whose initiated 
the names of Marrast and Cavaignac again appear, joined to the more 
sinister names of Barbés and Sobrier. Like its predecessor, it recalled 
the ideas of the first Republic, and did all in its power to prepare the way 
of a new Reign of Terror. It also broke prematurely into revolt ; the 
simultaneous émeutes of Paris and Lyons in 1834 were due to its exertions 
—émeutes suppressed not without difficulty and bloodshed. This society 
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was further illustrated by Fieschi, who attempted to give a practical 
reality to their theories, and, in this respect, deserves honourable mention 
as compared with the leaders, who, although the inciters of revolt and 
assassination, kept away from the barricades. 

For some time after 1834 the secret societies were in abeyance. Some 
of their leaders were banished, and others had discreetly withdrawn into 
obscurity. But in 1837, the government granted an amnesty, and the 
conspirators availed themselves of it to reorganise their forces, and to pre- 
pare the overthrow of society. In 1838, revolt again broke out in the 
streets of Paris, but the pear was not yet ripe, and the only result was 
the usual one of bloodshed. 

This defeat taught the enemies of order the necessity of adopting other 
tactics. Aware for the present of the hopelessness of a collision with 
government they tried to sap the foundations of its strength by dissemi- 
nating gtin the people the anti-social maxims which have acquired such 
celebrity under the names of Communism and Socialism. 

Let us leave them, in the mean time, to the propagation of this gospel 
of revolution in order that we may sum up, along with our author, the 
other tendencies in society which were fast hastening the catastrophe. 

“‘ Without pretending in an absolute manner,” says Cassagnac, “ that 
Parliamentarism is impossible in France, experience authorises us to say 
that its establishment encounters more difficulty there than elsewhere ; 
tried three times since 1789, it has always by its own action led to a re- 
volution.” When an author writes in this way it is pretty clear what 
his opinion is, nor does Cassagnac leave us in doubt. He says that in all 
times the royal power has taken the initiative in progress, and that it is 
from this source that all the great institutions of France spring. These 
propositions he proceeds to prove historically; nor need we be surprised 
that he should make out a tolerably good case, for there is no political 
opinion in support of which historical precedents cannot be cited. 

Still, by his own confession, Parliamentarism was all but successful 
under Louis Philippe ; the experiment then promised much better than ever 
before, and on the eve of the revolution there were not a few of the most 
far-sighted statesmen who thought the problem had been solved. Indeed, 
the very Opposition had got into a quasi-constitutional action. The 
demagogism of the clubs was no longer heard, but a cry was raised of the 
corruption of government, which reminds the English reader not a little 
of the Opposition tactics in the times of Walpole. It was said now, as 
then, that the strength of the government was owing to the wholesale 
corruption to which it had recourse, and that the maintenance of the 
ministry was only compatible with the progressive degradation of the 
nation. 

The time has now come when these allegations on the part of the 
French patriots may be calmly considered, and Cassagnac certainl 
ae the matter in a totally different point of view from that in which 

nglishmen regarded it at the time. 

The charge of corruption against government was the mot d’ordre 
adopted by all shades of the Opposition, as the only one under which unity 
could be given to their oolitioa! aethom. There was only one object they 
had in common, namely, to overthrow the ministry; and to this worthy 
object intestine differences were in the mean time to be adjourned. This 
May—vou. CXul. NO. CCCCXLIX. F 
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tactique was formally recommended bythe most respectable of their leaders. 
In a circular, to “tech the names 2 M. Thiers and M. Odilon Barrot 
are appended, it is proclaimed that “toutes les factions de opposition 
doivent comprendre enfin qu’au-dessus de leurs dissidences intestines il y 
@ un but & atteindre. Ce but principal que poursuit l’opposition 
c'est empécher le succés du candidat ministériel. Avant tout il faut 
renverser le ministre.” “ Thus,” says ees “to possess power, to 
replace the ministry in preference to everything else-——in preference to 
common sense, to justice, to the interest of order, tc the preservation of 
the monarchy—such was the language which the frenzy of parliamen- 
tary rivalries inspired in the breasts of the most considerable chiefs of 


Such was the political creed of those who now launched the cry of 
ministerial corruption. It was something tangible and definite, inde- 
pendent of political theories, level to the understanding of all classes in 
the nation. That government should support itself in power by bribing 
the majority of the electoral body was a modus operandi rather natural 
than otherwise to French statesmen demoralised by so many revolutions, 
and it was easily credited by all those who, being not recipients of the 

things at the disposal of government, could indemnify themselves 
by moral indignation. s 

The secret spring of this high-toned political morality was not difficult 
even then to discover. The modern Catos were divided into two classes; 
the leaders expressed, in their lofty declamations, the vulgar desire to be 
themselves the dispensers of patronage, while the rank and file who joined 
in the jeremiad were really more indignant at the fact that government 
did not corrupt them than that government was corrupt. One of the 
most indignantly virtuous of the Opposition, our author tells us, had soli- 
cited thirty-five places, another three hundred and four, and a third had 
been suecessful in obtaining thirty-five. What had been the number of 
this last individual's solicitations is left to the imagination, but the worldly 
wisdom which, after he had obtained all he could from the powers that 
were, induced him to assist in evoking the powers that might be, cannot 
be sufficiently admired. But though these, and numerous other in- 
stances cited by Cassagnac, proved the hypocrisy of the Opposition, his 
is at best a te quogue argument, which implies the truth of the allega- 
tion. The pot is not less black because the kettle says so. The truth 
was, the government of Louis Philippe rested mainly on patronage, which 
is rong | a disguised bribery. The perfect centralisation of the French 
system left to ministers the gift of the innumerable employments by 
which the government of a great nation is carried on, and the French 
youth, excited and restless by the souvenirs of revolution, and little ad- 
dicted to the steady pursuits of commerce, eagerly sought after employ- 
ment which, without compromising social position, secured a mainte- 
nance pending the time when they would become great men. In 
England, government patronage has also its evil effects, but commerce 
holds out higher inducements than officialism to our youth, who, not 
dreaming of being historical personages, are actuated by the more prac- 
tical desire of making a fortune. 

Our author thinks that on the eve of the revolution the dynasty had 
almost overcome the difficulties in its way : 
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The most difficult, the slowest, the most ungrateful, but yet the most neces- 
sary task of the monarchy of 1830 was to create, by the formation of an intelli- 
and solid majority, an instrument of government. That fundamental work, 
times interrupted, or destroyed by pertiamentaxy rivalries, was nearly com- 
pleted towards the last year of the reign; we had just at last begun to govern 
when the whole of this edifice, so laboriously constructed, disappeared in the abyss 
dug by blind and sterile ambitions ! 


We have now to mention a chief agent in bringing about the cata- 
strophe—the National Guard. 

“ Although formed of honest men, interested by their property or their 
business in the maintenance of security, the National Guard,” says our 
author, “has not the less been in France, for the last half-century, the 
sco of public order.” The essential vice in its constitution is, he 
says, its revolutionary origin. In 1789, as in 1830, the National Guard 
was born of insurrections, and, summing up his accusation, he says : 


On peut dire, sans sortir de la plus rigoureuse exactitude, que Phistoire des 
es et fatales journées de la Révolution francaise est & peu prés la méme 
chose que l’histoire de la garde nationale de Paris, abusée ou dominée par des 
factieux. L’intervention active de cette fatale milice est le symptdéme habituel 
des grandes crises sociales. 


Fatal enough, certainly, was their intervention to Louis Philippe, since 
it is nearly certain that had they not placed themselves in February, 1848, 
between the troops and the mob, the émeute would have been suppressed, 
as émeutes had been often suppressed before under the same régime, at 
the expense of the slaughter of a thousand or two of the pseudo-people, the 
canaille of France, who certainly would not have been missed in this 
world. Why the National Guard should be so fatal to the cause of order, 
which they profess to defend, is not very easily explained. We are ac- 
customed to rely on our national guard—the militia—not only to main- 
tain order but also as the nursery of the regular army, and, certainly, the 
militia are not recruited from so respectable a class as the French National 
Guard. There are three differences betwixt these two quasi-military 
bodies which throw some light on the solution. The militia is an institu- 
tion coeval with the state, and in existence long before a regular army 
existed in England. It is recruited from the rural as well as the urban 
population, and the officers are nominated from without, not elected from 
within. The national guard differs essentially in each of these three par- 
ticulars. Its pedigree dates back no further than 1789 ; it is recruited 
mainly from the populations of Paris and Lyons, and the privates elect 
their officers. Still, it might be thought that all this would be compen- 
sated by the fact that the national guard are drawn, not from the lowest 
classes of the population, but from the shopkeeping class, whose clear 
patrimonial interest it is to keep down, cote que cotte, the insurgent 

tion. “Chose étrange, inconcevable, et qui caractérise d’ailleurs 
‘imprévoyanee, la fatalité et le vertige de cette bourgeoisie, ces diverses 
révolutions qu'elle a faites, elle les a invariablement entreprises et accom- 
plies sans le savoir et sans le vouloir.” 

One general reason which accounts, in a considerable degree, for the 
fatality and vertigo of the bourgeoisie, and indeed of the French in 
general, is, that ambition is the great motive power in their political life. 
True patriotism they do not appear to possess, for we are not to mistake 
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for that sentiment the worship of La Gloire, which is merely the aggre- 
gate sentiment of individual egotisms. ‘* With parties serious and con- 
vinced, whatever may be their theories, we have always some guarantee,” 
says our author ; “they have an end in view, and they know it. If we 
are sure they will try to attain this, we also know they will not go be- 
yond it, for to go beyond the end in view is to fail. With the ambitious 
we are sure of nothing. What they desire is to play a distinguished per- 
sonal réle in the drama of life, and they will support whichever régime 
promises the speediest gratification of their wishes.” Hence, although we 
may calculate on their concurrence in any measure of change, we can 
never know how far they may go; vanity, envy, or spite, may in a 
moment change their course of action. Royalists may finish in bein 
demagogues and agitators to-day, and to-morrow be faithful subjects. 

The extreme to which political atheism was carried in France is illus- 
trated by our author by several piquant sketches of the chiefs of all 
parties during the period he describes. Into these studies we do not 
propose to follow him, contenting ourselves with remarking that, if we 
are to believe our author, with the exception of Guizot none of the 
French statesmen of Louis Philippe’s time, and during the transition 
epoch which intervened until Napoleon III. securely grasped the reins of 
power, showed even common honesty; that the members of the Pro- 
visional Government, with-the exception of Lamartine, were pretentious 
incapables ; and as to Lamartine himself, this is our author’s opinion : 
“Tout ce qui constitue M. de Lamartine, son éclat, sa carriére, ses livres, 
sa politique, son pouvoir, sa popularité, sa chiite, sont autant d’énigmes 
ayant le méme mot : chimére.” 

Guizot is the only political personage of whom Cassagnac speaks 
favourably : 

M. Guizot apportait a la tribune une maniére de combattre pleine de calme, 
de vigueur et de dignité. Ilne faisait jamais de la polémique ; il laissait ’homme 
a l’écart et madoaiais droit & Pidée. M. Guizot enveloppait son adversaire 
dans om belle et large question. Quand la question était résolue |’adver- 
saire était oublié. 

He thus distinguishes between Guizot and his rival, Thiers: ‘ M. 
Thiers se mettait 4 la suite des idées; M. Guizot se mettait 4 leur 
tate.” 

But it is time to give some account of the incidents which immedi- 
ately preceded the insurrection. It is well known that the prelude to it 
was an organised political agitation at “ public banquets.” These ban- 
quets were inaugurated by moderate Oppositionists and Red Republicans, 
as the most effective way of carrying out the compact which, as we have 
already mentioned, they had made. There was no want of frankness in 
the alliance. ‘We do not abandon,” said the extreme party, “any of 
our principles; we only make a truce as to certain questions which it 
would be at present inexpedient to press. Our alliance will cease with 
victory.” 

We are not unaccustomed to these provisional alliances of parties. 
They generally attain their end at the cost of the political conscience of 
both the allies, while the more moderate makes the additional discovery 
that while fondly thinking they were making a catspaw of the Revolu- 
tionists, the latter are in reality the gainers. Speaking of the French 
banquets, Cassagnac says: ‘“‘ Les démocrates ne faisaient aucun sacrifice; 
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ils aidaient 4 courber la monarchie en se réservant hautement de la briser.” 
We do not go so fast as our lively neighbours, but our Whigs, with a 
new Reform Bill staring them in the face, with its vote by ballot and 
lowering of the franchise, may regret the day when, through an alliance 
with the Radicals, they threw down the breakwaters which the old con- 
stitution afforded against the revolutionary deluge. M. Thiers and 
Odilon Barrot discovered, just when they had achieved their triumph, 
that the allies with whom for a moment they had combined, had interests 
different from them, which of course they wished to make to triumph ; 
and just as the proletarians of Paris attempted to subsidise themselves 
and to have an easy subsistence secured, so will the five-pound voters try 
to carry into effect those theories against indirect taxation, the practical 
result of which is to throw all the burdens of the state on the richer 
classes. 

But to return to the French. The honourable alliance of Reformers, 
moderate Republicans, and Socialists got on but slowly. The banquets 
did not take. The numbers present at all the banquets over all France 
did not exceed seventeen thousand men, but the committee who managed 
the agitation made up by arrogance and falsehood what was wanting in 
numbers; the seventeen thousand were spoken of as if they were an innu- 
merable multitude. If they were not the actual majority of the nation, 
they were at least the majority of its intelligence—they were public opinion. 
The ruse, however, was becoming stale, so, like agitators all over the 
world, they were driven, in order to attract attention, to promulgate doc- 
trines more and more subversive of society, and in their heterogeneous 
ranks they could provide something suited to all revolutionary palates. 
“ At the need at Orleans, M. Marie drew the programme of a model 
republic ; at Limoges, the doctrines of Socialism were advocated; at 
Dijon, the drapeau rouge was unfurled; at Lille, Ledru-Rollin prophe- 
sied the inundation of the Nile, which, in its impetuous course, would 
sweep away all impurities, and leave on the banks the germs of fecundity 
and new life.”’ 

The agitation was at its height when the Chambers met on the 28th 
of December, 1847; but it was merely agitation, and a little energy on 
the part of the government seemed certain to suppress any attempt at 
revolt. It is impossible to doubt this; for, formidable as Parisian mobs 
are, the artillery and bayonets of a regular army, if vigorously = 
are arguments which none but a regular army can withstand. This— 
the superiority of the instrument at the disposal of government—settles 
for ever the question, and it is only when the government shrinks from 
the scientific use of the instrument, or when the instrument itself is out 
of gear, that an émeute has the smallest chance of success. ‘ S’il y a,” 
says Cassagnac, “ une chose en effet a laquelle |’expérience ait donné une 
force de démonstration, c’est l’impuissance d'une émeute contre un gou- 
vernement sérieux.” 

Cassagnac has some sensible remarks on the incompatibility of monster 
meetings, whether called banquets or by any other name, with civil 
government. Every other way of expressing opinion is liable to checks 
and subject to guarantees; but at a banquet, “les premiers venus, 
des vauriens réunis autour d’un couvert dans une grange, auraient pu 
délibérer 4 perpétuité, nuit et jour, contre la société, contre la constitu- 
tion, contre la morale, contre Dieu.” This is a different question in 
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France and in England. In France, undoubtedly, Cassagnac is right, for 
there agitators are subverters of social institutions, but in England 
agitators are reformers, holding views more or less radical, but the most 
extreme consistent with the existence of society ; and the question comes 
to be, whether greater harm would be done by the prevention of public 
meetings (for it is i ible to draw a legal line as to the numbers of 


which a meeting to consist, or to prescribe, a priori, the opinions 
which are to be ed to be discussed), or by the dissemination of 


doctrines inimical to the existing constitution, and thereby having a 
to disturb the public peace. Probably the course which is 
adopted in this country—namely, as a general rule, not to act till a 
breach of the peace be committed, and in rare and exceptional cases to 
prevent the meeting—is the best way of dealing with the question. 

The government of Louis Philippe came at last to be of Cassagnac’s 
opinion; they determined to prevent the banquet set down for the 22nd 
of Feb . The question was now fairly put, and most people thought 
there could be no doubt of the result. That a revolution might ultimately 
be successful, was a point on which most Frenchmen were agreed; but 
that it would not take place at present, was also a point on which there 
was as little difference of opinion. 

Indeed, the serious opposition to the determination of government 
seemed at first to be restricted in the Chambers to M. Odilon Barrot, 
and out of doors to fhe two newspapers, the 2éforme and the National. 
Odilon Barrot at this time, and for the fast time in his political life, acted 
without hesitation in pushing matters to an extremity. His faith was 
great ; he firmly believed that he could at any time control the move- 
ment, and that it rested with him to conduct the agitation he had created 
to those ends of comparatively moderate reform he had in view, the most 
prominent of which was his own accession to the ministry. No parties 
are more confident in themselves than the beginners of revolutions. The 
Girondists almost to the last believed they could stop the march of the 
revolution, and probably were only fully undeceived at the scaffold; and 
so it was again destined to be—moderate revolutionists were to be pushed 
aside by the more violent until anarchy was attained. It is not difficult 
to account for this cycle in revolutions. Those who begin them act from 
vanity ; those who succeed, from passion; those who begin are actuated 
by personal ambition, and profess to wish to ameliorate the lot of others ; 
those who succeed are also ambitious, but the lot to be ameliorated or 
guaranteed in advantages so recently acquired is their own lot, and 
—— is more steady and more strenuous in its action than phi- 

PY: 

That there was more effrontery than conviction, more ambition than 
patriotism in the conduct of Odilon Barrot and his party, is now admitted. 
Let us hear Cassagnac on these points : 


France and England have been completely deceived in 1848 as to the origin 
and character of the revolution of February. The reader would not recognise 
in the real drama the imaginary and douffe drama imposed on public credulity. 

We have said, and we have made France and Europe believe, that the revolu- 
tion of February had been accomplished by the people of Paris at the price of 
three days’ conflict and of thousands of dead bodies. 


This is the douffe drama, and Cassagnac proves that these were the 
facts it tried to palm on the public: Ist, the revolution was a popular 
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movement; 2nd, there were three days’ conflict; and 3rd, there were 
thousands of dead bodies; and ake when we recollect the accounts 
at the time, such was the narrative which Europe accepted, and which is 
believed in by many until now. 

We were hoaxed in every particular: 1st., the revolution was the work 
of a mere section of the populace, of which the dregs formed the majority, 
including vo small proportion of a class in Paris analogous to our ticket- 
of-leave men; 2ndly, there was hardly any conflict at all: the treachery 
of the National Guard and the hesitation of government were sufficient to 
decide the contest; and 3rdly, the deaths did not much exceed thirty. 

It had also been said, and Europe had believed, that the provisional 
government, with a rare devotion, had accepted of power forced on them 
by popular acclamation. Nothing could be more false. The provisional 
government nominated themselves- 


In effect (says our author) the people of Paris did not name by its acclama- 
tions any provisional government. In place of one, four were formed at different: 
times and in different places, and these four governments named themselves with 
a cynicism without example in the history of the ambitious. 


It is unnecessary to go into the detail of the incidents which followed 
one another in rapid succession after the émeute had begun. We will only 
notice, on the authority of our author—an authority as yet uncontradicted 
—a few points on which there still exists some misconception in this 
country. 

The National Guard—the evil genius of France—being convoked for 
the maintenance of order, a meeting of its officers took place, when 
a petition to the king in the following terms was concerted : 


“We belong all to the militia of Paris, and are protectors of publicorder. We 
are ready to go wherever we may be directed to hinder or stop the effusion of 
blood; but at the same time, protectors of liberty, we declare that our assem- 
bling is by no means to be construed as an approval of the ministerial policy 
whether within or without, neither as giving any support to a ministry which, 
on the contrary, we blame with all the energy of good citizens.” 


A military force which deliberates, rebels ; Louis Philippe ought there- 
fore immediately to have ordered the National Guard to lay down their 
arms, and if they refused, the artillery of Bugeaud should have been un- 
sparingly used to compel obedience. Such a procedure indeed soon be- 
came necessary as the only condition of saving the monarchy, for these 
protectors of public order now proceeded, legion by legion, to range 
themselves between the troops and the insurgents. 

Nor was Louis <ty ” himself unprepared to take whatever measures 
might be necessary. left to himself he would have given carte 
blanche to Bugeaud, but his family did not participate in his resolution. 
The queen ed that Guizot should resign. The Duc de Montpen- 
sier supported See opinion. The king left the question to the minister. 
M. Guizot’s reply was, “‘ When the king puts such a question it is re- 
solved; the cabinet might triumph in the streets, but'it cannot conquer 
at the same time the royal family and the crowd.” 

Thus the resignation of the cabinet was conceded to violence, and by 
the natural operation of cause and effect the party who had used or 
threatened violence increased in audacity, because the concession had in- 


creased their strength in the same proportion as it had discouraged the 
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supporters of the monarchy. But the triumph of the insurgents was 
hastened, and all moderation banished from their counsels by an act of 
imbecility on the part of the National Guard. No sooner had Guizot’s 
resignation been announced than - declared their mission at an end. 
They had attained their wishes, and the protectors of order now retired to 
their homes. 

Paris remained in the hands of the insurrection. The leaders now pro- 
ceeded to vigorous action. . 

In the first Revolution, when Lafayette fired on the mob, their leaders 
collected the dead, placed them in a cart, and proceeded to the Palais Royal, 
crying “ Vengeance! on assassine le peuple!” The precedent was a good 
one to follow. 

About ten in the evening, a band of nearly three hundred persons, marching 
twenty or thirty in front, descended the ‘Boulevards by way of the Quartiers 
St. Denis and St. Martin. It was preceded by about twenty children carrying 
lighted torches. This band, with ae shouts, proceeded towards the Made- 
leme. On their way, they turned up the Rue Lepelletier, and grouped them- 
selves before a‘house which served_as the bureaux of the National. 


There they were addressed by M. Marrast, in one of those speeches 
which, recommending moderation, have an opposite tendency. After 
being thus instructed, they proceeded to the public offices. ‘The leader 
brought to the butchery the troop of unfortunates and imbeciles, and the 
cart which followed was destined to carry their bodies.” 

The office of the minister of foreign affairs was defended by a few 
troops of the line, who refused to allow the mob to pass. The chief of 
the rioters fired his pistol, and the guard fired in return, covering the 
street with dead and wounded. 

It was evidently for this bloody result that they had attacked the Foreign 
Office. The miserable victims of this horrid machination had hardly fallen than 
their dead bodies were heaped on the cart. They placed them in a dramatic 
manner, the bleeding wounds carefully displayed, and the mass surmounted by 
the dead body of a woman, half aren | When this hideous heap was artistically 
—— they placed torches before the cart, and exclaimed, “ Au National !” 

‘rom the office of the National the cart traversed the Quartier Montmartre, 
towards the office of the Réforme, where they arrived towards midnight, having 
scattered horror and terror on their journey. All night the cart continued its 
rounds, paralysing with fear those whom it did not exasperate. An immense 
crowd collected in the morning, but the question of policy had disappeared, and 
the revolution itself was face to face with the cause of order and the monarchy. 


Now at last there ought to have been no hesitation ; the military were 
firm, and Bugeaud, if allowed to act, answered for the suppression of the 
rebellion. The king also was prepared, and the new ministry was willing 
to sanction the intervention of the army, but the cowardice of the royal 
family again interposed, and a new ministerial combination was tried. It 
was thought to appease the bandits and robbers, who now constituted the 
army of the Republicans, by nominating Thiers and Odilon Barrot as 
ministers. They were accordingly inaugurated into office, and the first 
step they took to withdraw the army was not dictated by treachery, but 
was the offspring of ludicrous self-conceit. 

Instead of fighting, M. Barrot, accompanied by some friends, went 
through the principal streets of Paris, stopping now and then to make a 

h to the rioters. Pity it was that some of them had not stopped the 
babbler—the true betrayer of the monarchy—by a bullet in his teeth, but 
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the mob inflicted even a severer punishment on one who held himself in 
such estimation—they paid no attention to his harangues, Their cold 
reception did not, however, undeceive him. Almost at the very hour that 
Louis Philippe signed his abdication, M. Barrot announced by telegraph 
to the departments that the troubles were finished and that he presided 
in the cabinet. 

It was mid-day when the agony of the monarchy of July commenced. 
The king was in his cabinet, the queen, the Declines of Orleans and 
Montpensier, the Duke of Montpensier, Marshals Soult and Gérard, and 
most of the ministers, were there, besides several aides-de-camp. They 
were all under a delusion. ‘ They mistook bandits for politicians, they 
elevated robbers to the dignity of fectious.” 

To this cabinet of illusions enters one of the stormy petrels of France, 
Emile de Girardin. 

With esprit always prompt and just, he had conceived and formulated in that 
concise style which is —_ to him the solution of the formidable problem. He 
now laid it before the king : 

“ Abdication of the king. 

“ Regency of the Duchess of Orleans. 

“ Dissolution of the Chambers. 

“General amnesty.” 

This was not treason, for a part of the royal family supported M. de Girardin, 
but it was clearly a folly. 

The king abdicated, and shortly afterwards left the Tuileries. 

The Duchess of Orleans remained, but she had not participated in the 
illusions of the rest ; and without hope, but full of devotion to the cause 
of her son, and concentrating in herself the courage of the royal family, 
she proceeded to the Chamber of Deputies. The condition in which she 
arrived there is thus described : 

Voila tout ce qui reste d’une monarchie si forte il y a trois jours: une femme 
& pied dans la boue, menant deux enfants par la main, se réfugiant dans une 
enceinte ouverte a la multitude et dans laquelle |’ambition et la peur feront taire 
le devoir et glaceront le dévouement. 

M. Thiers, prime minister, did not appear. M. Barrot made a 
nerveless speech. Ledru-Rollin spoke against time, and demanded a 
provisional government. The tumult, however, was too great, and he 
was obliged to give way to M. Dupont (del’Eure). It was the third 
attempt which succeeded. 

M. Dupont, tenant un papier, lit une troisiéme combinaison. 

“ Lamartine.”—* Oui, oui!” 

** Ledru-Rollin.”—“ Oui, oui!” 

« Arago.”—“ Oui, oui !” 

“ Dupont (de l’Eure).”—“ Oui, oui!” 

“ Marie.” —“ Oui, oui, oui!” 

Thus, in the midst of an indescribable tumult, was the nomination of 
the provisional government accomplished. 

The comédie, however, had yet two other acts. Dupin and Lamartine, 
and some of the other self-constituted sovereigns, had gone to the Hétel 
de Ville. Ledru-Rollin remained, and the following is the procés-verbal 
of what took place : 

“ Citoyens,” said M. Ledru-Rollin, “vous comprenez que vous faites ici un 
acte grave en nommant un gouvernement provisoire. Ce que tous les citoyens 
doivent faire, c’est d’accorder silence et de préter attention aux hommes qui 
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veulent se constituer leurs représentans; en conséquence, écoutez-moi. Nous 
allons faire quelque chose de grave. Ily a eu Sy eae a tout-a-l’heure. 
Un gouvernement ne peut pas se nommer d’une facon | Permettez-moi 
de vous dire les noms qui semblent proclamés par la majorité. A mesure que je 
les lirai, suivant qu’ils vous conviendront ou qu’ils ne vous conviendront pas, 
vous crierez Oui ou Non.”—*“ Trés bien !”’—* tez! Et pour faire quelque 
chose d’officiel, je prie MM les sténographes du Moniteur de prendre note des 
noms & mesure que je les prononcerai, parce que nous ne pouvons pas présenter 
& la France des noms qui n’auraient pas été approuvés par vous : 

“Dupont (de Eure)” —* Oui, oui!” 

er ”—* Oui, oui!” 

“ Lamartine.” —“ Qui, oui!” 

* Ledru-Rollin.”—“ Oui, oni!” 

“ Garnier-Pagés.”—“ Oui, oui !—Non !” 

“ Marie.” —“ Oui !—non !” 

“ Crémieux.”—“ Oui!” 

“ Messieurs,” continued M. Ledru-Rollin, “le gouvernement provisoire qui 
vient d’étre nommé a de grands, d’immenses devoirs & remplir. On va étre 
obligé de lever la séance pour se rendre au siége du gouvernement et prendre 
toutes les mesures pour que Jes droits du peuple soient consacrés.” 


There was not much difference between the lists, but the two news- 
ma must also make their government. A meeting took place at the 
office of the Réforme, where the list prepared by the ational was 
adopted, with the exception that Odilon Barrot was excluded, and Louis 
Blanc and M. Albert added at the instance of the Réforme. Albert was 
an “ouvrier,” and nominated specially to represent the working classes. 
He turned out one of the most sensible among them. 

All the nominees marched to the Hotel de Ville. M. Crémieux thus 
narrates the meeting : 

* When we went to the Hotel de Ville for our installation, we found Mes- 
sieurs Marrast, Flocon, Louis Blanc, and Albert. We asked, ‘Who are you?’ 
They replied, ‘We have been named members of the Provisional Government.’— 
‘By whom?’ I believe they answered, ‘ By the Social Democracy.’ If they 

asked us by whom we were named we might have said, ‘At the Chamber,’ 
but not ‘ by the Chamber.’ ”’ 

In these circumstances, all the kings having an equally good title, it 
showed great patriotism to coalesce. 

‘‘Thus,” says Granier de Cassagnac, “everything is consummated ; 
the king has set out for exile, the dictators go the Hétel de Ville, the 
bourgeoisie of Paris escalading the barricades, return to their hearths. 
However different their destinies, every honourable and lofty mind would 
prefer that of the king. He departed, leaving after him to defend his 
memory Algeria conquered, railways popularised, credit established, 
Versailles embellished, the statue of the Emperor upon the Column and 
his remains at the Invalides, France accustomed to labour and order, 
that is to say, weaned from revolutions.” 
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A SAD STORY. 


THERE is always something pleasant on a winter's night in sitting 
cozily by the fire, and the pleasure seems to be enhanced if the weather 
outside be at all boisterous ; perhaps on the Lucretian suave mari magno 
principle, we feel a sort of contemptuous compassion for those poor fellows 


- out on such a night, and poke up the fire into a brighter blaze, as we 


loat over the notion we are not as they. Pleasanter than all, perhaps, 
is it to have two or three trusty friends with you, who make the time fly 
by telling you story on story, each serving as an excuse for a fresh glass 
of toddy. Just such a night did I spend last month in that horrid snow- 

storm, with my friend Dr. T. and young B., and I will tell you now a 
story as it was told to me, and which sent me supperless to bed. It was 
really too bad of the doctor, for Sweeting had sent me in a magnificent 
barrel of oysters, which I had intended to regale on, despite the doctor’s 
repeated hints as to their indigestibility. 

We had been talking about the humanitarians, and the doctor had 
been venting his spleen as usual, for he was a tremendous Tory, and 
predicted that no good would come to the country by our mawkish sen- 
timentalism, as he was fond of terming it. Among other strong remarks 
he made, he said that at the present day humanity was based on regu- 
lated murder. 

“Do you mean the punishment of death ?” I remarked, somewhat 
sarcastically. 

“No; but children are born at present only to die. You know that I 
have been attached to a lying-in institution for the last five years, and I 
have seen the working of the system sufficiently. Thousands of wretched 
beings here await their heavy hour, in which they are to give birth to 
another poverty-stricken babe. Most of the mothers take service as wet- 
nurses in the houses of the richer class ; they put out their own child to 
nurse with some old woman, and pay a few pence weekly. Many of the 
mothers are heartless, hardened creatures, who wish their children to die 
soon ; for out of ten of such children one half die in the first month.” 

“Can that be true ?” said B. 

“‘T have, perhaps, understated the case. The nurses, generally old, 
hard-hearted women, have five, six, or more of such children to take care 
of. At first they pay some little attention to them, and give them deli- 
cacies, but after a short time they must take pot luck. Their young 
stomachs cannot bear the coarse food, the children cry, they swallow 
nothing, and in a short space they die of hunger.” 

“ Terrible ” 

_ “Tn one of our northern cities, where there are richly endowed institu- 
tions for the conversion of the Hottentots, and tender women knit lambs- 
wool waistcoats for the benighted heathens, a few years ago an old soldier 
was tried for his life, who carried on a business of this sort with his wife. 
When the children cried, he thought the only way to quiet them was by 
beating them. ‘They were soon quiet enough. ‘The old fellow had done 
no more than happens daily; he had killed the children instead of allow- 
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ing them to die. And why should the little seamps live P—th 
run between the legs of rich folk when they went out for a walk 

** Really, doctor, you are too bad,” I remarked ; “ your profession has 
blunted all your finer perceptions.” 

“T only tell you what has happened, and is still happening. I could 
tell you a story showing the misery and revenge of a poor misguided 
creature. Have you the courage to hear it ?” 

“* Tell us—tell us,” said B.; “ nothing can be too terrible, if it promotes 
the cause of truth.” 

“* Well, then, I will.”’ 


ey might 


’ 
. 


It was just three years ago, on such a night as this, and the snow was 
enough to take away one’s breath ; I could hardly find my way through the 
well-lighted streets. I was summoned to the house of Mr, F., the rich 
wine-merchant. He was very comfortably off, to use the common phrase. 
He had made one of those marriages of convenience which are so common, 
and which once caused a woman to say, “If you were not my husband, 
I should not feel the slightest interest in you.” In short, the man was 
happy, and now doubly so, for his wife bore a joyful hope beneath her 
heart. When I entered the drawing-room, the tea was being served. 
All the front rooms in tlie house were brilliantly lighted and thrown into 
one. The young wife was ordered to take exercise, and she was now 
walking up and down the rooms. Not asound was to be heard on the 
velvet carpets. 1 seated myself with the company, consisting of the 
wife’s parents and her married sister. The mother was working at a 
baby cap, the sister was crocheting a dainty coverlid ; in a corner stood 
the cradle, covered with a green silk curtain. Whenever Mrs. F. was ab- 
sent in the next room, they began speaking of the hour of travail, which 
all were awaiting with mingled feelings of apprehension and delight. I 
was especially requested to look out for a healthy and respectable nurse. 
The sister, a clever young woman, who seemed very delicate, said: “ I 
could never make up my mind to hire a wet-nurse, and I much wished that 
Fanny were of the same opinion. I am always grieved to see the way in 
which these nurses are pampered and petted; they are treated like queens, 
and enjoy the best of everything, and what is to become of them after- 
wards? Besides, it must have a pernicious influence on the other female 
servants. They who have kept pure from sin are forced to wait on the 
fallen sister, and endure all her caprices and whims.” Her husband some- 
what harshly expressed his opinion about it being all stuff, while I was 
engaged in combating the prejudices of Mr. F., who fancied that a wife 
retained her beauty longer if she did not suckle her children. I proved 
to him how utterly false and unnatural this view was. The young wife 
had now found us, and, for fear of exciting her, the conversation was 
turned to other matters. The sister sang, the father retailed some of his 
stock jokes to keep her in good spirits. The fair young wife, as she sat 
there self-forgetting, and only thinking of the future, resembled a saint. 
For a woman who bears a second life beneath her heart is a saint ; even 
the roughest and wildest beings treat her with reverence. 

I left the house at a late hour. As I descended the stairs I thought 
to myself how happy the new arrival would be—how many loving arms, 
how many sparkling eyes would welcome it. As I went along the street, 
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the snow and wind almost knocked me backward. At last I reached m 
residence in the Lying-in Hospital. As I walked up the steps I felt 
something moving at my feet. I started back, and shouted, “ Who is 
that ?” 

“Oh, God!” was the reply, “ have mercy upon me!” 

« Who are you ?” 

“Misery, misery! I must die—I and my child!” 

I now saw by the glimmer of the lamp a girl, whose head was wrapped 
up in a coarse shawl: she was wiping the snow out of her eyes. I rang 
violently, aud the poor girl embraced my knees and sobbed out : 

“Oh! we must not be left to die. I have come twenty miles to-day 
from G I could hardly drag my limbs along. I could not stay 
there any longer: the villagers were pointing the finger of scorn at me. 
I went into a public-house and implored them to give me shelter, but they 
only laughed at me; one coarse fellow tried to insult me, and I ran 
away. At last I resolved to remain here till some kind gentleman came 
to my assistance.” 

Thus the girl spoke through her tears, and shuddering with the cold, 
until the porter at last opened the door. I ordered a nurse to be roused, 
and the stranger put to bed, and within an hour she was in a deep sleep, 
though every now and then she made a convulsive movement. For a 
long time I lay awake; do what I would I could not but speculate on the 
fate of the two children I was about to bring into the world almost at the 
same time. Little did I think what a fearful tragedy I was preparing. 

The next morning I found the stranger refreshed, and almost quite 
restored. I, too, had got over that softness of heart which had s0 
strangely unmanned me on the previous night. I went up to her bed- 
side. I knew beforehand what lamentable story, intermingled with sobs, 
I was about to hear. I have been too often laduel not to be always 
strictly on my guard. Fortunately we are at times not so wise as we 
should like to be, and the uncorrupted heart will not listen to all the wise 
warnings of the head. Well, I found the girl in better spirits, and she 
thanked me heartily for my kindness. According to her statement she 
was the daughter of a once rich farmer, who had been brought down in 
the world by intoxication and bad housekeeping. She had seen better 
days in her father’s house. Father and mother were now dead, and Jane 
Hardy (that was her name) had been for three years servant at the 
Plough, in G Here she fell away from virtue with the ostler. 
She wept bitterly as she said this, but en she wiped her tears and her 
eye sparkled as she spoke of her husband, as she persisted in calling him. 
She represented him to be a thoroughly honest and industrious man, and 
was incessant in her praises. He wanted to marry her, but they had not 
a shilling to begin housekeeping. She spoke of the nights she had 
passed in solitary sorrow, and how her mother could find no rest in the 
grave, because her daughter had quitted the path of rectitude. She told 
me how her husband was going to do himself a hurt, through sorrow for 
his great fault. Then she added, “ God will punish me for my sin, but 
I will endure all patiently, so long as the poor innocent creature is spared 
tous. I will willingly work my finger ends off, and I and my husband 
will be able to save enough in the course of a few years to emigrate to 
Australia.” 
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I must confess that the story affected me but slightly; but I had 
heard so many of them, part true, part invention. t when in the 
course of a few days the husband made his appearance, a good-looking 
oung fellow, but now as hang-dog as a criminal, and with a trembling 
d offered me a few shillings, then adding, through fear of insulting 
me, that I could lay them out in getting some dainties for Jenny, I 
began to form a better opinion of the couple. The young fellow pleased 
me remarkably: he was one of those men who are not in the habit of 
expressing their thanks, and who find difficulty in uttering words of 
humiliation, for they prefer to receive only that which they have a right 
to demand. 

On the tenth day after her arrival Jane gave birth to a healthy boy. 
The joy she evinced at the sight of the infant is indescribable. At this 
moment she put off all her grief, all thoughts of her misfortune: she was 
a happy mother. And when she said that the boy was the very image 
of his , her whole face shone with delight. 

A week later Mrs. F. also gave birth to a son. I now proposed to 
Jane to go there as wet-nurse, as she could earn a decent sum of money. 
She regarded me with widely-opened eyes, pressed her child closer to her 
heart, and large drops stood in her eyes. She drew breath hurriedly, and 
could not speak, but at last she said, “I can say nothing about it: my 
husband is coming to the christening .’ ‘The child was christened, 
and I was asked to be godfather, but I had no time, and, to tell you the 
truth, no inclination. I might have been godfather to the 
world if I accepted all the offers. Still, in gratitude to me, the boy 

i name—Anthony. The husband wanted to take the child in 


my 
the country with him, and have it taken care of there, and I advised the 
same; but Jane made it a condition that if she accepted the situation her 
boy must remain near her. It was handed over to one of these old nurses 


I was abusing just now. 
The same evening I took Jane to Mr. F.’s house. She shrank back 


involuntarily as she laid the — child to her breast. But she got 
ik 


over this feeling ; and Jane lived like a princess in a room where the 
temperature was regulated with the greatest care. She had every sort 
of dainty to eat and drink, the whole house was at her disposal, and 
Mrs. F.’s child (he was christened Augustus) grew stronger hourly. 
Jane grew handsomer every day too; she sang and sported with the 
child, and could hardly invent sufficient terms of endearment. Many 
times did I laugh at her inventive genius. But you must not imagine 
that Jane was trying to stifle the cry of pain in Senceumfletiats it is a 
secret impulse of nature that a nurse learns to love her foster-child. I 
was heartily praised for having procured the F.s such an excellent and 
ble wet-nurse. I received the thanks of a slave-dealer. 

The winter rapidly made way for spring, and Jane was permitted to 
take Augustus out for an airing in St. James’s Park. She carried the 
child warmly wrapped up, and held a parasol over his face to keep off 
any impertinent sunbeams. Mrs. F. was seated at the window, and I 
met Jane just as she got into the street. She looked round timidly, and 
said to me she felt nervous : she was to surprise Mr. F. as he came home 
from the City, by showing him the child enjoying the air for the first 
time. 
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In the Park were several wet-nurses, mostly reckless creatures, who 
paid more attention to the soldiers than to the children in their arms. 
One of them, who had known Jane in the institution, asked her casually 
whether she had rid of her trouble. She turned icy cold, for she 
had seen her child but once since she had deserted it. On the day 
when Augustus was christened, the old nurse had brought Master Tony, 
and had been regaled with the best of meat and drink. Jane had then 
felt that she was almost a stranger to her child, and now the thought of 
her neglect almost maddened Se She rushed down the dirty back 
streets of Westminster to her child. She found it crying, alone in the 
room; @ half-peeled boiled potato lay upon the cradle. The child was 
wretchedly thin, and looked like death. When her eye then fell on the 
little Augustus (so the old nurse said) she looked as if she would have 
killed him with a glance. It seemed to say, “See, that is the robber 
who steals from you your mother, your food, your very life!” She sank 
down by the side of the cradle, and sobbed loudly ; the two children cried 
with her. Then she rose again, took up her own child, kissed it and 
hugged it : she offered it the breast, but it would not suck: she raised it 
sportively above her head, and the boy merrily struck her in the face. 
Then she quarrelled with the old nurse ; but all at once the idea occurred 
to her she must go home, and she hurried away with Augustus. When 
she reached Mr. F.’s house she received a severe scolding, as far as they 
dared to go for fear of injuring her nursling. Everybody was suffering 
from the greatest alarm. The father had come home from the City, 
and the child was nowhere to be seen. Jane did not like to say where 
she had really been ; so she pretended that she had lost her way. Strict 
orders were given that she must never go out again alone. The little 
Augustus cried and whined all the day. Against my will I was —— 
to betray where Jane had been. Mr. F. was half inclined to turn her 
out of the house at once ; but I interposed, and promised to keep a 
careful watch over Jane’s child. I had done so all along; but what 
avail is that under such circumstances ? 

Jane gradually became quite cheerful as she had heretofore been. 
On the third evening after this occurrence, Mr. and Mrs. F. went to 
spend the evening at her mother’s. The house was quite quiet. Jane was 
singing a melancholy old English song, while the under-nurse was at work 
in the adjoining room. Suddenly Jane rushed to the window and threw it 
up. The under-nurse asked her what she was about ; she was letting in a 
draught, and must close the window instantly. Jane asked her if she 
had not heard something; it seemed to her as if some one in the street 
kept on calling her by name. The under-nurse said she heard nothing, 
and it must be all fancy. But Jane could not be pacified; and she 
rushed about the room like a tiger in its cage. She stopped and listened 
at the window ; all was silent, and yet she heard something again. She 
opened the nursery door and went out. She slipped off her shoes and 
gently glided down stairs. ‘The house door was locked, and in a second 
Jane was down the kitchen stairs and entered the larder, the window of 
which opened on the area. It was, luckily, unbolted, and she leaped out, 
and was up the steps in a moment. So soon as she reached the street, 
she hurried on along. The policeman started back involuntarily as she 
passed him: she was come and gone without a sound. On she hurried, 
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the house where her child was. The door was on 
in bed; it no longer cried, it groaned. 
heavens and por LP age a 

her child. The nurse came in with a light, and 
i the very marrow as she saw her child ; 
enly turned calm, and laid her child to 

her boy his eyes, 
« Cautiously 
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and drank 
blanket under which 


slept, 

had j at the house on my round of visits, and hearing an 
usual a ea I walked in. Jane hurried to meet me, and said, 
| joyfully, “‘ My child is alive—my child is alive!” but I saw death, 
which might close its eyes at any moment. I tried to induce Jane to go 
home, but she was proud or lost in thought, and scarcely listened to me. 
She sang a nursery song, and rocked her child the while. I felt its pulse 
—it was quite silent—she was rocking a dead child. I now tried to force 
Jane home, for I hoped to hide the awful truth from her: but she seized 
the child once again, and I saw that the awful truth had struck her. At 
first, I thought she was about to faint, for she sank over the cradle ; but 
she soon recovered, and said, “ Yes, he has gone from me, my Tony, but 
he drank at my breast for all that, yes—yes.” She t backwards 
and forwards and shook her head, as if saluting a of friends. I 
had several visits still to pay, and ordered that Jane should be kept there 
till I came to fetch her. She could not return to Mr. F.’s house in her 
present condition. Jane allowed me to depart quietly, but so soon as I 
was gone, she over-persuaded the old nurse to accompany her home. 
She walked along the street as quiet as a lamb. 

When they arrived at Mr. F.’s house, the carriage was just drawing 
up to the door. Jane said, ‘“‘ Let me in now,” and she stepped in with- 
out observation. She crept up to the nursery, roused the little Augustus 
from his sleep, kissed and cuddled him, and sang : 


“Sleep, my darling, sleep, 
Your father minds the sheep, 
Your mother——” 


At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. F. walked in. 
“« How is my child ?” she said. 
“ Your child?” Jane shrieked in her madness. ‘ Away, away! Your 
child ?—my child! Yes, your child, the murderer of my child.” She 
lanced wildl around her. “ Murderer! murderer!” she yelled, and 
urled the child on the ground. It uttered but one groan—it was dead! 
At this fearful moment I entered the room. The child was lying on 
the ground, the mother in a fainting condition by its side. Ie ane was 
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dancing round the room, and singing merry snatches. I was petrified. 
That night Jane was conveyed to Hanwell: it was said that she was 
attacked by a milk fever. Rte 
spared her further suffering. 
Mrs. F. had no more children: and she died of what is vulgarly termed 
a broken heart, only last year. 


r many weeks of fearful agony, death 
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This was my friend Dr. T.’s story. 

“ Horrible,” said B., after a pause; and then added, “ that is a fearful 
revenge on an individual for the crime of thousands. Something ought 
to be done to stop such a dreadful state of things.” 

“ Jane Hardy,” the doctor concluded, “ was the last wet-nurse I re- 
commended. I have lost half my patients by the public expression of 
my views. The best thing would be to bring up our girls more healthily, 
so that they might become mothers in the true sense of the term. Even 
if they were not such proficients on the pianoforte, we want before all a 
healthy race of men. But, when it is absolutely necessary to have a 
wet-nurse, the parents ought to enter into an agreement to take all pro- 
per care of the nurse’s child, or, better still, have it in the house along 
with their baby.” 

I took up my candle and went off to bed without saying a word. 








TRANSLATION OF THE LAST-DISCOVERED RELIC OF GOETHE. 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


[The verses from which the following are translated are said to have been dis- 
covered by Professor Kahlert, of Breslau, in the note-book of a fellow-student of 
Goethe, the late Dr. Klose, of Strehlen, in Silesia. They are headed Der Reidhe, 
and dated Leipzig, 12th May, 1767. I offer them as a curious profession of Epi- 
curean philosophy. ] 


Sa, id) bin wirklid) reid, u. f. w. 


Who richer than lam? | count it a treasure 
To find in life’s smallest enjoyments a pleasure ; 
In all my companions I see friendly faces ; 
From her I love best I meet kindly embraces ; 
A conscience, not heavily laden, is mine ; 

And, daily, a flask of my favourite wine. 





* 
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A MISSIONARY IN TEXAS.* 


In 1846, the Vicar Apostolic of Texas having visited Lyons for the 

of recruiting missionaries, the author of the interesting book we 
ve now under consideration felt an irresistible impulse to devote himself 
cause. Though scarce twenty years of age, and he had not 


s 
eee 


daring band of missionaries, and soon fonnd himself en route for 
After remaining at St. Louis for two years in order to 


complete his studies, he set out for Galveston, the bishopric of the im- 
mense diocese to which the young man felt himself attracted. 

Galveston is built on the north of a long and narrow sand-bank ; the conse- 
quence is that you continually walk upon fine and white sand, in which you sink 
up to your knees. During the day, the soil, burned by the sun, heats the air, 
and renders a residence in Galveston insupportable, while the mosquitoes are 
so and ferocious that in summer a stranger finds it a hard matter to live. 
The water is detestable : the inhabitants are compelled to collect rain-water in 
large wood or brick cisterns, where it is rend boiling by the sun, and the 
reservoirs are not particularly clean. This will give an idea of its condition. 
The inhabitants are obliged to-bring earth from the mainland if they wish to 
= anything; but this soil is so ‘fertile that, when mixed with sand, it pro- 

uces good fruits and excellent vegetables. The houses are nearly all of wood, 
and surrounded by small ens. The streets are bordered with plantations of 


sweet-smelling trees and laurustinus in perpetual bloom, which impregnate the 
air with perfumes. ... . The episcopal palace consisted of three miserable 


plank cabins, containing seven or eight small rooms, surrounded by a gallery, 
and protected from the sun by fig-trees, pomegranate-trees. laurustinus, and 
lemon-trees. In the evening, a few Catholics would come to visit the good 


bishop, and, assembled in the gallery, we listened to the story of his travels, his 
labours, and the development of his ideas on the wants and future of the mission. 
Phese were our most eable hours. When I arrived the handsome cathedral 
was not completed, and service was performed in a small wood ehapel, hardly 
large enough to hold the faithful. The heat inside was suffocating, and when it 
rained the water poured through the roof. One Sunday, when Mer. Odin was 
reaching, a heavy shower fell and compelled the communicants to put up their 
umbrellas in the midst of the service, while I, who had not one, received for 
more than an hour a douche of lukewarm water. 
Before long the bishop, fearing that the heat might be injurious to our 
young missionary, eye _ to San Antonio de Bexar, in Central 
exas, & proposition accepted, as it brought him nearer to an 
old friend, the Abbé D a alee served the hoo at Castroville, about 
thirty miles from San Antonio. With the journey his real troubles 
began. At Houston he stopped for the night with the priest, and made 
his first acquaintance with the ants. He certainly slept quietly, but 
when he put on his clothes in the morning he was attacked by a uni- 
versal itching : the ants had established a colony there already. From 
Houston, a miserable village of some twenty wooden huts, he started b 
the post for his station. He was the only passenger, and met with 
strange adventures by the way. Not only that the cart was being con- 
inually upset, to the imminent risk of life and limb, but a panther attacked 


; 
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finished his clerical studies, M. Domenech was selected as one of | 
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the horses, being shot just in the nick of time by the coachman. An- 
other difficulty that beset him was the want of money, which compelled 
him to go to supperless, but he was relieved by meeting the Abbé 
Dubuis on the road, who was returning from his mission in utter despair. 
His parishioners had left him to starve, and his coadjutor had died after 
three months’ wretchedness and illness. The abbé but little 

to spare, but he generously gave M. Domenech sufficient to find him in 
food as far as San Antonio. Thus fortified, our young abbé set out again 
. for Austin, capital of Texas, seat of the legislature, but otherwise a 
dirty and small town. Along the road the driver amused him by point- 
ing out the scenes of fights between whites and Indians, Texans and 
Mexicans ; and they stopped for the night at San Marcos, where he 
found two huge beds in one room—one for males, the other for females. 
Here, too, he tasted for the first time bear’s meat, which he rather liked. 
After a few more adventures, the post reached San Antonio in safety. 

San Antonio, like the majority of Mexican towns, is ornamented with a lar 
square, occupying the centre of the town. In the middle of this square stan 
a church, with thick walls, a massive quadrangular tower, and a small cupola 
surmounting the choir. The sides of the square are formed of large stone flat- 
roofed houses, whitewashed, and with very few openings. Here and there some 
China lilacs; streets straight but dirty, and encumbered with oxen and cars, 
broken down or sticking in the mud; court-yards, or vegetable gardens, in which 

rcw without order or cultivation lilacs, fig-trees, pomegranates, and peaches. 

tone is gradually taking the place of reeds, adobés, or bricks dried in the sun, 
and huts of branches. The population at this period did not exceed three or 
four thousand, mostly Mexicans. 

The priests at San Antonio were Spaniards, and lived in a house in 
the square, and the abbé was lodged in a garret, which had been divided 
by a partition. One portion contained vegetables placed there to dry, 
and, being very large, served as a promenade for M. Domenech during his 
two months’ stay. The other part, representing the bedroom, was ex- 
ceedingly small. The furniture consisted of a poor flock bed, without 
mattress or pillow, a dislocated table, two chairs—one of them having no 
seat, the other minus a leg—and for a sofa a coffin used for carryin 

oorer folk to the cemetery, whence it returned empty. This was a bad 

ginning : our young abbé could not walk about the town for fear of 
the heat, nor beyond it for fear of the Indians, who had grown so bold 
that a priest did not dare visit the cemetery, though within a stone’s 
throw, unless with an armed band. At the end of two months the abbé 
had grown so desperate that he had made up his mind to the mad scheme 
of returning on foot to Galveston, when the Abbé Dubuis arrived, and 
brought him to a healthier state of mind. With him he agreed to go 
to Castroville, and share his mission, which extended for nearly fift 
miles. M. Domenech was ordained priest, and set out alone for his 
station. 

J arrived at Castroville at one in the morning, and proceeded straight to the 
missionary’s house. What was my surprise to find it occupied by a family! An 
empty house in this country is common pesperty. I met, however, with a very 
hospitable reception; a bed was prepared for me, and the honours graciously 
paid me in my own house. As soon as I rose I proceeded to the miserable hut 
called a church, and read myself in. There was not a soul present, for my 
arrival had mot been made known. After this, I proceeded to examine the 
house. The Abbé Dubuis had built A with the assistance of his deceased 
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comrade Abbé Chazelle. It was of wood, stone, and brick; the corners were 
rather out of order, and opened a passage much frequented by lizards and ser- 
pents, accompanied by rats, ants, scorpions, and tarantulas. In the garden 
near my room was the tomb of Abbé Chazelle, covered and perfumed with 
mignionette. The two comrades had been very ill at the same time: one la 
upon some buffalo hides, the other languished on a table, which 
ora bed. There was no doctor to cure them, and their only medicine 
was a little fresh water. One day, when they could just support one another, 
themselves slowly out to choose the spot w the survivor 
, a The ae are though meg oa - ah y no : 
ew 0 or, nos and misery. The ubuis crawle 
foam hie bed. sflered Lee dying brother the last consolations of religion, and then 
bore him with difficulty to the chosen spot. 

The first step taken by our author was to set his house in order, and 
he commenced by trying to exterminate the colonies of ants which had 
invaded the bedroom. It was a hopeless task, as two years of un- 
remitting labour proved. Worst of all, however, was the food: M. 
Domenech had found in the garrét some smoked pork and bacon, with a 
store of dried roe-deer venison, which he at first took for sponge. This 
food was so repugnant to his stomach.that he was forced to cover it 
with a mixture of pepper, pimento, and vinegar before he could swallow 
it. To secure his health in some measure, he was forced to go out and 
pluck herbs in the mountains, at the risk of being stung by a rattlesnake 
or scalped by the Indians. As oil was very dear, the only seasoning he 
could enjoy was milk. It was a consolation that the inhabitants had 
found time to reflect on their conduct to the Abbé Dubuis, and they re- 
ceived the new priest with some degree of civility. His colleague had 
opened a free school, attended by from sixty to eighty children of both 
sexes: it had been abandoned since his departure, and the young abbé 
reopened it, teaching the children their catechism, French, and a little 
English and German, which he was himself studying at the same time. 
He was very miserable, having no one to talk to; but he endured it, and 
the arrival of Dubuis soon after began to render life supportable. He 
then found time to set about a small collection of minerals and curious 
animals, among the latter being a splendid assortment of snakes. These 
were much too abundant to be pleasant : they were continually invading 
the house, but their constant presence at length rendered them endurable. 
The following anecdote is curious : 

One day our horse was missing, and we set out to look for it. Just about 
nightfall 1 was startled by a rattlesnake making its appearance beneath my feet: 
I was about to run away, but I reflected that this snake, if captured alive, 
would adorn my collection of reptiles, or dead, would make a famous pair of 
slippers for my mother. I turned and threw a big lump of earth at its head, 
which stunned it; and then I twisted a cord round its neck. The horse was 
now recovered, and we returned to Castroville, Dubuis leading the animal, and 
I ing the snake, which to display signs of vitality by sounding its 
rattle furiously, and almost pulling my arms out. I could not let go, for it 
would have stung me, while the violence of the efforts I made to hold it, and 
the fear of being bitten, threw me into a profuse perspiration. At length we 
reached home, and attached the beast to a wooden bench, placing my foot on its 
head during the operation. 

There is a sequel to this story: the next day they were three at 
dinner, and had only two eggs between them ; so the young.abbé boldly 
suggested feeding on the rattlesnake. His companion encouraged the 
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idea, for, as he said, if the experiment proved successful, they would 
never want fresh meat in future. Well, the reptile was cooked scienti- 
fically and spiced, but somehow or other, though the meat was pleasant 
enough, having a cross taste between frog and turtle, the idea of eating 
a snake was revolting. M. Domenech tells us, also, that the bite of the 
rattlesnake is not in all cases mortal. Once a husbandman was stung, 
and gave himself up to death. The abbé was called in to administer 
extreme unction, but he more practically enlarged the orifice with a 
— and then applied ammonia. Within a week the man was per- 
fectly cured. 

The snake experiment of cooking having proved a failure, the young 
abbé took to fattening cats, which he converted into a civet, He also 
took to shooting, that is to say, whenever the round snuff-box that served 
as treasury contained a few coins, he expended them in powder and 
shot, and went out to shoot squirrels and pigeons. Now and then he 
met with more royal game, and once even killed a crocodile with small 
shot; but, like the man who had the elephant given him, he did not 
know what to do with it when he had it. At length, after incredible 
fatigue and some danger, he managed to cut off the tail, which supplied 
many a dainty dish. All this while the mission was gradually progress- 
ing, and the abbé was beginning to be regarded as guide, philosopher, 
aud friend by the harmless inhabitants. The following passage, though 


one-sided, may be read with advantage : 


I received at this period a letter from my bishop, in which his highness dis- 
layed all his tender solicitude for our mission. Ie, too, could have written a 
amous book about his labours and his wretchedness. Our bishop, as poor as 

ourselves, was obliged to do all the offices himself, and administer the sacraments 
like a simple priest. The missionary bishops and priests receive no pay from 
government or from individuals. Their sole resources, for their existence, travels, 
construction of churches, hospitals, schools, convents, seminaries, emanate from 
their own industry, the gifts of their family, often as poor as themselves, public 
or private charity, and some slight assistance from the rcotaatied of the Faith : 
and this is very little to meet such great and numerous wants. The income of 
a bishop is extremely small, for five thousand dollars in the United States are not 
worth more than so many francs at home. ‘The receipt of the Propagation of the 
Faith, from its foundation in 1822 up to 1846, were about thirty million francs. 
The English Bible Society, which has only existed a few years, had spent in 
1851 about ninety-five million francs. If to this sum are added the enor- 
mous totals of the American Bible Society, the Hindostani, Anglo-Indian, and 
German societies for the diffusion of Bibles and religious books in India alone, 
we attain a fabulous amount, compared with which that of the nen of the 
Faith is like the grain of mustard-seed in the Gospels. But this labour, so small 
in relation to Catholic wants and the resources of the Catholic propaganda, is 
blessed by Heaven, and produces results as great as those of our rich adversa- 
ries, according to their own confession, are trifling. Our success in the propa- 
gation of the lights of the Gospel comes from our abnegation, our devotion, our 
immutable confidence in God; men fail us, but God visibly protects us, and re- 
wards our labours and our fatigues. The Protestant missionaries receive much 
and give little; we, on the contrary, receive nothing and give everything, even 
our life; thus, the poverty of the missionaries is extreme. One day Dubuis 

uired an indispensable garment, which he made out of a cotton petticoat given 
to him by a man for burying his wife. One Sunday he begged his parishioners 
to excuse him for not being able to preach ; but he was too weak—he had eaten 
nothing for forty-eight hours. For some time we had ome one soutane between 
US ; when one read mass the other walked about in shirt-sleeves. 
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had to incur extreme in visiting the outposts of civilisation, 
wild avimals and Indians. At Dhanis a panther took refuge in a 
close to the station, and a boar, a by the singing, actuall 
entered the hut where mass was being performed.. Our author adds wit 
unection, “ His curiosity cost him dear: he was killed on the spot and 
eaten the next day.” Nor were ludicrous incidents wanting : 
I had gone to Dhanis to christen the child of a German. Being then but 
ly versed in the language, I had written on a piece of paper the word éaufex 
to baptise), not to confound it with Aaufen (to buy), or verkaufea (to sell). 


Unfortunately I forgot m r, and was forced to trust to my fortune. 
On reachi the father’s kin I asked him if he had not some ye tu—— 


verkaufen? On a the r depicted on the worthy Alsatian’s face, I 
ng that I had made a mistake, but returned to the charge gallantly. Well, 

, have you not two children to /anfen? ‘This exhausted his patience, and 
he began a furious attack upon me, which, fortunately, I did not half understand. 
As I had only one word left, and knew I could not make another mistake, I said, 
“If they are not to sell or buy, they must be to ¢aufew.” My friend looked at 
me attentively, and detecting some trace of the priest, burst out into a hearty 
laugh, in which I could not refrain from joining. 

Now and then the abbé would be sent for to the American camp at 
Dhanis, by Irish communicants, and the scenes he witnessed were truly 
horrifying. About five miles from camp he saw a naked female attached 
to a tree, and perfectly scalped, but still displaying signs of life. At her 
feet lay three Mexicans, scalped and naked like her, but quite dead ; 
they had received numerous lance wounds, their bodies were bristling with 
arrows, and their blood was already coagulated. In the mouth of the 
unhappy woman he noticed ensanguined tresses, proving that the Indians 
had tried to make her eat the sealp of one of her comrades. Myriads of 
wasps were greedily buzzing round the victims. The abbé re off at 
full speed to camp and fetched assistance, and the woman was eventuall 
in a fair way of recovery. Our author, however, does not place mr | 
faith in such recoveries. In 1849 more than two hundred persons were 
scalped to his knowledge in Western Texas, and the only one who was 
saved was a man of San Antonio; but he was scalped in a wood pro- 
— from the rays of the sun, and assistance was immediately afforded 

im. 

Before long the missionaries’ labours were fearfully augmented by an 
outbreak of the cholera at San Antonio and Castroville. ‘They could 
scarcely find time to eat, so much they were in demand at the bedsides, or 
to perform funerals. In their own hut a German died to whom they had 
given shelter, and they fancied themselves assailed. The remedy they 

ied was efficacious, but decidedly disagreeable: they filled a tumbler 
with spirits of camphor, laudanum, whole pepper, and eau-de-Cologne ; 
this powerful dose was strained through a handkerchief and swallowed in 
equal portions. The remedy was almost worse than the disease; they 
seemed to have swallowed live coals, but they soon fell off into a lethargic 
sleep, from which they awoke in ‘renders fo hours, quite cured, At 
length the cholera gave them breathing-time, and it had the unexpected 
ee keeping the Indians at a distance, for they fancied the 
caught disease from the white men. The ce was not overfilled, 
for the wild beasts acted the part of scavengers; but M. Domenech could 
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by it without a shudder, for there was a terrible story con- 


never pass 
nected with it : 

One evening four men were going on foot from Castroville to San Antonio : 
three were immigrants, the f the Abbé Dubuis, who left his companions to 


the night on the plain, and continued his journey. The next 

~ my, one of them was killed by the other two. The more cul 
was a Swiss Calvinist, who, calculating on the want of judicial organisation, 
proceeded to Castroville without fear. But his crime was already known; the 
sheriff, assisted by some drunkards, seized him and condemned him to death in 
the public-house where they were drinking. However, through a remnant of 


shame, or to attenuate the responsibility of the judges, they sent a list round the 
in approval of verdict. In less than half an hour it 


town for fe ae ae 

was covered with signatures, and the prisoner led to the foot of the tree near 
the cemetery, accompanied by the entire population. On the way he was asked 
if he wished to see his wife and children. He said not, but desired some 
whisky. On arriving at the fatal tree, the butcher who played hangman placed 
the rope round his neck, and was about to swing him up, when our old sacristan 
requested the crowd to kneel down and pray for the culprit. Five Paters and 
five Aves were then said, and the old man added, ‘“‘ Now let us pray to the Holy 
Virgin to intercede for the soul of this unhappy man!” To which he replied, in 
a sarcastic tone: “I should like to know what the Virgin could do for me at 
this moment!” “Ah!” said the butcher, “if she cannot do anything for you 
we can!” And casting the rope over a branch, he sent the sufferer to eternity. 
The crowd retired in silence, evidently moved by this expedition of justice. 


The Abbé Dubuis and our author next hit on a gigantic scheme, no 
other than building a church. After mature calculation they found that 
the least they could do with was from three to four thousand francs, and 
our author set out to beg them, even if he traversed the whole of the 
United States. After various adventures he reached Galveston in safety. 
But he was in a difficulty: his coat of black cotton had been in wear for 
four years, the sun and rain had dyed it of all manner of colours, his 
trousers were much in the same condition, and his hat possessed no form 
or comeliness. One of the congregation lent him a coat, and he went to 
the convent of the Ursulines to have the old garment done up. But the 


sisters could hit on no better plan than putting a fresh collar and cuffs of 


new cloth, which rendered the garment more conspicuous than ever, 


Eventually the Catholics clubbed together and bought him a bran-new 
suit, which was quite a luxury. On reaching New Orleans he found 
that city suffering from an accumulation of ills: cholera, yellow fever, 
and inundation. The archbishop, on granting him permission to collect, 
added, “If you can raise twenty-five dollars you had better use them in 
returning to Texas.” But our author would not allow himself to be dis- 
couraged after coming so far, and he set boldly to work. On the first 
day he received twenty dollars, and ten dollars for several days in succes- 
sion. A Jew tailor, from whom he ordered a pair of trousers, fell into 
conversation with him about the mission while taking his measure, After 
half an hour’s conversation he made him a present of a new suit, and five 
dollars for the new church. At Thibaudeville, on the Mississippi, a Jew 
lady who had purchased a new silk dress for a ball, on hearing of his 
mission, brought him the dress to make ornaments for the church, and it 
made two handsome white chasubles. As our author justly says, Catholic 
ladies might well have taken an example from her. 

The next place our author visited was Natchez, where he saw @ 
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remnant of that famous tribe of Indians whom Chateaubriand wrote into 
fame ; otherwise, our author thinks, they would not have survived to 
posterity, being as dirty and brutalised as the other Indians. Here, 
too, the vicar-general, Pere Raho, made him a present of some money to 
buy shoes and stockings, of which he was beginning to feel the want. 
By the time our author returned to New Orleans he had collected some 
two hundred dollars and chests of linen, but on his arrival he found letters 
from Abbé Dubuis recalling him. The cholera had broken out again, 
and he had himself been attacked, but cured himself with the famous 
remedy. 

On olen at Castroville the abbé found society even more demoralised 
than when he had left it; every day appeared to be signalised by a 
murder, principally committed by the rangers, or volunteers of the 
American army, who, on being dismissed after the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, had enrolled themselves in Texas for the purpose of hunting 
Indians. They were the scum of society, and the most hideous and de- 
graded objects nature could exhibit. These sanguinary wretches, with 
out faith or law, massacred a large party of Lipans who were camping 
quietly near Castroville. They spared neither women nor children. In 
1850 they had become such a scourge that the American government 
withdrew them and supplied their place with regulars, in such small 
numbers, however, that they were practically useless. 


San Antonio wus the head-quarters of the army of Texas. I once saw a 
review on the Grand Place, where guidons had been planted at regular distances 
for the manceuvres. The band was composed of twelve instruments ; the staff 
and officers amounted to eight persons; whilst the army was composed of four 
men, including a sergeant. ‘The general saw the absurdity of such a review, 
and no more took place. There were some camps to which no cavalry were 
attached ; the infantry were mounted to follow the Indians whenever requi- 
site. These men had generally the greatest difficulty in keeping their seats, and 
could not use their arms so long as they remained on horseback. On the banks 
of the Rio Grande the Indians on one occasion very nearly captured an entire 
company of mounted infantry, as they were called. The best protection for the 
colonists was, consequently, never to go out unless well armed. 


So soon as matters had returned to their ordinary condition at Castro- 
ville, the two abbés set to work at building their church, which they had 
to do almost entirely with their own hands. They were architects, 
masons, carpenters in turn, and, worse than all, the flock seemed quite 
ready to starve their shepherds. They were absolutely reduced to live 
on coffee and Indian corn when their pork gave out, and were actually 
refused, very politely it is true, when they begged for assistance. The 
Abbé Dubuis considered it high time to alter this state of things, so one 
Sunday he gave notice that the congregation must find them in food, 
and half a dollar per month for the children’s education, if they wished 
them to remain. They felt ashamed at this allocution, and for the future 
the priests had no cause of complaint. In the mean while, the church 
was progressing, but slowly, for the funds were expended, and the priests 
had to pay their labourers in coats, shoes, shirts, or even their hats. Their 
horses were also sold for the good work, and, at the end of three months, 
they had the ineffable satisfaction of completing the church, which was 
solemnly opened on Easter-day. But by this time the priests were 
utterly exhausted, and were forced reluctantly to return home, for a season 
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at least, and regain fresh strength. Not having any money, they were 
obliged to walk down to Galveston, but the bishop could not consent to 
spare two missionaries at once. M. Domenech, being the younger, weaker, 
and less useful, was allowed to go home, while Abbé Dubuis went off to 
New Orleans to collect money for a new bell for his church. The bishop, 
who had only twenty-five dollars in the world, gave M. Domenech fifteen 
of them, and a bill for two hundred franes to pay his passage. The young 
abbé set out for home, and was soon joyfully received by his family 
as one truly risen from the dead. But he only allowed himself three 
weeks’ relaxation ; at the expiration of that time he started for Rome to 
talk to the Pope about his mission, and offer him a pair of magnificent 
mocassins made by the Indians. He set out on his travels with a five- 
franc piece and a free passage in a ship-of-war, and managed to reach 
Toulon, somehow, with his precious Ans Ome piece intact. On reaching 
Civita Vecchia he had once more to tramp to Rome, and finding no 
hospitality there, he straightway demanded an audience of the Holy 


Father : 


I was very badly dressed, but at the Vatican a man is not judged by his coat. 
His holiness reccived me with his accustomed kindness, ad gave me his hand 
to kiss. Our conversation was long, and turned naturally on the missions. I 
gave a short account of my labours, and the Holy Father replied, “ I see, my dear 
child, you are well accustomed to wretchedness.” “I am so much so,” I re- 
marked, “that it will not quit me at Rome.” ‘“ How so?” I then frankl 
avowed my pecuniary embarrassment, for my five francs had totally dated. 
His holiness smiled on seeing my trust in Shaves, and said, “‘ As you travel on 
behalf of Providence, His vicar will pay the expenses of your travels.” And, 
joining the action to the words, his holiness gave me a handful of gold. I then 
produced my mocassins, which were wrapped up in a piece of torn paper, and 
resented them to his holiness. The wbhe simplicity and touching kindness of 
Pio Nono are too well known for me to describe the profound impression this 
interview had upon me, and the remembrance is still a grateful consolation 


for me. 


Our indefatigable abbé, after making a fruitless guete through France, 
where the revolution of February still kept the purses tight, set out once 
more for his mission. On reaching Galveston the bishop informed him 
that he was to be transferred to Western ‘Texas and the frontiers of the 
Rio del Norte. Brownsville was his station, a town that derived its name 
from the American Colonel Brown, who, during the War of Intervention, 
built a fort opposite Matamoros, a Mexican town: he was killed and 
buried in the fort. Round this formidable tomb French and American 
merchants settled, as well as several Mexican families, and Brownsville 
was established. When the abbé arrived there the town was in its fourth 
year of existence, and the population already amounted to six thousand 
souls, The mission M. Domenech had accepted was very extensive. 
Around Brownsville, for a radius of sixty miles, resided a rather dense 
population, and for three hundred miles to the north there were cities on 
the Rio Grande and large establishments which he would have to visit. 
His communicants were now almost exclusively Mexicans, and he did 
not understand a word of Spanish: still he set to work bravely, and soon 
found himself making headway. 

It was a strange medley of persons whom M. Domenech was now con- 
nected with. On the frontiers of Texas, where human life is regarded as 
very unimportant, the only security the inhabitants had was in their 
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weapons. To put down malefactors who would not submit to the regular 
organisation of justice, the inhabitants had not hesitated to entrust the 
direction of Lynch law to men whose antecedents were sufficient to terrify 
the most refractory ; and if all those who deserved the gallows had been 
hung, the sheriff of Brownsville would certainly have been one of the 
first. If ever he went in pursuit of a thief, and he declined to accom- 
ny him back, he would pistol him on the spot, as the shortest way of 
poping him quiet. With this hero the abbé was fated soon to come into 
collision. The prison was a small plank hut, which the sheriff guarded 
by two ferocious hounds, which attacked every one that passed by night. 
The abbé, whose duties frequently called him abroad at night, had two 
or three narrow escapes from the brutes, and at last told their master 
that, unless he tied them up, he would shoot them. To this the bully 
replied that, if he did so, he would shoot him. An occasion soon offered, 
and the abbé was as good as his word. In a paroxysm of rage the sheriff 
came up to his house with a big whip, but M. Domenech soon checked 
him by holding a pistol to his forehead and threatening to shoot him, 
unless he laid down his whip and listened to reason. The bully was 
rfectly tamed, and was a good friend to the abbé in future. About 
is clerical brethren the abbé has also some amusing anecdotes, one of 
them deserving a paraphrase : 


One of the Presbyterian ministers, in very good circumstances, had three 
daughters who had long reached a nubile age. The minister perceiving that no 
one made them an offer, thought it advisable to wait no longer, so he put in 
execution a thoroughly American idea. One Sunday he preached on matrimony : 
he developed the text, “Increase and multiply,” declaring to his congregation 
that it was a command, and not merely a counsel. He dilated with eloquence 
and warmth on the chaste pleasures of wedlock, and ended his sermon by offer- 
ing his three daughters, with 3000 dollars apiece, to any persons that were 
willing to m them. He added that, after the sermon, he would receive the 
names of the offerers, and that his choice would fall on those who possessed the 
best moral character. A facetious Irishman, who was present (and where are 
they not), did not await the moment indicated by the priest to raise his voice : 
he requested that his name should be placed on the list for rwo. 


During the abbé’s intercourse with the Rancheros he was much 
struck with the great amount of superstition obtaining among them. 
Anything possessing an appearance of mystery struck them with timid 
astonishment. They were satisfied with believing that surprising 
things were inexplicable, without making the least effort to explain 
them. Strange to say, though, the abbé himself seems to have a ten- 
dency to mysticism, for he evidently believes most firmly in the Vau- 
doux, or negro incantation prevalent in the southern states. Witness 
shall be the following excerpt : 


The sect of the Vaudoux, originating apparently in Africa, is very much ex- 
tended among the negroes of the United States and West Indies. What is its 
veritable object? No one has yet been able to account for it, but it is certain 
that the Vaudoux are instigated by cupidity and vengeance. They possess im- 
portant secrets about the properties of certain plants more or less known; 
they make perfumes or poisons whose effects are very various; some kill 
slowly, others like lightning ; others attack the reason or destroy it utterly. 
They also know peculiar antidotes. Many creoles, whites, and men of colour 
belong to this society, some even holding a high position in the world. 
» +» ++. This sect mspires such terror among the poor people of colour and 
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not connected with it, that it is impossible to obtain any information 
from them as to its mysterious practices. What they say about it is so ex- 
traordihary that no faith can be placed in it. I frequently noticed at New 
Orleans boxes full of oil placed at nightfall in front of the houses. After 
much inquiry, I found they were a specific against the evil devices of the 
Vaudoux. 

Of course the abbé could not live for any length of time in Mexico 
without being mixed up in some way in a civil war. On this occasion a 
General Carjaval thought he should like to have a turn, so, backed up by 
the Brownsville traders, he began recruiting, to attack General Alavos, 
who commanded on the frontier. He marched down to attack Mata- 
moros, and General Alavos being slightly wounded in the foot, was 
carried from the field. Then, of course, when the victory was in Carja- 
val’s hands, he withdrew his troops. The poor abbé fared worse of any, 
for, in riding over to Matamoros to attend on the wounded, a heavy fire 
was opened on him from the barricade. However, he escaped with the 
loss of his horse. The siege lasted twelve days, and then another 
geueral naturally interfered, in the shape of Canalés, who came up at 
the head of a thousand men, not particularly anxious to help either 
party, but glad to pick up any crumbs that fell. After some unim- 
portant engagements, in which the Mexicans did their best to run away 
from each other, the war was over, and Alavos enabled to wreak his 
fury on the prisoners. He was terribly exasperated against the Ameri- 
cans, from whom he had received his wound, and ordered them all to be 
shot. No intercession availed, until the abbé went to Alavos, and 
threatened to publish the news of his cowardice on the first day’s fight- 
ing. The general would gladly have stuck a knife through him, but 
was forced to promise that he would refer the sentence for confirmation 
to Mexico. This the abbé regarded as a certain reprieve : what was his 
horror, then, on hearing some three months after that they were to be 
shot! He tried in vain to secure their escape; the English consul even 
offered 2000 doubloons for the purpose ; but Alavos was on his guard, 
and determined that his prey should not escape him. ‘The prisorers 
were taken out and shot, the abbé accompanying them to their last 
resting-place alone. 

This was a sad trial for the abbé, and the only consolation he ex- 
perienced was in noticing the gradual increase of his congregation. 
His conduct, too, in the Matamoros massacre had redounded to his 
credit, and every possible kindness was shown to him. One of the most 
pleasing traits is the following, which reflects equal credit on both 


parties concerned : 

On Sunday, my church was thronged with fervent Rancleros, who came two 
or three leagues on foot, despite the inclemency of the weather, to be present at 
the service. The soldiers of the garrison also came at times, their band marech- 
ing at the head. I had mained at Mexico and placed in Brownsville church 
an organ, which was to furnish greater solemnity to our ceremonies, and guide 
the voice of our choristers. At first I was greatly disappointed when I found 
that Brownsville only boasted one organist, and he was employed by the Epis- 
copalians. Fortunately I was on excellent terms with their minister, a young 
man, well educated and liberal, who felt no hatred against Catholicism. He 
took pity on my embarrassment, and as my service and his were eo at 
the same hour, he proposed to me to have my mass an hour earlier, while he 
would defer his service for the same period. In this way the organist was 
enabled to play in both churches. 
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One of the most miserable places in the abbé’s mission was the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. The soit is dry, sandy, or marshy, while trees almost 
entirely disappear. The Sipeatands of the sixteenth century well desig- 
nated this country Costa Deserta, for it is a perfect desert. Here he 
received shelter from a Jew captain, who accompanied him about the 
desolate country as a guide. And yet at this wretched spot several 
American families have settled, to spend their time in fishing. The 
village is known as Bagdad, but is very different from the capital of the 
good Haroun-al-Raschid. The huts were built of reeds and covered 
with oyster-shells, and the way in which the colonists coutrive to exist is 
sevtetaly problematical, for there is not a trace of cultivated ground for 
twenty miles round. About four miles from Bagdad is the equally deso- 
late village of Brazos-Santiago, situated on a sand-bank, and possessing 
some notoriety for its oyster-beds. The abbe and the captain walked 
along the sea-shore. They noticed on all sides wrecked vessels half 
buried in the sand, and found some jetson in the shape of five barrels of 
brandy, bearing the brand of 1825, and which had evidently lain there a 
long while. On the island they visited an Irish family, who lived by 
the oyster fishery. The beds, which are very numerous along the Texan 
coast, are flush with the surface of the water, and the oysters can be pro- 
cured without difficulty. Our author noticed near the hut some fowls 
picking at opened oysters: it was their only sustenance. There was 
also a horse; but he did not venture to ask on what that was fed for fear 
of receiving the reply, “ On oysters.” On returning to the captain’s 
house, they spent the evening in singing Litanies: a strange combina- 
tion—an invalid priest and a Jew singing the “ Ora pro nobis !”’ 

But the sword had worn out the scabbard; the unremitting toil had 
brought on very violent nervous attacks and spitting of blood, so that the 
abbe was reluctantly compelled to resign his mission and return to 
Europe. After staying awhile with his family, he again proceeded to 
Rome to urge on his superiors the necessity of enlarging and endowing 
the Mexican mission, and he hoped once again to return to the country 
of his choice, when his physicians interfered, and announced to him that 
his active career was terminated, at an age when the majority of his 
brethren were only commencing their onward course. 

Such is a brief analysis of one of the most remarkable books the 
Catholic press has recently published. While imparting much useful 
information about the present condition of Texas and Mexico, it has the 
added charm of showing us that the successors of St. Vincent de Paul are 
still busily astir, and accept their painful and dangerous mission without 
murmuring. The experiences of the Abbé Domenech furnish a curious 
page of missionary enterprise, while at the same time proving the 
wondrous vitality of that faith which can induce its followers to give 
up all hopes of worldly aggrandisement to carry the Cross among: their 
benighted brethren in America. ‘Io those persons, then, who feel sur- 
prised at the rapid progress of Catholicism in new countries, we recom- 
mend a perusal of the book we have under review, for it will prove to 
them that, so long as the Roman Church possesses such ardent and self- 
sacrificing missionaries, no power on earth will be enabled to restrain her 
development. The only course is to imitate the example of such men as 
ree Domenech and his brethren, if we wish to pluck the brands from 
the fire. 
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MEMORIALS OF SHELLEY: MIDDLETON* AND TRELAWNY.+ 


To those not in possession of the scattered records which make up the 
story of Shelley’s Life, Mr. Middleton’s two volumes will be welcome, 
for the diligence with which he has sought out and brought together 
whatever seemed available for his purpose. The biography he has thus 
compiled is written in an earnest and admiring spirit. Novelty there is 
next to none in it. The style is often of the faded flowery sort. The 
reflections are not unfrequently flaccid common-place. But the biogra- 
pher has done his best to supply a gap in current literature. He ac- 
knowledges his obligations to an old Etonian’s memorials of Shelley at 
Eton, as published in the Atheneum, and to Mr. Hogg’s papers in the 
New Monthly, for a record of the poet’s Oxford career and its igno- 
minious close. Then there is the Life by Captain Medwin, together with 
Shelley’s own Correspondence, and his widow’s editorial Notes; nor has 
Mr. Middleton spared time and pains in collecting illustrative extracts 
from Moore’s Life of Byron, and Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, and 
Monckton Milnes’s Memorials of Keats, and Lady Blessington’s Conver- 
sations with Byron, Howitt’s Homes and Haunts, and various critical 
notices in quarterly and monthly periodicals, including, of course, De 
Quincey’s graphic fragment, and not forgetting even Mr. Gilfillan’s 
Gallery of Literary Portraits. ‘Nor have I wanted for original mate- 
rials. During my researches for information I visited Great Marlow, 
aud had the good fortune to meet with Mr. Maddocks, a gentleman who 
knew the Poet intimately during his residence there. To him I am in- 
debted for many interesting particulars relating to that period ; but, 
besides his own personal reminiscences, he possessed some papers in 
Shelley’s handwriting, of which I have fully availed myself.” We regret 
that the outcome from Mr. Maddocks and the manuscripts is reducible 
to rather low terms. 

An unfinished, perhaps hardly-begun Essay on Prophecy—not at all 
from the John Cumming point of view—is the most noticeable of the 
MSS. aforesaid. A fac-simile of part of it forms an addendum of real 
interest. Mr. Middleton calls attention to this Essay, so far as it goes, 
as throwing an entirely new light upon the Poet's theological sentiments 
at the time it was written; and certainly the scope of it appears to justify 
the assertion, that Shelley’s notions of Christianity have been miscon- 
ceived. ‘ No one ever entertained a higher appreciation of the moral 
beauty of the character of Christ than he did; and if he reduced Chris- 
tianity to a code of morals, it is difficult to tell in what respect he dif- 
fered from the Unitarians.’’ But Shelley was one thing at one time and 
another at another, or else his reporters belie him, or he bewildered them. 
The abstract difference between atheism and pantheism may be something 
prodigious—distinct as the negative @ in the first syllable of the former 
“ism,” from the all-embracing affirmative pan of the latter. But this 


* Shelley and his Writings. By Charles S. Middleton. Two Vols. Newby. 
1858. 

t Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. Trelawny. 
Moxon. 1858. 
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difference is hard to seize, accurately and consistently, in Shelley’s indi- 

vidual case—so absolutely atheistic is the tenor of his reasonings in one 

mood, notwithstanding the mystic pantheism they may reflect in another. 

Could he, or would he, himself have drawn the line? Would he have 

cared, even had he the skill, to reconcile his divers utterances on matters 

theological, or atheological—his conclusions sacred and (sometimes very) 
? 


In one of his poemetti, entitled “‘ The Boat on the Serchio,” a descrip- 
tion of the various living creatures awaked by daybreak ends with this 
couplet : 


All rose to do the work He set to each 
Who shaped us to His ends and not our own. 


These two lines Mr. Middleton pronounces a sufficient reply to the charge 
of atheism so often brought against Shelley. When he finds Shelley 
signing his name in the book at a Swiss chalet, with the word a6eos added, 
he dismisses the fact as a freak, an “ unconsidered trifle” sincerely to be 
regretted indeed, but the mere result of the Poet’s “ fatal propensity for 
shocking people”—an ambiguous expression by-the-by, though the mean- 
ing be clear enough. ‘He injured and misrepresented himself thereby ; for 
never was there a more reverent believer in the existence of a Supreme 
Being than Shelley ; and if such a signature meant anything, it was an 
unbelief in what he considered the vulgar notion of a God, which ap- 

to him too often that of a Jupiter seated on Olympus, rather than 
that of an all-wise, All-beneficent Being, such as Shelley loved in his 
loftiest aspirations to contemplate him, the pervading Spirit of the uni- 
verse.” Elsewhere Mr. Middleton writes: ‘ But Shelley's religious 
sentiments have been very much misunderstood, or unfairly represented. 
The works of creation were his constant study, and nothing delighted him 
more than the contemplation of the Deity. It has been objected to him 
that he was fond of dealing with abstractions; but many passages of his 
works will illustrate the sublime conception he entertained of the Divine 
Nature.” While many others will illustrate—if it be not too Irish to 
say so—the darkness he felt (for it was darkness that might be felt) about 
the whole matter, about the nature of a Great First Cause, if there were 
one, and its relation to his own soul, if he had one. Had a soul? that 
is to say, a something that came from God, and would return to God; a 
something immortal in its destiny, as well as immaterial in its essence : 
did Shelley ever doubt that ? 

Certainly, at times and seasons, he did. Mr. Middleton himself admits 
it to be difficult to fathom Shelley’s ideas of a future existence. But he 
quotes a passage here and there that will not only bear, but demand a 
favourable interpretation. For instance: “Man is a being of high 
aspirations, ‘looking both before and after,’ whose ‘thoughts wander 
through eternity,’ disclaiming alliance with transience and decay; in- 
capable of imagining to himself annihilation ; existing but in the future 
and the past; being, not what he is, but what he has been, and shall be. 
Whatever may be his final destination, there is a spirit within him at 
enmity with nothingness and dissolution.” Again: ‘I hope—but my 
hopes are not unmixed with fear, for what will befal this inestimable spirit 
when we die.” Referring to the differences that, by his own account, 
and in his own words, poisoned the freedom of his intercourse with 
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Byron, he observes: “I think the fault is not on my side, nor is it likely, 
I being the weaker. I hope that in the next world these things will 
better managed.” So that he cherished, or would not unwillingly be 
thought to cherish, 





the pleasing hope, the fond desire, 
The longing after immortality, 


without which this world is not only a dreadful discord to the loving, but 
a hopeless enigma to the wise. 

Mr. Middleton confidently asserts that the immortality of the soul was 
a deeply-rooted conviction in Shelley’s mind from the earliest period. 
The Platonic doctrine of the metempsychosis, and ante-natal state, “ sa- 
tisfied the benevolence of his heart, for as expounded by the Athenian 
philosopher it justified ‘the ways of God to man;’ for the pleasurable or 
painful lot, the happiness or misery awarded to us in this life, appeared to 
be but the reward or punishment for our good or evil doing in a former 
existence.” 

If we ask for Mr. Trelawny’s testimony on this question, it is given 
explicitly enough to be painful. Mr. Trelawny one day saved Shelley 
from drowning, while they were bathing together in the Arno; and the 
following dialogue ensued, the close of it not at all in the Middletonian 
strain. When Shelley had recovered his breath, he said: “ I always find 
the bottom of the well, and they say Truth liesthere. In another minute 
I should have found it, and you would have found an empty shell. It is 
an easy way of getting rid of the body.” 

“What would Mrs. Shelley have said to me if I had gone back with 
your empty cage ?” 

“ Don’t tell Mary—not a word !” (he rejoined), and then continued, 
“Tt’s a great temptation; in another minute I might have been in an- 
other planet.” 

“ But as you always find the bottom, you might have sunk ‘ deeper 
than did ever plummet sound.’ ” 

‘“‘T am quite easy on that subject. Death is the veil, which those who 
live call life: they sleep, and it is lifted. Intelligence should be im- 
perishable ; the art of printing has made it so in this planet.” 

“Do you believe in the immortality of the soul?” 

Shelley continued, “Certainly not; how can I? We know nothing; 
we have no evidence; we cannot express our inmost thoughts. They 
are incomprehensible even to ourselves.” 

Mr. Trelawny then asked, “‘ Why do you call yourself an atheist? it 
annihilates you in this world.” 

“It is a word of abuse to stop discussion, a painted devil to frighten 
the foolish, a threat to intimidate the wise and good. I used it to 
express my abhorrence of superstition; I took up the word, as a knight 
took up a gauntlet, in defiance of injustice. The delusions of Chris- 
tianity are fatal to genius and originality : they limit thought.” 

Nothing, it would seem, can be more explicit. Nevertheless, it were 
wrong to omit noticing a fragment of travel-talk, that fell from the 
Poet’s lips as he was driving with Trelawny to Leghorn, and which may 
bear a contrary interpretation: “‘ My mind is tranquil; I have no fears 
and some hopes. Ix our present gross material state our faculties are 
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clouded ;—when Death removes our clay coverings the mystery will be 
solved.”—The conclusion of the whole matter apparently is, that Shelley 
was not consistent with himself; that his mind was not wholly made up; 
but that the bias was as decidedly as unhappily against the immortality 
of the soul. 0 life as futile then as frail! 





In Mr. Trelawny’s “ Recollections” we have an utter contrast to Mr. 
Middleton’s biography. The veteran companion of Shelley and Byron, 
the leader and sufferer in the Greek Revolution, writes es . muscular 
energy, rough spirit and dash: very plain-spoken he is, and his force in 
description is ican means of the foreible-feeble school. His “ Recollec- 
tions” are vivid, minute, and full of interest. Byron, in his pages, serves 
almost as a foil for the setting-off of Shelley to every advantage: the 
alleged selfishness, penuriousness, and impracticable temper of the noble 
lord, are indirectly opposed to Alastor’s generous and self-sacrificing 
spirit. Byron used to call Shelley “the Snake,” in allusion to a well- 
known passage in Goethe’s “‘ Faust”—the younger poet’s bright eyes, slim 
figure, and noiseless. movements, tomate if not suggesting the 
comparison. But, says Trelawny, “Byron was the real snake—a dan- 
eam mischief-maker; his wit or humour might force a grim smile, or 
ollow laugh, from the standers-by, but they savoured more of pain than 
ap eae and made you dissatisfied with yourself and him.”’ Shelley 
is designated a grand exception to the general rule, that it is wise to 
avoid writers whose works you admire, if you would not be disenchanted 
of the dear delight. Our author is freely of opinion that “to know an 
author personally, is too often but to destroy the illusion created by his 
works.” But of Shelley he declares, that to form a just idea of his 
try, you should have witnessed his daily life; his words and actions 
being the best illustration of his writings. “The cynic Byron acknow- 
ledged him to be the best and ablest man he had ever known. The truth 
was, Shelley loved everything better than himself. Self-preservation is, 
they say, the first law of nature, with him it was the last; and the onl 
in he ever gave his friends arose from the utter indifference with which 
e treated everything concerning himself.”’ 

The “ recollections” of Shelley’s death and funeral rites are detailed 
with a well-nigh shocking precision. Mr. Trelawny relates in full, and 
with that command of strong, pointed diction which gives character to 
his book, all the particulars connected with that appalling catastrophe, 
and the strange, wild, sea-side spectacle that followed. He tells us why, 
and how, the ancient custom of burning and reducing the body to ashes 
was observed : how he got a furnace made at Leghorn, of iron-bars and 
strong sheet-iron, supported on a stand, and laid in a stock of fuel, and 
such things as were in use by Shelley’s much-loved Hellenes on their 
funeral pyres; how a squad of soldiers attended in working dresses, 
armed with mattocks and spades, together with the quarantine men 
with their long-handled tangs, nippers, and spiked poles, so fashioned as 
to keep them from personal contact with what might be infectious ; how 
they shovelled away the sand which covered the body, and not a word 
was spoken, even Byron being silent and thoughtful. ‘“‘ We were startled 
and drawn together by a dull hollow sound that followed the blow of a 
mattock; the iron had struck a skull, and the body was soon uncovered. 
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Lime had been strewn on it; this, or decomposition, had the effect of 
staining it of a dark and ghastly indigo colour. Byron asked me to pre- 
serve the skull for him ; but remembering that he had formerly used one 
as a drinking-cup, I was determined Shelley’s should not be so pro- 
faned. The limbs did not separate from the trunk, as in the case of 
Williams’s body [on the previous day], so that the corpse was removed 
entire into the furnace.” After the fire was well kindled the ceremony 
of yesterday was repeated—frankincense and salt being thrown into the 
furnace, and wine and oil over the body,—more wine, it is added, than 
Shelley ever consumed in his life. ‘The heat from the sun and fire was 
so intense, that the atmosphere was tremulous and wavy. The corpse 
fell open and the heart was laid bare. The frontal bone of the skull, 
where it had been struck with the mattock, fell off; and, as the back of 
the head rested on the red-hot bottom bars of the furnace, the brains 
literally seethed, bubbled, and boiled as in a cauldron, for a very long 
time.” 

No wonder that Byron could not face this scene, but withdrew to the 
beach, and swam off to Trelawny’s yacht. No wonder that Leigh Hunt 
remained in the carriage. 

The chief agent in the ceremony appears to have had a stronger head, 
or stomach, or both—it does not imply a colder heart. He saw the 
cremation to a close, and he goes por with his description of it. The 
fire was so fierce as to produce a white heat on the iron, and to reduce 
its contents to grey ashes. The only portions that were not consumed, 
he continues, “ were some fragments of bones, the jaw, and the skull, but 
what surprised us all, was that the heart remained entire. In snatching 
this relic from the fiery furnace, my hand was severely burnt; and had 
any one seen me do the act, I should have been put into quarantine. 

“ After cooling the iron machine in the sea, I collected the human 
ashes and placed them in a box, which I took on board the Bolivar. 
Byron and Hunt retraced their steps to their home, and the officers and 
soldiers returned to their quarters. I liberally rewarded the men for the 
admirable manner in which they behaved during the two days they had 
been with us. 

“As I undertook and executed this novel ceremony, I have been thus 
tediously minute in describing it.” 

Whoever reads the description through, will probably agree with us 
that it forms about the ghastliest chapter extant in the Curiosities of 
Literature. 

Among other illustrations, including a profile of the author himself, 
Mr. Trelawny’s volume is enriched with an exquisitely-rendered portrait 
of Shelley, copied from Clint, by Mr. J. A. Vinter, an artist who not only 
is rising but deserves to rise, so conscientious is the care he bestows on 
his work, and so delicate the finish which at once charms and satisfies 
the eye. 


*,* Since this article was in type, we have received the first two 
volumes of Mr. Jefferson Hogg’s * Life of Shelley,” which we hope to 
notice next month. Vol. I. contains, “entire and unaltered,” the so- 
called ‘Shelley Papers,” which originally appeared in this Magazine 
six-and-twenty years ago. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


BY HEBERDEN MILFORD. 


II. 


Supper smokes upon the board !—Swirrt. 


Between the Old and New Towns of Edinburgh, there is, as the 
pencil-sketching Willis observes, a great fixed. The former is irre- 
, dingy, and medizval, in a thousand ways carrying the contempla- 
tive beholder back to the fifteenth century, reminding him of old-fashioned 
continental cities; and the present associations are business, science, and 
squalor; the latter is airy, magnificent, and quiet ; modern improvements, 
architectural exactness, with something of dull repose, impress the 
stranger, and the advantages are health, comfort, and gentility. The 
inhabitants of the new regions look with something of contempt upon the 
more vulgar denizens of the city proper. The deep fossa formed by 
nature and bestrode by the Titanic arches of the North Bridge, constitutes 
physically a line of demarcation not deeper and more obvious than that 
which there exists in the mode and morale. It is true that George-square 
and the pleasant environs of Newington might be instanced as exceptions 
to this sweeping assertion, but those who live in George-square now are 
not of ten, and the mediocral residences in the suburb referred to are 
chiefly the homes of haberdashers and other petty traders, from Castle- 
gate and High-street, and in no wise to be compared with the standing 
and pretensions of those who dwell north of Princes-street. When the 
writer of these pages repaired to that metropolis, he deemed it advisable 
to locate himself as closely as possible to the scene of his labours, conse- 
quently he established himself in the vicinage of the university and hos- 
itals. This prima facie sort of reasoning proved erroneous, and ere long 
it became unquestionable that to emulate the example of Tom Browning, 
who lodged on the other side of the gulf, was wisdom. The advantages 
were a mile’s walk at morn and even, and the renovating breath of 
that gullying breeze ever hurrying from the expanding Frith as one 
al over the bridge. The noisome exhalations during cadaveral toil 
needed this thorough perflation, and the insufflation of a pure atmosphere 
was then luxurious and imperatively demanded. 

In those days no revolutionising locomotives ran along the Castle 
moat, puffing forth sooty smoke—no discordant din of mechanically- 
impelled wheels disturbed the classic repose of the gardened mound 
and the fortress crags; and if you looked down from the dizzy battle- 
ments of the bridge, the piscatorial mart was not intersected by parallel 
lines, nor the loudly intonated jargon of the Newhaven nymphs over- 
whelmed by the engine whistle, or the thunder of the flying train. If 
it so happened, when passing, that the college bell would not ring for 
half an hour to come, and one descended to the regiones Averni, yet un- 
like Tartarian depths by being the emporiums of flesh and fish, esculent 
roots, and fruits, and flowers, there might be studied the genus homo and 
the species auld Saundie in his antiquated, unmixed Scottish character, 
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fresh from Fife or the Lothians, beside his cart loaded with his rural 
commodities, and anxious to get as many baubees as possible from the 
equally cautious and cunning burgher. Then no railway train every hour 

multitudes of strangers into the pith and centre of the Caledonian 
capital as now, whose continual presence and varied manners must, in the 
common course of things, impress those with whom they mingle. In 
those days there were no factious meetings about the wrongs of Scotland: 
national pride was satisfied by the reflection of having joined the sister 
kingdom on equal terms, and by having given one of their princes to rule 
over England; no schismatic rupture in the Kirk had then filled godly 
breasts with rancarous hatred, and the remote Aberdonians did not repine 
because their granite capital was not connected by an iron chain to the 
cities of the south. The boast was then that everything and everybody 
should be Scotch, national, antiquated, distinctive. Now, everything 
and everybody are becoming more and more Anglicised, and at no dis- 
tant period these two divisions, and once two peoples, of the present same 
country, will become so assimilated in language and manners, in interests 
and enterprise, by interfusions of blood, transfers of properties, and the 
divers other ways by which they are incorporating, that ancient distinc- 
tions will be swept away, and the only things of difference be in the 
lucubrations of moon-struck antiquarians and levelling mob-orators. The 
transformation is going on, as insensibly and as surely as that organic 
change which converts the caterpillar into the butterfly! Saundie pre- 
tends to grumble at results which he himself has long been industriously, 
unremittingly working out, yet as of yore he grumbles on. The rose is 
beginning to bloom on the bare brae, “erst where but the thistle did 
grow,” an’ Saundie, discontented bodie, is no satisfied unless he grows 
baith thistles an’ roses togither ! 

To the thread of our narrative. I can now, albeit long and mist- 
gathering years intervene, sum up to mental sight the two little rooms 
tenanted by Tom Browning—they come before me with the distinctness 
of a reality. As if desirous of “leaving dull earth behind him,” he had 
selected his eyrie home on the sixth flat of a corner house in one of those 
huge, regular, dull blocks of buildings, which, placed in apposition, go to 
constitute streets, and squares, and crescents on the northern side of the 
previously mentioned gulf. The modest bay-window of the sitting-room 
commanded as extensive a prospect as many a southern watch-tower. 
My studious friend was wont to settle his nether man in an arm-chair, 
smoke his meerschaum, and from his “ blest abode” look at one coup d’wis 
on the smooth or troubled waters of the silvery Frith, the hills and the 
fair fields of Fife. In nearer view was a wilderness of slate-covered 
roofs; below, the straggling passers of a street as quiet as one in a small 
country town. At dawn and nightfall the echoes were awaked by the loud 
euphony of a marine Amazonian, singing at octave, ‘Caller haddie!’’ 
but the voice, with its bell-toned reverberation, had become so familiar 
that it disturbed not the contemplations of the ruminant student. He 
smoked on and read on, manifestly heeding little to indulge his gustatory 
faculties with “caller haddie.” These apartments gave evidence of 
having long been occupied by student-lodgers. ‘The chair and table- 
coverings were inked and faded, and the window-panes scratched with 
dates, initials, and names. It was long since the frames of the three or 
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four pictures had been gilded, and the angles of the marble ——— 
iece had in a thousand places been chipped by the careless thrust of the 


poker. A small side-table was covered with books, instruments, and 
diagrams, and in no inconspicuous a were hung the thick, square- 
toed shoes in which their owner had performed his grand pedestrian feat. 
The dormitory was on the same floor, and the little camp-bed with its 
chintz hangings is still remembered. Frequently had Browning and 
myself kept up the “‘converse sweet” till the “ wee hours,”’ and often 
have I shared the contracted half of his narrow couch. His landlady 
was old, wrinkled, ugly ; talked Scotch in its broadest measure, helped 
herself if the tea-caddy were left open, or the whisky-bottle unlocked up, 
and always declared that the cold joint was not eatable. She was an 
admirable specimen of a lodging-house keeper, and long practice in her 
vocation had rendered her au fart in many little matters and calculations 
only acquired by experience. But Browning was happy; and when he 
sat in his velveteen, puffed his pipe, ever and anon glanced over the 
Frith, and turned to the dry details of the scientific pages, he seemed as 
if his earthly desires were bounded, and neither the dingy furniture, the 
small rooms, his over-toppling altitude, nor the ugliness of his landlady 
and her peculations, gave disquiet. Time rolled away like waters to the 
sea. 

Supper-time approached. The ancient matron put on an extra quan- 
tity of Dalkeith coals, which are as cheap and chalky ag any coals in the 
island of Great Britain, gave an extra polish to the grate, and flapped a 
duster over the (not) rosewood chairs, then spread her fairest linen cloth 
over the inked table-cover, and jingled knives and forks, spoons, plates, 
and glasses, in all the chime and parade of festive array. Browning 
sedulously employed himself in arranging the pipes, filling the leaden 
box with Canaster, and drawing the corks of the Glenlivet and cognac, 
the sherry and gingeret, and opening little parcels of cakes and dried 
fruit, with which a few minutes before the capacious pockets of the old 
velveteen had been plethorically distended. The Prestonpans and the two 
bottles of port were placed at a little distance by the fire. An articulated 
skull, a femur, and the bones of a fore-arm were by chance on the 
dessert-table ; but neither the antique woman nor yet Browning saw any 
inconsistency or out-of-placeness in their neighbouring with the pre- 
viously enumerated articles. The one had during so many years seen 
remains of mortality in her rooms that they had become familiar to her, 
and he regarded them as sort of stock in trade. 

“The door bell, ye ken! I munna stay, the gentles are coming,” 
ejaculated the landlady, as she placed the sixth plate on the table and 
hurried out of the room. 

“ Dr. M‘Mallows, I’m delighted to see you!” exclaimed Tom, as he 
clinched the hand of the first arrival. 

“It’s rather cauld the nicht, an’ I did no till jist noo decide whether 
I sud come to meet ye, lads, and hae a chat. The croon has made 
a right gude fire !” 

Dr. M‘Mallows rubbed his hands and disrobed himself of an ancient 
cloak, then, at his friend’s solicitation, backed himself into the only arm- 
chair which had ever been drawn to that hearth for more than twenty 
years. Dr, M‘Mallows again rubbed his hands, then cast a complacent 
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look upon the anticipating condition of the table, the bunch of clean 
pipes, and the irregularly placed group of different sized bottles. 

This gentleman prided himself in being one of the orthodox Scotch 
physicians ; and a word in the way of description as we pass, More than 
sixty winters had turned to grizzle grey the bushy locks which swept the 
brightly greased collar of his coat. He was of broad and muscular 
build, and a fresh man for his years; his tall brow and pale visage, the 
slightly drooping shoulders, and not nicely balanced gait, were in accord- 
ance with the generally entertained notions of him who has spent life in 
the sedentary pursuits of books and learning. He was rice in a rusty 
suit of black, was never known to have on either a bleached shirt or white 
cravat ; and it would almost seem that he wished his linen to harmonise 
with the locks of grizzle grey. A long dangling chain with ponderous 
seals swung at his fob, and a large carved jet brooch kept in subdued 
order the rumpled and floceulent frill which essayed to emerge from the 
bees’-waxed vest. He might be seen wending his way during all weathers 
in a large kind of Raymond Lully conformation of hat, and invariably he 
bore in his hand a corpulent cotton umbrella, which he struck with as 
hearty a knock on the flags as ever did Simeon the divine, or does 
Macaulay, surnamed the Lucky. This umbrella had once been green, 
but a long warring with sun and shower had transmuted the verdant 
tint into a nondescript shade. It looked painfully constricted by the 
metallic ring which circumvented its waist, and kept its otherwise flying 
parts in their proper position. 

Dr. M‘Mallows was a lecturer—a licensed lecturer—and his course 
was acknowledged by all the great medical bodies in all three kingdoms, 
He did not belong to the more aristocratic professional dignitaries of the 
college, but he always said it had been unfortunate for the university 
that he had not filled one of its numerous chairs. The town-council, 
who were and are still the nominators to those envied seats, he ever 
reviled, and said it was absurd to think that such unlettered ignoramuses 
could possibly detect genius, or properly elect candidates for the academi- 
cal appointments. His pretensions were by no means common-place ; 
he had, at various periods during his long career, lectured on anatomy, 
physic, medical jurisprudence, mineralogy, botany, and materia medica, 
aud, had an offer been made by the patrons of the college, notwithstand- 
ing his ancient hatred to them, he would have accepted the professorship of 
Hebrew, Sanscrit, or music. Alas! the dream and hope of his life was 
never to be realised; the black silk toga, with its tasselled facings and 
silk frogs, was never destined to cover that veteran suit of rusty black. 
He was doomed to die an extra-academical, 

The writer once made a flying visit to M‘Mallows’s lecture-room, 
which was situate within five minutes’ walk of the college, and it cer- 
tainly did not resemble those vast halls in the Alma Mater adjoiwing. 
By a low doorway you passed into a surgery crowded with litter, and 
lumber, and bottles. Here stood an empty packing-box, there a crate, 
once filled with phials, yonder a huge pestle-and-mortar, now never 
worked ; the shelves to the right and left were occupied by labelled 
bottles and tin-covered jars possessing spoiled tinctures and decayed 
drugs in all stages of deterioration and in septeniards of dust, rendering 
these receptacles rather like unto newly-excavated rarities, in the way of 
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amphore from Pompeii or lumber from Wardour-street, than the articles 
to preserve the armamenta remedium of an orthodox Scotch physician. 
A clothes-line was diagonally stretched across the surgery, and on this 
were hung, in process of drying, certain of Dr. M‘Mallows’s cravats and 
shirt-fronts ! 

A subterranean sort of passage conducted to the lecture-room. This 
hall of science was not more than twenty feet by ten, and a set of 
narrow benches stretched across its narrowest dimensions. A slight 
elevation, or a mimic dais, was at the end, and on this stood a small table 
on which the lecturer exhibited his specimens. The time of the visit 
particularly mentioned was during a course of botany. The learned 
doctor had before him a goodly bundle of nettles and sour-docks, together 
with an heterogeneous pile of withered leaves and faded flowers, pasted 
on paper, which constituted his hortus siccus! Yes, these were the 
natural illustrations of the Linnwan system, and the Families of Jesseau. 
The disciple of science extracted from his breast a pair of tortoiseshell 

ctacles, and then, turning over a chaotic mass of embrowned and well- 
thumbed manuscripts, commenced his prelections to not less than an 
audience of half a dozen, two-thirds of whom were asleep, and the others 
with head poised upon one hand ; but the doctor, honest man, went on, 
and talked about stamens and pistils, brassicacie and caryophille, with 
as much importance, and with apparently as keen a consciousness of the 
value of this department of science to practical medicine, as ever did 
Harvey when demonstrating the circulation, or Cullen when propound- 
ing his nosology. The surgery window and the window in the hall of 
science were so opaque with dirt that a kind of devotional gloom per- 
vaded within, and it was no slight relief when the prelection was ended, 
and the doctor, shuffling together the soiled leaves of his manuscript, 
like an often-sorted pack of cards, said, ‘‘ Noo, lads, that’s a’ the day ; 
at our next meeting we'll gang on to the ranunculacia, an’ I sall hae 
some king-cups to show ye as specimens.” 

When the reader ceased to read the sleepers awoke, and the entire 
audience left M‘Mallows in the act of pouring some water into an earthen 
dish, in order to keep alive his vegetable specimens—specimens by which 
he taught candidates for the respective Colleges of Physicians in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland! 

Towards his pupils he was familiar, sought their companionship, nor 
deemed it infra dig. to pay flying visits to their respective abodes, and 
take his toddy and a pipe. In this peculiarity it would seem that he 
preferred the company of youth to astute adult age, nor did he hesitate 
to join in the song or the jest, and laugh with the laughter of those who 
were scarcely a third of his years. On the Saturday afternoon, during 
his botanical course, the lecturer and his class would make excursions 
into the country, for the purpose of pursuing their science, and the 
doctor’s quaint humour and store of odd tales in no slight degree en- 
livened these hebdomadal perambulations. If the day was hot and the 
roads dusty, the learned physician thought it not below his dignity to 

beneath the lintel of such an hostelry as Loudan Burn, and quench 

is thirst with the foaming tankard, when Pentandrias and Monogamias 
were generally forgotten for the day. Shade of M‘Mallows, I would that 
ight longer dwell upon thine history ! 
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The bell rings again, and the modern witch of Endor answers the 
summons. ‘The lagging three arrive together. Here are Justus, Sam 
Howdie, and Roderick O’Brien, or, as we were wont to appellate him, 
Great Roderick! Justus was a little man, but of no mean qualifications, 
and much respected by all who knew him. He had received this cog- 
nomen in compliment to those high principles which he possessed, and 
when the fits of biliousness, to which he was a martyr, were not stirring 
the bile in his blood, he was a jovial and amusing companion. When 
his malady was in action, his intimate friends would suggest the neces- 
city of a blue-pill, and at the next interview he was another man. His 
pugilistic propensities in these intellectual arenas, where the writer was 
wont to take up the gauntlet in argument, often gave rise to more than 
ordinary interest with those who stood by in the lists of debate, and his 
fluency of expression, great attainments, and aptness for casuistical dis- 
putation rendered him an antagonist whose panoply of character broke 
many a lance. Had he, instead of being the guest of Tom Browning, 
repaired to the Physical, he would have essayed to discover whether the 
author of the paper did or did not know all particulars relative to the 
conformation and properties of the Fulgora Candelaria and the Lam- 
pyris Noctiluca. 

Sam Howdie’s talents were of milder character. He quietly packed 
away much information, never paraded it, and took no delight in those 
scientific controversies which had, on more than one occasion, well nigh 
carried Justus to the foot of Arthur’s Seat with his second. Sam had a 
great and growing idea of the comforts of life, and the goal of his am- 
bition was to have a pair of greys and a Dalmatian dog, to practise in 
May-Fair, and to inhabit a domicile well tricked up with scarlet cur- 
tains and graceful easy-chairs. For the rugged, utilitarian mode of life 
north of the Tweed he had no penchant. There was a presumption in 
him, amounting almost to a certainty, and founded on no mean causes 
of conviction, that the day would come when he would enjoy a kind of 
Locockonian celebrity. 

The moment you fixed your eye on Roderick’s face, good-humoured 
jollity beamed therefrom, like rays from Phoebus when riding at the 
zenith. Fat and sleek, having no innate liking for the consumption of 
midnight oil in his chambers alone, he frequently found the evening 
agreeably spent with some of the many friends by whom his society was 
sought and himself respected. Sprung from a family illustrious in the 
annals of science and literature, he was by no means destitute of capa- 
bilities, but the claims of ease, and a love to take the world as it came, 
shut out many of those sources of ambitious disquietude which fret the 
heart-strings of the more sensitive but not more sensible. 

The cockyleekie soup in due time smoked upon the board, and so did 
the boiled haddie, which a sea-nymph had pronounced caller that very 
morning. Tom Browning, in compliment to his evening visitors, had 
thrown aside the favourite and faded velveteen, and encased himself in 
a sober suit of black, which, in addition to the natural sombreness of his 
features when in repose, conferred a parsonic appearance. When seated 
in the arm-chair at the end of the table—when you gazed upon that 
massive and towering brow, which was the outwork covering a very mine 
of raw material wherefrom might have been eliminated any quantity of 
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intellectual power—when with his small and well-shaped hand, on the 
lesser digit of which glistened in the lampbeams a modest gold ring, the 
souvenir from his lady-love, be. raised the wooden beaker to his lips— 
and when you heard his convincing suaviter of expression, it was im- 
possible to deny that there were reasons for his compeers dubbing him 
Gentleman Browning! Ove might have said something about a well- 
developed calf and little foot, of whose symmetry he did not hesitate to 
vaunt, like poor Kit North of his flaxen tresses and blue eyes, but they 
were now under the table. 

‘My dear doctor, I hope you like the cockyleekie. Never mind any 
infringement of the laws of fashion by not daring to partake of soup or 
fish twice ; we have at these moments no servile critics on our mode, nor 
have we any Beau Tibbs to preach about high society, nor Brummells 
professing to be of it. Another ladle, my dear doctor—do ?” 

“The croon has made it so gude, ye ken, I'll hae anither.” 

The learned man thrust forward his concave plate, at the same time 
smacking his lips in evident gusto at the savoury meats which his heart 
loved. 

“Could you, Dr. M‘Mallows, if forced into a corner with ‘pon your 
honour, tell the composition of this national dish, which in hue and 
aspect, as well as in taste and smell, is like unto no compound of which 
I ever partook, whether French, German, or Italian ?” asked I, with a 
half-suppressed smile. - 

“Milford, I regret very much that an unavoidable engagement has 

recluded the attendance of our Hebredian friend, or he would have re- 
lieved the doctor of reply. You forget not what I promised you as we 
this morning went to Loudan Burn. You will unquestionably perceive, 
Dr. M‘Mallows, that Milford’s roguish eye is full of bandying satire, and 
that he will throw pebbles at puir Saundie—small pebbles, though—only 
small—and I really wish you would take him to task. Roderick, what 
say you to the cockyleekie? If you approve of this particular essay of the 
artiste, you will, I know, emulate the example of the learned gentleman 
on my right, and break through the tinsel trappings of fashionable for- 
mality?” 

Roderick confirmed the previously enunciated opinion on the part of 
the orthodox physician, and avowed that cockyleekie was quite equal to 
that fragmentary mixture called Irish stew. 

Justus would take no more on principle. He thrust his fingers into 
the inter-button spaces of his vest, and was ready to argue—according to 
his wont on the floor of the Medical, and as he would have done that 
night had the Fire-fly paper been read at the Physical—he was ready to 
argue, it is repeated, that an obscure knot of half a dozen had no moral 
right to break through the conventional usages of society, and especially 
as that half-dozen were located in what was Anglicé the attic story. It 
was his opinion that there savoured something of presumption in this, with 
all due deference to his kind-hearted friend who then and there enter- 
tained them ; indeed, he iterated in conclusion that, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, he should take no more cockyleekie. 

Sam Howdie, with a faint, melodramatic smile, shook his head and 
assured the defiers of fashion that they did not do things thus in May- 
Fair. 
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“ Maister Milford,” ejaculated M‘Mallows, who had for a time been 
silent on two accounts—firstly, because the emptying of his concave plate 
was manifestly a matter of importance; secondly, because the energetic 
outburst of Justus drowned every other voice—‘ Maister Milford,” con- 
tinued he, “‘ye askit me the noo relative to the composeetion o’ our 
cockyleekie, ye’ll maybe tell us how many gallons o’ water they put to the 
ane turnip and sheep’s-head in making English brose? I weel remember 
what awfu’ thin stuff it is, and how waur to our ain gude hotch-potch. 
When ye lads leave auld Reekie, ye’ll often prate o’ the good dishes of 
auld Scotland. Tam, I'll be free, an’ ask ye for a becker o’ Glenlivit 
dew—a caulker, as Kit says.” 

“ My dear doctor, ’tis an omission on my part. Roderick, will you 
kindly pass up the sherry, and Dr. M‘Mallows will, perhaps, prefer it to 
the whisky ?” 

“‘ Nay—nay, a drap o’ speerit in preference, if you please.” 

‘I do admire your national feelings, doctor, I do indeed ; and when I 
am ‘over the hills and far awa,’ I shall not unfrequently resuscitate in 
memory the happy hours of the present by well-timed revivals of northern 
customs.” 

“T can weel imagine that the vicinage of Salisbury Plain and Salis- 
bury Crags confer different feelings !” 

The second course was served, and this consisted of boiled capons, of 
haggis dressed in strict accordance with Caledonian palates, and a saddle 
of as fine mutton as Blair Athol ever grew, or Gowrie fattened, to repeat 
Browning’s expression, &c. The seakale, the currant-jelly, Hibernian 
apples, Prestonpans, omniaque alia superadded, constituted the substan- 
tralitves of a repast not unworthy the attention of modern Diomeds and 
Beau Leans. When Roderick dissected (we hope the reader will pardon 
an expression made at such time and by such men)—dissected the dorsal 
muscles of that nicely browned saddle, the fleshy cavity was instanter 
filled to very overflowing with gravy that would have honoured a similar 
joint from Yorkshire Moors or Sussex Downs. M‘Mallows, who was 
somewhat versed in gastronomy, selected not the scraggy pickings ou 
that osseous dish of face and trotters, and modestly chose to resign it 
to those who were ambitious of becoming connoisseurs on Scottish 
nationalities. 

‘Your vaunted sheep’s-head and shankies is a bony dish, doctor, con- 
sidering its widespread partiality in this division of his Majesty's domi- 
nions!”’ observed I, with an arch look at the orthodox man. ‘ Neither 
Kitchener nor Meg Dods should make me praise it.” 

“ And sae are the beast’s cheeks which English paupers smell at twice 
a week in your ain parish prisons, Maister Milford!” was the reply, with 
a significant nod. 

“ By such remarks, if I mistake not,” said Justus, “a slanting reflec- 
tion is made on the dietary of the English poor. Now, Dr. M‘Mallows, 
with every proper deference to your extensive knowledge of men and 
things in general, I do aver that it would be ridiculous to compare the 
posers made on each side of the Tweed for those whom Providence 

placed within the pale of poverty. Since the suppression of religious 
houses in the reign of Elizabeth, the English legislature has made a legal 
provision—a provision whose bounty is never denied where penury and 
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want lay claim. In Scotland the Malthusian sophistry prevails,* and what 
an excuse is that false doctrine for avarice and uncharitableness. I main- 
tain, sir, that in English workhouses the inmates do subsist on something 
more than a bi-hebdomada! smell at bullock’s-cheek, and that their fare 
is as much superior to that parochial bill of fare supplied to the wretched 
denizens of the Cowgates and Canongates, as this very inviting saddle is 
to the mass of bones before our worthy entertainer. You are aware that 
both statesmen and politica] economists have given it in deliberate opinion 
that the fare of pauperism should be merely a degree lower than that of 
the independent labourer—not higher, because that would place a pre- 
mium upon poverty. I have incidentally made this rejoinder as a matter 
of principle, for I think your answer to Milford was a significant one— 
that you included in it a gentle rap at the machinery of our parochial 
relief system—and, too, at the powers that be.”’ 

“ That I deny, as your ain impious Sterne begins ane of his sermons. 
Maister Justus, ye know nothing about the provisions o’ the puir here. 
The Kirk deems it to be its special’duty to minister to the wants o’ mis- 
fortune and penury, and the weekly offerings cast into the plates of charity 
will do more gude in proportion than the extorted taxes after your ain plan. 
Frame a legislative enactment for the puir, an’ by it keep them when they 
dinna like to work, an’ ye offera reward to idleness—and idleness begets vice 
and misery. Under that state of things the honest and industrious have 
to support the slothful and improvident. A loon may say he'll no handle 
a shuttle or sickle, and compel his parish to grant him an allowance. 
A state of society like that in which we live ought not to need rigorous 
laws to coerce weel-thinkin’ citizens into the plain and obvious path of 
duty ; mere sympathy, and the elementary knowledge of Christian virtues, 
should be sufficient to ensure the object in question. Then free Scotland, 
by her voluntary provision, professes a higher grade of civilisation 
than her prouder neebour. In ancient days things were different. The 
martial spirit animating Greece and Rome inculcated more discipline— 
and discipline begets order and prudence; hence there was not that need of 
the state taking such cognisance of these matters. Adam Smith expa- 
tiates on this fact. 

“ Ye spak o’ Malthus. I hold to the Malthusian philosophy, and be- 
lieve it to be as much an,exponent of moral truths as Cullen’s system 
is of morbid phenomena. ‘The Malthusians maintain that no national 
arrangements are required, that the misery and inconveniences arising 
from vice and misconduct are the surest means of correcting their sequent 
—poverty, and that there is always sufficient charity and benevolence to 
relieve the demands of those in distress. They also point out the great 
fact. : the stigma of officially recognised pauperism debases the applicant, 
and renders him in every respect a more degraded character, and a less 
energetic and self-relying individual. ‘ The poor-laws of England,’ re- 
marks Malthus, ‘ were undoubtedly instituted for the most benevolent 
purpose, but it is evident they have failed in attaining it... . If they had 
never existed, the aggregate mass of happiness among the common people 
would have been much greater than at present.’t Does Justus mean 
to argue that the squalid cellar-bred millions in your ain manufacturing 
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* Since then the New Poor Law has been introduced into Scotland. 
+ Malthus’s “ Population,” book iii. chap. vi. 
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towns are in a more elevated condition than the feckless bodies o’ Glas- 
gow or Paisley? Or will Browning there contend that the Hampshire or 
Dorsetshire peasants are more enlightened than the cultivators o’ the soil 
in the Lothian or Gowrie? Again, the gude crowdie we gie them is 
more flesh and blude makin’ than the awsome brose—the aqueous slops 
o your Bridewell warkhouses !” 

“ Gentlemen,” said I, “ if the parochial machinery of Scotland is so 
much superior to that of the southern division of the empire, how is it | 
that in the very centre of this metropolis there are scenes of destitution 
and distress which find no parallel (Ireland always excepted) in any old 
state in Europe—scenes of moral and physical debasement that have been 
aptly termed civilised barbarism.” The frightful epidemic fever which 
now rages has been traced to the first case, and that case was in the per- 
son of a poor and neglected widow, who received from the parish but six- 

ence a week, and, too, at a time when she was utterly incapable of 
exertion !* Has not fever from time immemorial been the constantly re- 
curring plague of Scotland until this city has, like Milton’s devil, gained 
a bad eminence for the opportunities of studying that appalling ae 
and have not foreigners long repaired hither for that special purpose? It 
would be erroneous to say that it is unavoidably endemic, because it ever 
rages most where there is the greatest poverty and the lowest scale of 
living—chiefly amongst the destitute and those who are literally half- 
starving. Our learned friend has vaunted of the voluntary system in 
meeting their exigencies, but he must be aware of the unfairness of this 
method—that the burden is oppressive to the benevolent and well-dis- 
posed, and that the avaricious and dishonest may, without ceremony or 
inconvenience, evade a moral if not legal obligation. The old assumption 
of their being a higher degree of intelligence amongst the poor here than 
in England becomes, on investigation, also a doubtful position. In Glas- 
gow every tenth house sells spirits ; there is a vendor of whisky to every 
thirty-five families, and an unexaggerated calculation has shown that 
every Saturday night thirty thousand in that city are brutally drunk !¢ It 
is much to be regretted that there are not more brewers and fewer dis- 
tillers—the change in this respect would conduce no little to the health 
and happiness of the lower orders, and tend to diminish the frightful in- 
crease of crime. In England there are many disgraceful features in the 
pocr-law operations which equally call for remedy, and which will in the 
process of time be corrected. There is no truer index of the tone of the 
public mind than that exercised in the concerns and destiny of our less 
fortunate fellows—of those whom Providence has pleased to place in the 
lowest walks of social life. Raise them morally, intellectually, and in so 
doing the love for domestic comforts, and the hope for better days will in- 
cite to energy, and beget industry and prudence—leave them to starva- 
tion and neglect, and they will become more and more debased, and wal- 
low still deeper in the mire of vice and crime !” 

The timely introduction of the third course terminated this discussion 
on Malthusian doctrines, and Dr. M‘Mallows evidently felt that he had in 
a suitable manner replied to the reflecting way in which a reference had 
been made to the now removed sheep’s-head, and was not inclined to pursue 
the argument. 


— 





* Fact. t Fact. 



































































































RAILWAY LITERATURE ABROAD. 


WE have often thought that the character of a nation might be ad- 
mirably read in the mode of locomotion it employs, and the means to 
which it has recourse to kill time during the tedious process of travelling. 
At the present day, when the lord and the lout are placed on an equality 
as regards the speed at which they are hurled along, and Messrs. Smiciis’ 
excellent bookstalls supply mental pabulum to both at an equally cheap 
rate, railway literature has become a distinct feature of our age. Hence 
we gladly avail ourselves of an opportunity to tell our readers something 
avent the progress of this branch of literature abroad. But first, a word 
as to the antiquity of this species of literature, and its gradual emergence 
from the class of Tourists’ Guides, until it attained a magnitude of which 
even Messrs. Routledge’s plethoric catalogue furnishes but a faint idea. 

We dare say it will surprise our readers as much as it did ourselves to 
hear that a special branch of literature, exclusively intended for travellers, 
was commenced so far back as the sixteenth century, but such is the fact. 
About that period, travelling had begun to be an institution on the Con- 
tinent. The cities had conquered their feudal lords; trade and com- 
merce were highly flourishing ; the robber knights, erst the terror of 
peaceable merchants, had been put down by the strong arm of the law ; 
and although we cannot assert that the roads were as safe as at present, 
still the progress made in the right direction was, comparatively, great. 
The large highways were kept in a decent state of repair, and the forests 
were cut down which had so long served as a shelter for the banditti. As 
a natural consequence, the literati of the age took advantage of this ex- 
ceptional state of matters to augment their knowledge of men and things, 
and travels for other purposes than purchasing a firkin of butter became 
the rule. Those persons who were unable to travel satisfied their thirst 
for knowledge by reading what their more fortunate brethren wrote about 
the sights they had seen, and the recent discovery of America with its 
fabled wealth was beginning to set the whole world in motion. ‘The con- 
sequence of this was, that tie Murray of the day hit on the idea of 
bringing out books expressly for the use of travellers, among them being 
the ‘‘ Apodemica, or Introduction,” showing how a traveller could com- 
bine the utile with the dulce. The first book of this sort was brought 
out by an Italian, Grataroli, and was entitled ‘ De regimine iter agentium, 
vel equitum, vel peditum, vel navi, vel curru, seu rheda.” (1562.) His 
example was followed in 1577 by Theodore Zwerger, of Basel, under the 
more simple title “ Methodus Apodemica iu eorum gratiam qui cum 
fructu peregrinari cupiunt.” We fancy that these books must have en- 
joyed but a limited circulation, for they were written in Latin, a language 
not generally understood of the people. 

The seventeenth century checked the passion for travelling. England 
and Germany were desolated by intestine wars, which rendered travelling 
dangerous if not impossible. People preferred to stay at home and not 
run the risk of being mixed up in a street brawl. The roads, too, even 
after the return of peace, were in a most unsatisfactory condition, even 
worse than in a time of war; for bands of discharged soldiers set up as 
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robbers and assassins, and carried on their trade in defiance of the law. 
Homeless vagabonds wandered about from village to village, and the evil 
attained such proportions that it led to the institution in Germany of the 
passport (cum certis testimonis). England, too, was not in much better 
condition, and a reference to the Newgate Calendar will show us that 
highwaymen knew their best days during the reign of the Stuarts. At 
the same time, travellers were compeiled to make their journeys on horse- 
back, for the roads were utterly neglected, and too bad for carriages, 
while the vehicles themselves were the personification of misery. We 
can hence easily form an idea of the state of the hostels along the high- 
roads and in the outlying towns, but even in the largest cities of Ger- 
many the inns were miserable dens, where the traveller was only certain 
of finding rough fare and abuse. Erasmus detected this fact in his 
Rhenish travels so far back as 1515, and has left us a most graphic ac- 
count in his Colloquia Familiaria, under the heading of Diversoria. Not 
only were the inns bad, but they too often served as a lurking place for 
robbers, whose accomplice the host was, and any traveller was much to 
be pitied whom hard fate compelled to pass a night in one of these 
rufianly holes. But it must not be supposed that England and Germany 
enjoyed a monopoly of these evils; Italy, the home of Abellino and 
Rinaldo Rinaldino, and Spain, were equally feared by the traveller, and 
have managed to retain this unenviable notoriety even to the present 
day. How princes fared in those days Ludwig Bechstein furnishes 
us with an instructive anecdote. The Princes Bernhard and Albert von 
Sachsen Meiningen set out for Tiibingen in 1606, where they were about 
to study. They occupied a whole day in travelling ten miles, and reached 
their night’s halting place with a broken axle. The next day the same 
accident occurred. Such being the condition of the roads, it is not sur- 
prising that Tourists’ Guides were not in great demand. 

One progress, however, was made during the Thirty Years’ War: an 
enterprising individual started a postal service between Hildesheim and 
Hamburg in 1640. This was followed in 1683 by a stage between 
Heilbronn and Heidelberg, then by one between Leipzig and Dresden 
in 1686, and it may be assumed that by 1705 such conveyances were run- 
ning on all the high-roads. But the roads were in their old wretched 
condition ; there were no chaussée or milestones; and even Prussia, who 
justly boasts of her progress, allowed the modes of communication to re- 
main in this pitiable state so late as 1787. The carriages were bad and 
clumsy, generally open cars with unstuffed seats, or unprotected vans. 
Eventually they had a canvas covering put over them, but the seats still 
remained perfect instruments of torture, and the vehicles terribly heavy, 
y down to the Peace of Luneville. Carriages with springs were unknown 
4 in Germany till 1800. One especial nuisance for the traveller was the 
indefinite time he might remain at a town waiting for another coach to 
carry him on. How badly the postal service was arranged is evident 
from the fact that a letter took nine days in going from Frankfort 
to Berlin in the last century. Even so important an event as the death 
of Frederick the Great, Goethe tells us in one of his letters, was only 
known at Carlsbad a week later in the form of a rumour. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks travelling was becoming a neces- 
sity in Germany as in other countries. The roads were certainly safer, 
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and by slow degrees were being improved. The baths, especially Spa 
and Pyrmont, attracted guests from all parts of Europe. Once again, as 
in the sixteenth century, a desire to see the world and its wonders burst 
forth. Every Englishman of rank was not considered to have completed 
his education until he had made the “Grand Tour.” Still, it must not 
be supposed that the rich and high-born alone availed themselves of this 
opportunity. A feeling for the beauties of nature had been aroused by 
the English ts, for artistic productions by Winckelmann, for Gothic 
edifices by Herder and Goethe. More and more travellers flocked to 
Italy and Switzerland, and, as a natural consequence, handbooks sprang 
again into birth. In 1766, Kéhler published his “ Directions for Tra- 
velling Wisely,” and in 1791, Count Berchtoldt brought out his *‘ Di- 
rections for Travellers.” The manufacture of guide books now became 
a regular profession, and Reichardt of Gotha scon grew into a European 
celebrity by his admirable “Guides des Voyageurs.” His ‘‘ Handbook 
for Travellers of all Ranks,” published in 1785, reached a second edition 
in 1791; and his still more practical book, “The Traveller on his 
Journey through Germany and some Adjoining Countries,” attained an 
enormous circulation. Although this book has been greatly improved on 
since, it must be regarded as the parent of the present race of travelling 
handbooks. This branch of literature received a great impetus by the 
publication, in 1793, of Ebel’s valuable “ Directions for Travelling in 
Switzerland,” which reached a third edition in 1810, and for more than 
a quarter of a century remained the companion of All travellers in 
Switzerland who did not believe that a great book was a great evil. At 
the same time this work, of which a poor French translation still survives, 
supplied much material for later handbooks. The numerous large editions 
of these handbooks taken off, as well as the publication of Zober’s “ The 
German Wanderer,” prove how greatly the necessity of travelling was 
felt, so that at last no German was looked on as + oer educated 
who had not done his tour. At the same time, too, everything was being 
done to promote the comfort of travellers, and with the termination 
of the old war Germany took a lesson from England in the management 
of the postal service, which, in 1816, had attained in the latter country 
the height of perfection. The slow, heavy, and inconvenient carts were 
converted into Eilwagen and diligences, the horses changed for the better, 
and a regular system of communication was established. We are bound 
to add, however, that to the last moment there was much room for 
improvement in German stage coaches. ‘They were even worse than the 
French diligences, and that is saying a good deal, for we can still 
remember with horror a forty-eight hours’ journey we once accomplished, 
for our sins, from Paris to Strasburg. Hand in al with the improve- 
ment of the public vehicles was that of the inns, which gradually grew 
into splendid hotels. The material enjoyments and comforts, which all 
travellers might not have at home, heightened the zest, and set all the 
world agog to see what their neighbours were doing. All civilised 
nations entered with spirit into this competition to render travellers com- 
fortable, and the postal and hotel system gradually assumed a European 
character, owing to the constant intercommunication, while territorial 
and local manners disappeared. With this change sprang up too an 
entirely new class of travellers, generically known as tourists, who made 
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a profession of travelling, and returned home to clear their expenses b 
publishing their “Impressions de Voyage.” The parentage of this 
entire class may safely be referred to Yorick’s “Sentimental Journey,” 
and Thiimmell’s “ Travels through the South of France.” 

This progress of locomotion and the circumstances connected with it 
increased in a wondrous manner so soon as steam became the motive 

wer, and seas, lakes, and rivers were traversed by steamers. Travelling 
- since become common property; it has been democratised (if we may 
use the term), while the romantic and adventurous charm formerly 
attaching to travelling has been lost. It is not the place here to discuss 
the wonderful effect the introduction of steam has exerted in behalf of 
civilisation; we can only refer to the effect which this revolution in 
travelling has produced upon that branch of literature which devotes 
itself to the spirit and purpose of travel. 

As the first step, the old travelling handbooks went out of date. The 
routes were altered ; entire lines of communication went out of fashion, 
while others took their place. Towns, which had formerly served as 
stations whence travellers made their excursions, lost their importance ; 
insignificant places, hitherto hardly known or carelessly passed by the 
traveller, assumed a prominent rank; rivers till now only navigated by 

s, became, with the introduction of steamers, the favourite resorts 
of the travellers; and while new hotels sprang up in the form of palaces, 
other inns of former repute were shut up. John Murray was the first to 
recognise the impending change in continental travel, and produced that 
memorable series of handbooks which are as indispensable to the tra- 
velling Englishman as his passport. The editions followed in rapid suc- 
cession, and the publisher was thus enabled to introduce annually all the 
changes that had occurred, as well as the names of any new hotels and 
public establishments that had been opened. Very great care and atten- 
tion have been devoted to these handbooks, and hence they are as instruc- 
tive as they are amusing, even for the stay-at-home traveller. The most 
successful are probably those relating to Southern Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Of ‘*’The Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland and the 
Alps of Savoy and Piedmont,” the Quarterly Review recently published 
a eulogium as truthful as it was well merited. There is no doubt of its 
being the very best handbook yet published, and we can recommend it 
strongly to our readers. As the Quarterly justly says of it, the fair 
way to judge of its value is to compare the present edition with the first, 
and thus see with what anxious care Mr. Murray watches over the im- 
provement of his handbooks. 

A German publisher, Bideker, has taken Murray’s Handbooks as a 
basis, and we are bound to allow that, in accuracy of detail and clearness, 
he has left nothing to be desired; for Bideker trusts to no eyes but his 
own. ‘Thus handbooks have become the indispensable companions of all 
German tourists, for they supply the largest amount of information in 
the smallest possible space. Other German handbooks we can commend 
are those published by Griebe, Jahn’s handbook, full of illustrations, 
and, above all, Ernst Férster’s books. The latter are chiefly devoted to 
towns, rather than to routes, and are important through their constant 
reference to the arts. This is more especially true of Férster’s valuable 
“ Handbook for Travellers in Italy.” We may also mention the Travelling 
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Manuals published at Hamburg, which also pay considerable attention 
to the arts. But on a careful comparison of these handbooks (always 
excepting those of Forster) with the series published by Murray, we find 
the comparison decidedly in favour'of the latter. Probably, however, 
this is referable to the different requirements of the German and Eng- 
lish public. ‘The German traveller only requires such books for refer- 
ence, the English for perusal as well. Besides, the travelling class of 
English is generally taken from the higher ranks, while in Germany 
every class of society is represented. Hence in Murray we only find the 
names of first-rate hotels; in the German handbooks those of second and 
third-rate inns, wine and beer rooms, even the best cigar shops, enume- 
rated. ‘This is of great value to the German traveller, while the Eng- 
lishman does not require it. Again, too, the German, with his encyclo- 
nap turn of mind, requires the greatest amount of detail, and cares 
ittle for the adventitious charm of style; while with the Englishman 
just the contrary is thought desirable. 

In France, people until recently were satisfied with post and railway 
guides and maps, while the few handbooks published were wretched 
productions, not even possessing the recommendation of correctness. But 
when Murray and the Germans entered the field, France could not be 
behindhand, and even tried to surpass her competitors. Thus originated 
the travelling handbooks of Joanne and Richard, as well as Du Pays, 
which are very creditable specimens of French taste ; in truth, they are 
not mere guides, but instructive books, which may be read with pleasure 
and profit by the fireside. While all these changes were going on— 
while hotels were being built for the accommodation of the numerous 
travellers, an equally great alteration was impending in the “ literature 
of the rail.” Such an experiment was necessarily tried in England, for 
here we travel much and are not peculiarly inclined to make promiscuous 
acquaintances. Strange to say, this branch of literature owes its origin 
to Macaulay, who first comprehended, or perhaps first uttered the 
remark, that rail and steam routes might furnish a new and excellent 
mode of communication for the extension and promotion of education. 
The design and tendency of these railway libraries are so admirably 
described in the prospectus to “ Brockhaus’s ‘T'ravelling,Library,” that we 
may allow ourselves an extract: “ Railways and steamers have exercised 
an extraordinary influence over the life of nations, and still exercise 
it in a progressive degree. ‘Travelling has attained enormous, unpa- 
ralleled proportions. Everybody travels more, tenfold more, and fur- 
ther than formerly—every man experiences more than formerly in a 
given time. Time has hence attained an increased value ; it is become 
the more precious the more you can effect with it. And yet, while so 
much time is saved and gained by the present mode of travelling, much 
is lost on the other hand. In our former slower and more social travels 
we could enjoy the surrounding scenery at our ease. Now, we travel 
hundreds of miles through slow and uninteresting scenery before we 
begin our actual tour. Formerly, fellow travellers conversed much 
together : now, any lengthened conversation is impossible, through the 
noise of the wheels. And when we sit silently opposite each other, when 
the company does not attract us, when bad weather confines us for hours 
to the cabin, are we not too often tormented with ennui, and vexed at the 
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loss of precious time ? But there is one method of guarding against these 
little miseries of human life and travel, which would otherwise destroy 
our pleasure—we mean ‘reading an interesting book.’ ” 

The idea that emanated from Lord Macaulay was soon taken up by two 
eminent London publishers, Murray and Longman, the former starting 
the “Readings for the Rail,’ the latter the “ Travellers’ Library.” 
The plan on which they are based is so far similar in that they have no 
settled plan. Longmans produced old books of repute—Macaulay’s 
Essays, and a multitude of books of travel and adventure—very amusing 
reading certainly, but having no special reference to the interests of 
travellers. In the same way Murray’s list contains many excellent books, 
which, however, might as well be read at home as on the rail. Both 
appear to have the common object of reproducing standard works at the 
lowest remunerative price. Their example was followed by Routledge 
in his “ Railway Library,” chiefly composed of novels and books of light 
literature, very amusing, but not the sort of books a railway library 
should contain in order to carry out its purpose properly. 

On the other hand, the “ Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer,” esta- 
blished by Hachette in Paris, and intended to contain five hundred 
volumes, is arranged after a settled plan, and, according to the prospectus, 
is intended to give the traveller all possible information about any in- 
teresting points along the road, and while amusing them honestly 
(honnétement), designed to instruct at the same time. The books 
Hachette produces are subdivided into the following categories : Guides 
des voyageurs, works of history and travel, French romances, plays and 
poetry, translations from foreign languages, works relating to agricul- 
ture, trade, inventions, and discoveries, and finally, even picture books 
for children, that they may keep quiet and not disturb their parents 
during the journey. Worthy of remark is the agreement entered into, 
in 1852, between Hachette and all the administrations of French rail- 
ways, by which he obtained for eighteen years the exclusive right of 
selling every description of artistic and literary wares which railway 
travellers may require. He has thus established a perfect monopoly, 
allowing no publication to be sold on the lines except those passing 
through his hands. The trade have not forgotten to protest, Napoléon 
Chaix being the spokesman, but Hachette can afford to laugh at such 
remoustrances, and so long as he produces such excellent books as those 
that now grace his library, he will have no occasion to fear any com- 
petitor. 

In Brussels, Vanderauwera has started a “ Bibliothéque des Chemins 
de Fer” in a waistcoat-pocket form, too small for eyes or hands, This 
series is made up of very quaint materials: memoirs, voyages, biographies, 
extracts from interesting articles in the leading English and French 
Reviews, &c. As a curious fact, it may be stated that even in Russia, 
where railways are so far behindhand, a ‘‘ Library for Railways and 
Steamers” is published, a collection of old and new romances, fables, and 
stories, partly original, partly translated. It is probable that this scheme 
is aided by the uninteresting nature of the country, the distance between 
the stations, and, above all, by a craving for reading, the result of the 
strict censorship, and the deficiency of authors in Russia; but, at any 
rate, more than one hundred volumes of this series have been already pub- 
lished at Sedeg, and others are announced as in preparation. 
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Turning to Germany, we find railway literature in that country only 
in its infancy. This is strange in a land which so loudly boasts its 
educational superiority over all other nations, but a slight glance at the 
circumstances will easily account for it. In the first place, the publishers 
of ¢ literature in Germany have many difficulties to contend against. 
The sale of books to railway travellers requires settled arrangements 
(such as are carried out in such perfection by Messrs. Smith and Son), 
and if these depended on the publishers alone the matter might be easily 
settled ; but they have to take the swarm of officials into consideration. 
A monopoly, as in France, would not be desirable; and, indeed, in 
Germany, where you travel through three principalities in a day, it would 
be practically impossible. As a general rule, German employés would be 
only too glad to make a holocaust of every printed book, and hang the 
writers, so that the difficulties to be contended with are augmented by 
their sullenness and obstinacy. The system in vogue in North America 
appears the best to alleviate the dilemma. In that country publishers 
make certain arrangements with the railway directories as to permission 
for the sale of their books on the lines. When a steamer or train is about 
starting, a privileged salesman goes among the travellers and offers them 
mental pabulum, generally consisting, at the outset, of newspapers. During 
the journey the same salesman makes his periodical appearance, changing 
the wares he has to offer from grave to gay, from lively to severe, ac- 
cording to the requirements of his numerous customers. In this manner 
the travelling public are supplied with agreeable books at no great trouble 
or expense. tt is true that this mode of circulating literature is materiall 
aided and abetted in America by the arrangement of the carriages, which 
communicate with each other. Another circumstance prejudicial to 
German publishers is, that German is not so well understood by the 
general rank of travellers as are English and French, and foreigners 
seldom or ever purchase a German book. Lastly, although the Germans 
are ey the greatest travellers in the world, the majority of the 
ae e only make short summer excursions, during which they prefer 
ooking out of the windows. This combination of circumstances renders 
the circulation of railway libraries, like those established in England and 
France, extremely small, and the publishers have turned their attention 
to the selection of works which form a good popular library, at a cheap 
price, and of a capital shape. We will proceed to analyse the series of 
the Messrs. Brockhaus, as furnishing the best idea of the manner in which 
a German publisher tries to suit the multifarious wants of his customers. 

In the first place, Messrs. Brockhaus have made a selection of all the 
best German authors, and entrusted them with a description of various 
itineraries through their fatherland. These books, while serving as 
guides in some measure, are written at the same time with great care 
and taste, and really form most interesting reading, for they leave no 
legend unemployed, no historical event unmentioned. Among these works 
we vm mention, with special commendation, “A Railway Trip through 
Westphalia,” by Levin Schucking, and many others of the same class, 
forming an admirable railway tour in themselves, and thoroughly ex- 
hausting the subject. Among other books in this series deserving 
mention, we may refer our readers to Rank’s “ Schillershiuser,” a 
detailed account of Schiller’s various residences worked up into an 
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admirable of the great poet. For those who like to read about 

battle, murder, and sudden death, we find Gustav von Berneck’s “ Battles 

round Leipzig,” and the humorous branch is well nted in Gus- 
tiicker’s delicious “ Travelling Adventures of Mr. Mahihuber ” and Ernst 

Kossak’s “ Swiss Trip.” But hardly one of these travelling books will 

be read with such interest as the selection from Willibald A lexis’s great 

work, under the title of ‘The Traveller’s Pitaval.” A passage from the 

is most characteristic, as affording a comparison between the 
comforts of to-day and the misery and dangers to which old travellers 
were : 

“‘ No highwayman can now rush out upon us from a bend of the road. 
The whistle of the locomotive, however shrill and ear-piercing it may 
sound, is not the whistle from the bush, upon which two fellows spring 

out to the horses’ heads, and twice as many to the carriage doors, to make 

| us get out, mayhap carry us off to the mountains. Lastly, where are 
the suspicious hostelries in the forest, when we bolted the door in our 
terror, and hardly dared to get into bed lest it might sink through a trap 
with us? All this is veiled in obscurity; and even if an elegant swell- 
mobsman may seat himself by our side, a bill warn us in the station 
against pickpockets, or an unscrupulous rogue let himself be locked in 
the luggage-van to break open our trunks with his false keys and jemmies, 
still these are exceptional cases, and cannot be compared to the adventures 
our travelling forefathers had. Would it not be pleasant for us, as we 
nestle in the comfortable corner, God and the police taking care of us, and 
leaving the responsibility to the guards and conductors, to think of those 
times when every bush contained a thief, and every host, in whose 
house we were forced to stop for.a night, appeared a highly suspicious 
character ?” 

Two other series, of a different character, though equally meritorious, we 
have before us in the shape of Weber’s “ Illustrated Travellers’ Library,” 
and Lorck’s “ Library of Conversation and Travel.” The former is ex- 
clusively devoted to deseription of countries and towns through which 
travellers mostly pass, and accounts of the principal objects worth seeing. 
These volumes are then, in the strict sense of the term “ Handbooks,” 
so far resembling Jahn’s series in the faet of being illustrated, but differ- 
ing from them by their reference to special districts and localities, as, for 
instance, Paris, Heligoland, the Valley of the Elbe, Switzerland, Syden- 
ham, &c. Lorck’s Library has the character of Longman’s “ ‘Travellers’ 
Library,” as it is composed of works not specially referring to the re- 
quirements of travellers. A few of them are original, and we may men- 
tion in terms of praise August Diezmann’s “ Leipzig ;” but the majority of 
the volumes are translations of noted English and French books. A 
library for travellers, started by Otto Wigand, under the title ‘ Read- 
ing for the Rail,” has been discontinued, as well as a humorous series, 
commencing by an amusing book by ‘‘ Glassbrenner,” called “ Refresh- 
ments.” 

It is worth remarking that both in Franee and Germany the pub- 
lishers prefer farming the books, the copyrights remaining with the 
authors, who are paid a royalty on each copy sold. How this system 
works it is impossible to say; but it appears as if it were satisfactory, 
when we find Messrs. Hachette able to secure the services of all the best 
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romance writers. Of course England has gained the day in the amount 
of her book production ; but whether publishers have acted wisely in not 
paying more attention to quality, is a moot point. The excessive com- 
petition has flooded the market with American rubbish, merely mer 
to save the expense of copyright, and so long as the public was under the 
mania that every book was good because it was cheap, things went on 
very well. But a change is now impending over our railway literature: 
the public are surfeited with the gaily-decorated covers that beset them 
at every station, and the natural revulsion has set in. But our pub- 
lishers are inventive geniuses in their way, and we have no doubt they 
will do their best to keep up public excitement at fever heat. For some 
time past the character of our railway literature has been improving, and 
the public have grown critical judges of the wares offered them, so that 
books are beginning to sell on their merits—a consummation much to be 
desired. The general tendency for cheapness has brought books into 
the market which, two years ago, a publisher would have shuddered to 
produce at any but the standard price, and there can be no doubt that 
cheap and good literature is one of the most powerful factors in popular 
education. Hence we should much regret to find that over-production 
had in any way checked the taste for reading which has recently sprung 
up — the people. At any rate, it is a cheering sign of the vitality 
of cheap literature to see that our Gallic and German friends have been 
forced into the same track. R 

In conclusion, we may mention that, after due consideration, we are 
bound to give the beer SAR to Messrs. Hachette’s railway literature 
before all their rivals; and if circumstances do not prevent them carry- 


ing out their original design, they will eventually produce a library 
which may serve as a model for the rest, and from which our publishers 


should take a useful hint in time. 








SHOTTERY. 
A POET’S DAY-DREAM. 
By W. CHARLES KEnrT. 


TENDER leaves were growing, growing 
Greenly from the germs of spring, 

And the lark was rising, rising 
Skyward on its golden wing— 

Rosy-gold with tints of sunlight, 
Tremulous in the cooling dew, 

With a liquid shower of music 
Dripping downward from the blue 

Domed above the verdant meadow, 
O’er the garden and the wold— 

Heaven one clear celestial sapphire, 
Earth one radiant panes 
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Treading down the crispéd grasses 
Tufted o’er with wrinkled roots 

Of the yellow-blossomed cowslip, 
Mingled with innumerous shoots 

Crowned by buttercup and daisy, 
Floral children of the sward— 

All my senses drank the sweetness 
Nature’s vernal charms afford. 

Little reck’d my soul of sorrow, 
Scanning all that fertile scene, 

Ruddy barn and whitened cottage 
Glimpsing orchard-boughs between. 

Down a distant dale the cuckoo 
Piped its mellow-dropping song : 

Near the hawthorn-hedge the blackbird 
Warbled dewy briars among, 

As the russet path I sauntered, 
Trailed along the budding lea, 

Crossed by rural stile and thicket 
Down to pleasant Shottery : 

Down to where the hamlet straggled 
"Mid the bowering elms of May, 

All its blooming orchards blushing 
Redly in the solar ray. 

Here, methought, in eves forgotten, 
Here in happy days gone by, 

Trod the Lover’s step elated, 
Beamed the Bard’s enamoured eye : 

Here that Voice that summoned shadows 
From the solemn land of dreams, 

Breathed that gentlest word of passion 
That the human tongue beseems— 

Word of sadness, word of madness 
Should it unrequited prove, 

Word replete with God-born gladness, 
Echoed back that word of —Love. 

Such the holy truth he whispered 
When to claim a bride he came, 

Meekly as a common suitor, 
He the future Lord of Fame : 

Bending down to murmur softly, 
Through affection’s inmost sense, 

All those troths that youth can plight in 
Tones so tender and intense : 

Smoothing down her hair as fondly 
As along a mother’s breast, 

Move the hittle hands that dimple 
O’er the vital fount carest: 

Turning to her gaze as gladly 
As the eagle greets the sun, 

When its burning beams together 
Seem concentrating in one. 

Dowerless though that village beauty, 
Lowly though that stripling bard, 

Yet their love is still remembered, 

All its early bloom unmarred. 
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Fi nustline through the rippled 

ing through the ri corn : 

Sell Cordcha arotning soft 
Ditties for her dying sire : 

And brave Joan of Arc appearing 
Radiant ’mid the ruthless fire : 

And sweet Perdita with blossoms 
Purpling in her lily hand : 

And voluptuous 


By the fay’s puissant : 
Won i oo aye 
Dreaming Silvia at wight 

i ilvia at twill 

Startled by a serenade ;— 
Sach the images angelic 

eee 
When the fond, betrothéd virgi 

in hin glad anbiags andinet 
ples 
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While the rosy epee 
y tree, 


Near them in 





Red with twilight gleams wheretwinkled — 


Greenest of Shottery. 
Gleams that gilding all the fruitage 
As with autumn’s ruddy dyes, 
Flickered on the maiden’s forehead, 


Sparkled in her ou 
Glimmered o’er her chee like blushes, 
Strayed along her bosom fair, 
Shining brightest where it lingered 
Radiant in her silken hair. 
Musing o’er that best-belovéd, 
Chequered by those lights of eve, 
Thrilled the poet’s heart with fancies 
Grandest ever brain could weave : 
Fancies that suffused with glory 
All the graces of his youth, 
Shedding round his brow resplendent 
Beams of Beauty and of Truth ; 
Fancies that diffused a glory 
Like a saint’s celestial crown 
O’er that dome-like brow: Creation’s 
Noblest diadem— Renown. 
Visionary thou and varied 
Thronging thus before mine eyes, 
Changed methought that chosen hamlet 
To an earthly Paradise, 
Clad each flower with tints supernal, 
Made its very air divine, 
Rendering even the roadside cottage 
Sacred as a Godhead’s shrine. 


Round its porch where trailed the woodbine 


Murwured still the honey-bee, 
As when in his golden boyhood 
Shakspeare loved in Shottery. 
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A VISIT TO ICELAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1857. 


BY J. WILLIAM BUSHBY. 


Parr ITI. 


Onty a fourth part of Iceland is situated under 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the uninhabited portion of the island, therefore, may 
be estimated at almost three-fourths of its entire area. The great vol- 
canic line of mountains extends, with Hekla nearly at one end, and 
Krabla at the other, across the country from the south-west to the north- 
east, and thus intersects the other principal mountain range which runs 
from the north-west to the south-east. 

The whole of the south-easterly part of the island, in which the glaciers 
— Skrid-Jikler—descend down to the valleys, is composed of great 
ice and lava fields, which in only a few places admit of narrow passages, 
so to speak, and the most part of which is unknown. In this wildest 
portion of Iceland are situated some of its highest mountains—namely, 
Orcefajékul,* Sneefell, Storhéfdi, and Birnudalstindr. Throughout the 
northern part of the island the hills are lower, and, with the exception of 
two lofty mountains in the north-west peninsula, the whole of the northern 
half of the island presents but small glaciers, and not a great many of 
these. 


The highest mountains in Iceland are : 
Orcefajékul,+ whose highest peak is 6241 feet above the level of the sea. 


Sneefe » 5808 ” ” 29 
wt > 5432 33 39 33 

erdubreid 9 5290 © ” ” ” 
Hekla ” 4964 ” ” ” 
Storhéfdi ” 4509 ” ” ” 
Birnudalstindr rf 4300 és io " 
Rimar ” 4020 ry) ” ” 


Of all these hills, only two of which, Herdubreid and Rimar, are 
situated in the north, the voleano named Hekla—by the lower orders 
called Hekkenfeld—has acquired the widest celebrity, because, amidst all 
the still active volcanoes of Iceland, it has had the most frequent erup- 
tions. From this volcano, whose summit is almost always enveloped in a 
—— of clouds, there have been altogether eighteen eruptions known 
in the history of Iceland. 





* Oreefajékul is said to be the southern portion of the great chain of mountains 
which has Skapta-jékul on its western side. A terrible eruption of Skapta- 
jikul took place in 1783. The lava which poured down the sides of the moun- 
tain is computed to have covered tracts of land to the extent of five hundred 
square miles, continuing as it did to flow for almost three months, accompanied 
by showers of ashes, volcanic sand and sulphur, and also by terrific noises in the 
voleano. In general, this mountain is covered with glittering snow. 

t See “Den Danske Stats Statistik.” By Adolph Frederik Bergsoe. Pub- 
lished in Copenhagen 1851. 
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The first eruption of Mount Hekla of which we have any authentic 
information, took place in the year a.p. 1104, and, on account of the 
immense shower of ashes which issued from the mountain, the following 
winter was called “the Fall of Sand winter.” 

The second eruption was in 1157, and was marked by great darkness, 
caused by the sand and ashes which were scattered over the most distant 
parts of the island. 

The third eruption occurred in 1206, and was accompanied by an un- 
usually severe winter and great scarcity of food. 

The fourth eruption, in 1222, like the preceding one, was attended by 
dreadful cold and dearth ; and, in addition, by an epidemic among man 
and beast. During this eruption a submarine volcano suddenly arose 
near Reykjanees, which, for the following eighteen years, continued to 
exhibit, from time to time, voleanic phenomena. 

With the fifth outbreak, in 1294, there was a violent earthquake, 
during which many people perished, several houses were overthrown, 
and the ground was rent asunder in various places. 

In the year 1300, Hekla’s sixth eruption took place, and it was one of 
the most fearful, both in violence and duration, that has ever been known. 
It went on for nearly twelve months, accompanied by earthquakes, ex- 
treme cold, and universal illness. At the moment of the outbreak, the 
mountain seemed to be almost rent in two, huge blocks of rock were 
ejected with the clouds of ashes, and glowing scoriz set fire to the roofs 
of the solitary farm-houses in the vicinity, while the darkness of night 
enveloped the whole region around, so that for two days people could 
not find their way on shore, nor could the fishermen venture to put out 
their boats to sea. 

The seventh eruption, in 13841, was marked by fearful rumbling noises, 
and such a heavy fall of ashes that many of the inhabitants of Skalholt, 
the nearest town or village, fled from their homes. Three other vol- 
canoes, viz. Herdubreid, Hnappadals-jokul, and Raudukambar, broke out 
about the same time. 

Hekla’s eighth eruption took place in the winter of 1389, and its 
ninth in 1486. Its tenth eruption, in the month of July, 1510, was ac- 
companied by an earthquake, and burning stones were ejected to a dis- 
tance of several miles. ‘The voleanoes of Herdubreid and Trilladyngja, 
in the north, were also in eruption at the same period. 

In the year 1554 flames issued from the mountain ridge which runs 
north-east from Hekla ; and there appeared three columns of fire, which 
stretched high up in the air, and evidently emanated from three different 
craters. This is reckoned as Hekla’s eleventh outbreak. 

The twelfth, in 1578, was one of its least important eruptions, but 
that of 1597, the thirteenth, had all the usual accompaniments of sub- 
terranean noises, showers of ashes, and an earthquake, during which a 
Geysir disappeared in one place, and a warm spring, which is still extant, 
sprang up in another. 

During the fourteenth eruption, in 1619, there was a great deal of 
thunder; and in the fifteenth, which commenced in May, 1636, and 
lasted till the following winter, fire was observed to issue at the same 
time from thirteen different places in the mountain. 

There was a frightful eruption, the sixteenth, in the winter of 1693; 
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several places im the neighbourhood were laid waste ; the whole island 

covered with ashes; and not only did much sickness revail among 
Scean Winds aish Ger baito-annctinn, teh the winy'wontiods died by 
ousands. 


Ae in 1766. The streams of lava 
reached to a great distance stones were ejected from the craters; 


was felt in the adjacent Westmann Islands; and the ashes, 
fallen in thick masses on the coast south of Hlekla, lay so deep 
em that they ‘he eT a 
seventy-nine years repose—the longest ever known—thuis ter- 

A A a 2a wept A , 1845, its 

of eruption commenced, continued, with 
no ore dee er oe a2 on we 
its discharge of Java, scoriz, flames, and of snow ence 
more rested on the cooled deed of lava ee sont for 
four craters were found on the swnmit of Hokie after ite last ereption.* 

Some authorities attribute a much greater number of eruptions to 
Hekla, but in these calculations, the outbreaks following each other 

» Or consecutively, are included, they should rather be 
look on as acts in the same drama, to speak ively. 

I was extremely anxious to explore iedddintidieiensiallete canigsen 
myself; but, greatly to my disappointment, I found that a visit to this 
far-famed volcano was altogether incompatible with my friend’s arrange- 
ments, and therefore I had to forego this anticipated urable toil, and 
to be contented with seeing some of the other wonders of this truly as- 
tonishing island. 

We aoe on the 22nd of June for the sulphur mines of Krisuvik, in 
with Dr. Hjaltelin, the talented physician of Reykjavik, who, 
to make a medical tour, had y offered to go as far as 
with us, and be our guide over the sulphur mines. We had 
iitatant tattiderasn and cigigbaghtetonndrannd hag- 
We left Reykjavik at nine o'clock in the morning, and had a 

utiful day for our journey. Our road lay past Havnefiord, which we 
had already visited. On the way, Dr. Hijaltelin pointed out to us the 
caemianatin es , which is to be seen in large quantities about two miles 


1 


3 Ps 4+ 
' 
Halt 


Hetil 


the sea-shore. He told us that it had been detected 

by Baron von W ussen, a German geologist, and was only found 
in Palagonis (Greece), at the mouth of the Nile’ 2 and in Iceland. It is 
said to contain much fertilising power, and the German chemists have 
prophesied that a time will come when it will be used as a manure in 
ren There are immense quantities of palagonite (so named by 
rs ace erm in Iceland. One often sees high ridges of basaltic 

d palagonite alternately all the way to Krisuvik. It is curious 

reed a8 2 ga dgaeer the little hillocks or mounds which almost in- 
variably cover every plain in Iceland, all run from north-east to south- 
west. At Havnefiord, Dr. Hjaltelin showed us the mimeral Havnefior- 
dite, a new species of felspar, discovered by Professor Forchhammer, and 
daneity lietther thovinenathers only i it is to be found. It is here'in 
considerable quantities, ing-chent thalllo, and many walls round the 


* Hekla, og den Sidste Udbrud. By J. C. Schythe. 
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houses are made of it. It looks like a very fine brilliant granite. When 
returning, I got our guide to procure an additional horse, and I 
brought cup tlecin of i, of esanidembde cian, which gy rer intend to 
have made for two marble statues. I think they will be very 
beautiful when cut and 

On leaving Havnefiord, we passed over vast undulating me tome 
lava ; then came a gradual ascent, with rocks on the right 
eT ee ee which would make capital 
2 pi 00 erg lia here and there slight patches 


gteen herbage ; ween another plain of lava, running 

Some the mountains cae south-east and south. This lava 

is called Caphelluhrain, a chapel having been built here in 

of a bishop who was assassinated by mg conaalaaieaneiien 

runs the legend. The 

supion whch formed tes fight tases of Inve pr or 

destruction on what was doubtless once a fertile plain, took place in 
the sixteenth century. 

We had to walk our horses over the rugged, black, and terrible-look- 
ing lava; every now and then we came to lange fissures across our path, 
and many holes—half concealed by the venerable-looking moss, which is 

so much in with the stern, frowning lava—made the track un- 
safe and difficult ; often a huge rent across the rock obliged us to turn 
aside and seek @ safer path, and ntly we passed masses of lava that 
resembled the débris of ancient Immediately after ing this 
lava field we came upon another, the lava of which was very old and 
crumbling, but through which it was by no means difficult to make our 
way. Dr. Hjaltelin told me that this lava was eight hundred years old, 
the eruption which left this deposit having taken place in 1022. This 
plain is called Almenningir, or “ All Men’s Land.” 

To the left we could now see the sulphur mountains rising before us, 
and issuing from the Almenningir, we began a gradual ascent, the lava 
now assuming a basaltic form. We passed through a wide, barren ravine, 
with lava on our left. Then the hills wore the appearance of basaltic 
lava, and again they changed back to dark-looking palagonite. After 
about half an hour’s farther ride, Dr. Hjaltelin stopped, and took us up 
a hill where we found a beautiful bed of sulphur; we had provided our- 
selves with a spade, and we dug up a quantity of almost pure sulphur. 
We left on a rock close by several specimens to carry away on our return. 
Our path now led up a steep pe ae TOE I So 
ilcigunsesltbememmentecnaianaines in @ valley over the 
mountains, near the farm-house of Krisuvik, while Dr. Hjaltelin, E., and 
oe wey Oe ren to Wosampda:lhoantiet-tee bile 

po dt 9 te so ground, we came upon a boiling mud-spring, 

whol’ “oe ling and lahtortian violently. We next arrived at an 
emnetao babel sulphur all round an opening, from whence a dense vapour 
- The ground, at some distance, was soft, and bore traces of sulphur, 

ae on turning it up with the spade, smoke immediately issued from the 
disturbed spot. We here dismounted, and, throwing the bridles over our 
ponies’ heads, we left them to feed where there was a little grass. I tied 
on my wooden shoes, for I had provided myself with a pair of wooden 


pete waghly ans to prevent my feet from being burnt, and followed 
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the guide whom we had retained .carrying the spade, we explored on 
F Pree Se ek eA eed, we truly it was a 
wonderful sight. We found great masses of sulphur of different qualities, 
some quite pure, some mixed with clay. It was difficult and dangerous 
walking, but cautiously feeling our way, with vapour curling up around 
us from the many openings in the d, we climbed up and down the 
almost icular sides of the hill, walking at times nearly knee-deep 
in mixed with clay, or clay with a considerable sprinkling of 
sulphur in it. I gathered specimens of five different coloured clays, and 
I loaded myself with pieces of beautiful sulphate of lime and of this form- 
ing, being still in a soft brittly state. 

We visited and walked oot many of the hills, finding traces of 
sulphur everywhere, and large deposits in many places. Having strayed 
far from our horses, we sent our guide back for them, and told him to 
bring them to the tent, wherever that might be, while we proceeded to 
find our way down into the valley over the hills. It would have been a 
toilsome walk to any one, but to me, with my frostbitten foot, it was 
most painful. However, I scrambled on, assisting myself with the spade 
as a stick.’ We walked round several sulphur yes which we could 
not venture to cross, finding numerous masses of sulphur undisturbed. 
At last, late in the evening, we descried our tent, pitched by the guides 
in a meadow below us, but at some distance. On arriving at the halting- 
place our guides had chosen, we found that they had pitched our tent 
close to a sulphur spring in the midst of the meadow; and that not a 
hundred yards off in its rear two or three more sulphur springs sent 
forth their not very pleasant fumes. We thought of moving the tent, 
but it was decided to let it alone. Dr. Hjaltelin did not like the spot, 
and the sequel proved that he was right. Not having brought Clarke, 
we had to cook our own dinner, that is to say, boil our soup, and the 
water to make hot toddy. 

Dr. Hijaltelin told us that he thought we had seen more of the Krisuvik 
mountains sulphur beds than any other traveller had seen since Sir 

Stewart Mackenzie had visited them. Most people—and but 
few travel here—content themselves with seeing one or two sulphur 
mines near their bivouac. 

It is said that some of the warm springs at Krisuvik became almost 
torpid for a couple of days after the last eruption of Mount Hekla, but 
soon recovered their se activity. 

The sulphur mines of Krisuvik were worked from 1723 to 1730, when 
they supplied all the sulphur which was used in Denmark, Norway, and 
the Duchies. In 1833, a Danish merchant, Mr. Knudsen, made another 
essay to work the mines, but, from all I heard, the business was so badly 

by his agent—he not being in Iceland himself—and the difi- 
culties of transportation being so great, that it failed to remunerate him, 
and _ eae mend , the ship which carried his first 
cargo of sulphur, destin r Copen n, was lost with all hands on 
board, and never heard of more. ; hee 

I was tired, and slept soundly, in spite of the villanous smell of brim- 
stone and the beating rain. But next morning we awoke to find our 
tent full of water ; it had\been pitched in a veritable morass, the water 
had risen in the night, and we had been, indeed, reposing in a water bed. 
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It was a cheerless morning. After having despatched our frugal break- 
fast, we bade adieu, with many mutual expressions of regret and regard, 
to our kind friend Dr. Hjaltelin, who was going farther; and amidst the 
rain, we set off on our return to Reykjavik at a brisk pace. 

Having ascended a winding path which led over the mountains, we 
entered a craggy defile, and came upon a large rock on which were 
carved, in letters of considerable dimensions, the initials “P.M.” The 
P. had been carved by Mr. Phillimore, of the Grenadier Guards; and 
one Mr. Pliny Miles, an American, tells us, in a work he had written on 
Iceland, entitled “ Nordurfari; or, Rambles in Iceland,” that he added 
the first letter of his surname. ‘ He put down the P, and I matched it 
with the M, and there the two, keeping each other company, will flourish 
to everlasting glory.” ‘Pliny Miles,” he adds, with self-gratulating 
complacency, “‘ you are famous, and you, Mr. Phillimore—you’re no 
whar.”* This last paragraph of Mr. Miles was fatal to his “ doutishing 
to everlasting glory,’’ by means of the rock on the Krisuvik mountains; 
for we sent on the ide with the baggage and spare horses, and deter- 
mined, if it took us an hour, to “chaw up” Mr. Pliny Miles. We had 
retained the guide’s knife, and I set to work and obliterated the M com- 
cere by scraping the rock, leaving Mr. Phillimore’s original P intact. 

added, with considerable labour, all the letters of Mr. Phillimore’s 
name, which now stands deeply cut in the rock ; and I fancy it will take 
more time to alter it than any travelling Yankee would be inclined to 
devote to the task. Pliny Miles! it is you who are “no whar.” This 
voluntarily assumed duty achieved, we hurried down, for a fog had come 
on, and we were afraid of losing the track, and wandering among the 
mountains, or tumbling into some sulphur spring. We could hardly see 
our hands before us, the fog was so dense; ies ing up a continual 
shouting to prevent us from straying from each oblies, and picking our 
way by the traces of the hoofs of the horses which had gone before, we 
at length reached the guide in safety. 

Our baggage horses being knocked up, we left our guides with them 
at Havnefiord, and pushed on ourselves to Reykjavik, for we were engaged 
to a party at the governor’s at eight o’clock. We got back and on board 
at half-past five o’clock, had a bath, dined, dressed, and were punctual to 
the hour appointed at the Sliftamtmand’s. Count Trampe had said he 
would invite some ladies to meet us, and I, at least, was much disap- 
pointed to find only gentlemen present. It was a heavy supper battle, 
not a tea fight, as they call a tea-party in the north-west of England. 
About sixteen or eighteen people sat down to supper, the rector, Mr. 
Johnson, the mayor, the Amtmand, or prefect of the North, who happened 
to be at Reykjavik—a fine, tall Icelander—the bishop, and the rest prin- 
cl officials. Count Trampe gave our Queen’s health, to which E. re- 
sponded by that of his Danish majesty. ‘They have a curious Icelandic 
custom which Count C. put into full foree—viz. when you drink wine with 
any one, you call on three of the other guests to be your witnesses ; and the 
oe you ask to take wine calls on three others to be his witnesses ; you 

ink off your wine to the last drop, then knock the glass on en thumb 
nail, and the witnesses, having seen the two principals empty their glasses, 
top off theirs also. If this, as we saw it enacted at the governor’s table, 





* Pliny Miles’s “ Nordurfari,” page 157. 
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be the general custom the lower orders, no wonder they are so 
constantly drunk! I should been screwed myself if we had been 

On the following evening, after having paid our visits of adieu to the 
Count and Countess Trampe, the and other friends, we left 
Reykjavik, where I had spent some very p moments. There was 
a heavy swell, and we had a disagreeable night, our ship rolling about a 
good Next day we kept near the shore, passing by the headlands 
of Avnarfiord and ixfiord, of which I took several sketches.. The 
coast is St acatetehiide somemanbicoaest rere 
ising from the sea, ing their crag- and snow-covered 
amid the clouds, which hun bensily over and around them. ‘The snow 
filled the crevices down to the water's edge, and innumerable wild 
fowl—sea- around us, while ducks and puffins swam before 
the ship, ing in a prolonged dive as we came near. The 
mountains extended in regular waves in many places, just like gigantic 
graves. One might have fancied they+were the sepulchres of the giants 
of old, so ike were they in their formation. About eight o’clock we 
reached the anchorage of Dyrefiord. é 

On the 27th of June we remarked that the sun did not go down; it 
was “ day all night.” Early next morning we were off the small island 
of Grimsée. On landing we went to the residence (I cannot call it a 
house, for it was a complete burrow) of the clergyman, conducted by a 
man who came down to the beach to meet us, with whom Zoega spoke. 
He had never seen so large a ship before, nor had he ever beheld a steam- 
boat; and he was frightened at first, while his wife hid herself im her 
house close by. No one was stirring in the minister’s burrow, so we 
knocked him up, but he would not come out; I fancy he also was alarmed. 
We had to go into his abode, and a more filthy, horrible hole, I never set 
foot in, and hope I never may enter again. We groped our way over 
the bare ground through several dark passages, amidst all kinds of nasti- 
ness, to a little room in size about six feet by four, just long enough for 
a bench on one side, upon which were heaped a mass of disgustingly dirty 
bedeclothes, and we spoke through Zoega with the individual who had 
the care of the souls of the fifty-eight mhabitants—men, women, and 
children of Grimsée. This island pastor was the ification of dirt, 
and looked as if he had been drunk overnight. i happened to cast my 
eye on his head as he sat on his bench, and—oh, horror!—I beheld 
animals of an enormous size chasing each other through his thin hair ! 
Let us get out of this into the fresh air, E., as fast as we can,” I eried, 
in haste and terror; and we rushed out, bumping our heads against the 
low roof of the winding exit, and tumbling over the broken ground. In 
the open air we stood at a respectful distance from this paragon of an 
Icelandic priest while we settled our business with him.” 

In the mean time a thick fog had eome on, and we could not see the 

- Grimsoe is a small island some twenty miles from the mainland; 

the shore is rocky, and innumerable sea-gulls frequent it. Im many places 
there are very curiously-shaped inlets of basaltic rock. The fifty-eight 
inhabitants live principally on fish and wild sea-fowls’ eggs. There are 
but one solitary pony and one cow on the island, the latter imported this 
year from Oefiord, and about two hundred sheep. They have much difli- 
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in obtaining there being but one spring in the whole island. 
Sr eapdliviclihes-dnensdit dailies devotees tenta scan 


ee ee it is. Grimsie is occasionally visited b 
French, English, Dutch fishing-vessels. 
They rang the bell on board till we returned. The fogs on this part 
of the coast are very dense; we had been running the greater part of 
the morning through a thick fog. 

We reached rd about six o’clock, or rather we reached Akureyri, 
the town is called, situated at the end of the frith named Ocefiord, 
which is thirty-five miles long, and some eight miles broad at its mouth. 
The country on each side of Oefiord was green, and the hills had not the 


volcanic of those to the south of the island. Two rivers run 
into Oefiord, and we passed several fishing-vessels at anchor at different 
Gn thn danke mereipeotigenn Ee daus ae 


ship—at some distance, of eourse—I could not but perceive that they 
were a better class of dwellings than any I had seen around Reykjavik, 
or on our travels to the Geysirs, or Krisuvik. The town of i is 
much more prettily situated than Reykjavik, and has altogether a more 
inviting appearance. It is built at the foot of a high mountain, upon 
whose lower ascent a number of vegetable gardens have been enelosed. 
These, from the water, give the place a very peculiar appearance, being 
in a slope very nearly perpendicular. 

On our arrival the Danish flag was hoisted, and waved from three flag- 
stafis of which the little town boasted, and we could see that there was 
a great stir on shore. We afterwards learned that ours was the first 
steamer of any nation that had ever entered Oefiord! The leadsman 

ve out no bottom, and we still continued to near the shore; we won- 

red how close we should go, when the ery of sixteen fathom caused the 
order for letting go the anchor, and we brought up, much to the satis- 
faction of sundry fishermen, whose nets were out quite near, and among 
which our screw would have done much mischief. 

We went ashore after dinner, and called on Mr. Hoepfner and Mr, 
Havstein, two merchants of the place to whom we had been recom- 
mended ; the latter is brother to the Amtmand, or governor of the 
northern provinces, whom we had met at Reykjavik, and who is a very 
fine, handsome specimen of an Icelander. We found Messrs. Hoepfner 
and Havstein most kind and obliging during our stay, and we had to 
thank them for much attention. The next day, the doctor, Mr. W., E., 
and I, together with Mr. Havstein and Mr. Hoepfner, and several others 
who joined the cavalcade, rode out to see the Amtmand’s residence, 
which is here considered something very grand, being built of brick 
brought from Copenhagen. It is about twenty miles distant from 
Akureyri, and, including three long stoppages of at least three hours, 
taking them altogether, we rode there and back in seven hours, the little 
ponies going either at a walk or at full gallop, the latter the greater part 
af the way. The most approved, however, are the pacing ponies, and it 
is wonderful how surely and swiftly these thin little animals pace over 
the worst of roads. Some of those I saw went at the rate of sixteen 
miles the hour, and had astonishing powers of endurance. On our way 
to the Amtmand’s house, we called at Skjaldarvik, and its proprietor, 
Mr. Thorarensen, received us kindly, and gave us some very good wine, 
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thence we kept along the frith to the farm of Skipalone—the 
farm of Iceland—belonging to’ Mr. Thorsteinn Danielsen, as good- 
and jolly an old farmer as one could wish to meet. He asked 
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into his house, a neat, clean dwelling, of modern build, and built by 
and 


i hands, too: and his kind old wife brought us quantities of milk, 

ich we quickly made to disappear, while the good couple smiled their 
welcome. At this place was the onl n I had seen in Ice- 
It was brought from Copenhagen by Mr. Danielsen, who had 
“— to Denmark in order to see the improvements there in agri- 


per 


is situated on the river Hirgaae, over which we 
were ferried by the good old farmer himself, our horses being left to 
swim across. ‘Before leaving Skipalone we were shown the island where 
the eider-ducks were hatching their eggs. We walked among numbers 
of these birds, who were on their nests; they were more shy than those 
we had seen at Reykjavik, leaving their nests when we approached, and 
taking to the water. From three to five eggs were the general number 
we saw in each nest. ha , 

From Skipalone we rode at a rapid to Frederik or Frederik’s 
gift), as the residence of the rubs. art is called, from “ae been the 
gift of the king. It is situated in an extensive valley, with high moun- 
tains in its rear, and is like one of our decent farm-houses. At Oefiord 
it is evidently looked upon as a perfect palace. I must say, however, it 
is the best I saw in Iceland, those at Reykjavik not excepted. 
Close to the house is a very pretty little church of wood, with a wooden 
steeple, and in the churchyard are two or three monuments, showing 
where the present Amtmand Havstein’s wife is buried, and where repose 
the remains of his predecessor. The latter is very simple, and attracted 
my attention. Within a wooden rail, at the head of the green turf- 
covered grave, is a small block of granite, supporting a plain white 
marble cross, with : 


1785, 
GRIMUR JOHNSSON, 
Tvisvar Amtmandur her, 
1849, 


engraved on it. The said Grimur Johnsson had been three times elected 
Amtmand, and was much respected. 

We rode back to Akureyri at full pelt, and had Messrs. Hoepfner 
and Havstein to dinner on board; an entertainment for which our 
factotum, Clarke—of bleeding lamb memory—had somewhat less trouble 
to provide than for the lunch to which our commander had so un- 
advisedly, on our arrival at Reykjavik, invited the governor, Count 
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